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By CARL HIRSCH 
Chicago’s schools opened. this week without Emmett Louis Till. The 


14-year-old Negro child had been lynched by Mississippi white suprema- 


cists. The Till youngster was to have been at his school desk after a week's 
visit’ with relatives in the Tallahatchie River’country. Instead his body was taken from 
that river, bullet riddled, mangled and torn, barb-wired and weighted with cotton mill 
They had in this act = barbarous 
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The $64,000 question isn't restricted to TV alone. 
‘We have one too. 
Ours isn't sponsored by a soap manufacturer, but 
it does involve the lives and the future of the little Ne- 
gro girl who is a ana at spelling and the Bronx shoe- 
maker they couldn’t trip up on the operas and the little 
woman who knew the Scriptures. 
In fact our question involves the life of every man, 
woman and child in the country. And we direct our 
~ question to you, our readers, our public. To you, because 
The Worker and the Daily Worker are yours. 
You kept:this paper alive against heavy odds all 
- through the pre-Geneva period. Now many of the things 

this paper stood for, virtually alone, are coming to fru- 
ition. The very. words “peaceful coexistence” were call- 
ed red propaganda mot so long ago. So was the very 
concept of a meeting of the heads of the great powers 
to settle issues by ei process of negotiation. So was 
the cry to abolish atomic warfare. 

_ Now ceful co-existence is proclaimed on the 
order of the day. The heads of state met at Geneva 
and international tension has lessened, with the process 
_of “negotiation under way. McCarthyism is having 
rougher .and rougher going in our land. 

Yes, things are changing in 1955, though there is 
still a long way to go. The great paradox is that having 
fought through the toughest years of cold war hysteria 


and ~ having thereby helped influence these historic . 


changes in favor of peace, on the threshold of exciting 
new possibilities for fulfilling the promise of Geneva 
(and incidentally for our regaining and expanding our 


circulation) our paper is closer than ever before to being. 


choked to death for lack of finances. 

For any of our new readers who may not under- 
stand why the Daily Worker and Worker unlike other 
papers, must regularly appeal for money, the reason is 
simply that our paper, unlike the big business press, 
owes its allegiance to the common people of the land, 
and has no financial backing in the way of big ads from 
big business—for advertisement not circulation keeps 
- them going with enormous profits. 

You and people like you have enabled us to defy 
predictions of doom fo 
a single-day's publication, ad confidently hope to never 
miss in the future. 


But to keep going from now 2” year's end we must 


frankly report that a minimum of $64,000 is needed, 

-and needed fast. This is not some figure plucked from 
the air. It is a carefully worked out minimum. We have 
made every ble cut in operating expenses. believe 
us. But we sang had to borrow heavily the past few 


weeks to keep the paper alive till this annual year-end - 


- fund drive started. Now it is your turn to take over. 
And we cannot wait until the end of the drive. We 


| need. funds immediately. : 
We ask for your own personal, donation — AT 


- ONCE: By. sending a larger contri tribution ‘than ever 
before, and: sending ft at once, you can help -us- get past 
pressing obliga- 
. tions. “EVERY READER MUST BE A CONTRIB- 


_ Workers 


r $4 years. We have never missed 


‘Trumbull Par 
cago,” 


machinery. Mississi ippi racists had lynched again. 


violenee announced to the world 
the racists’ view of the status of 


' Negroes in America. The Mya 


in this most savage 
‘screamed again their , Per Oo 
the ruling to desegregate the 
schools. . 


In Chicago,’ where the: Till 
child was buried, well over 
100,000 persons came to view 
the smashed body. This was not 
simply a funeral. It was the 
kindling and the expression of 
something ‘entirely new that is 
happening here and _ across 
America in. the long: struggle 
against lynching. 

“Not in a week, nor a month, 

nor a lifetime will people for- 
give or forget this hideous cirme,” 
a Chicago unidn leader declared. 
“From this moment, the. strug- 
gle against lynching takes a new 
turn.” 

HERE AND nationwide, 
there were fast-developing signs 


that organizations, decent-mind- 


ed people were acting—first in 
shocked anger and ‘then in 
sober, organized determination. 
Mass rallies, petitions, wired 
messages, © protest delegations, 
memorial services, union demon- 
strations—these were. some ‘.of 
the first results this week.. In 


the mood and the range of the . 


organized reaction to this hide- 


-ous lynching, there was clearly 


something very new. 

With Mississippi ‘authorities 
already indicating this week the 
outlines of .an attempted white- 
wash of the lynchers, the focus 
was on Washington and the de- 
mand was that the Eisenhower 
Administration act. with vigor. 

A rally of the National Asso- 
ciation For The Advancement 
Of Colored People -in Chicago 
responded to the charge levelled 
by the Rev. A. Lincoln James of 
the Greater Bethsheda. Baptist 
Church: “The Administration 
in Washington criticizes other 
countries for undemocratic pol- 
icies, but we have not heard of 
any other country where such a 
brutal lynching has taken place,” 

To President Eisenhower went 
nationwide demands that he per- 
sonally take responsibility for 
the prosecution of the Missis- 
sippi lynchers, that he bring in- 
to play the full force of the De- 
partment of Sy the FBI. 


A CIO United Packinghouse 
union leader; Frank 
Brown,. laid the Till child’s 
lynching at the door of the 
Eisenhower Administration 
which has been giving comfort 


‘to “state's. rights” Dixicrats and 


which had refused to act in’ two 
recent Mississippi lynchings. 
Brown, one of the besieged 
Negro residents of Trumbull 
Park homes in Chicago, de- 
manded to know how it was that 
agg was called out. in Sum- 
Mississippi, on the fake 
cde of protecting the im- 
prisoned lynchers from Negroes. 
“But there has been no militia 
called to protect 29 Negro fam- 
ilies “Who have been. constant 
attack in the government-owned 
homes. in  Ghi- 
Brown declared. bitter]: 
A week after the Till sas 
ing, it was already apparent that 
a many-sided struggle “would 


‘have’ to be waged to make sure - 


wena one wea.8 ? Ps 
ississippi of the two men 
admitted abducted the Till 
child after he had 


eal trial in 


losses for dry 


ASSIGNMENT, U. 8. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MR. ROBERT F., »s the 


Wall Street Journal. calls 
him, cloaking the shy man 


and his eighty- vs million dol- 
lar fortune. in anonymity, is a 
“sandy-haired, 66-year-old Mid- 
west industrial- 
ist” with a 
problem. Mr. 
F. earns over 
a million. dol- 
lars a year but 
his . take-home 
pay is only 20 
cents on the { 
dollar. | 

Mir. 3: 
doesn’t. like , 7 
this state of affairs, he says hhc it 
leaves him only- $300,000 net 
a year on which to live. And 
so, with the rugged honesty that 
the Journal feels is his, he says 
that he feels “thoroughily justi- 


- fied in doing everything within 


legal: means to reduce my in- 


come tax,” though, he adds has- 


intention of } 


tily, “I thave no_ 
trying to evade it.” 


So he is desperately sinking © 


all his surplus income’ in oil, 
somewhat like a harassed man 


who is driven to drink. But, as. 


a matter of fact, we. learn that 


it is not so bad. “Tax laws. per- 
rator to charge — 


mit the oil o 
les a t cur- 
rent income,’ and, th 
informs us, the Coscaninaaa ‘al- 


lows “intangible costs to be writ- 


ten off.” So our Mr. F., did not 
fare toe poorly at this venture _ 


in reducing his income tax, for, 
nine years ago, we learn, he 
invested $50,000 in “Texas or 
Oklahoma and today he has over 
$3 million in various’ oil ven- 


e Journal - 


Dilemma of $300, 000 
Take-Home Pay 


000‘ a year manager “to take 


details off his shoulders.” 


So much for Mr. F.’s dilemma 
in take-home pay. The lengthy 
story in the Journal gives us a 
few more details about the vex- 
ing problems he faces in sperc 
ing the. wages he. gets after 
taxes. Our millionaire is a man 
of simple tastes who doesnt 
“have any desire to be the rich- 
est man in the cemetery,” as he 
puts it philosophically. “The 
idea of . increasing my money 
never occurs to me.” ¥et the 
damn old money keeps rolling 
in, “automatically,” as he puts it, 
and never a word, from him cr 
the Journal, that his money— 


gross earnings as well as net—— 
come from the endless ‘toil of the 


workingclass. 


MR. F., DOESN’T look like 
your conception of a multi-mil- 
lionaire, the writer tells us. He 
could be taken- for a “quiet 
bookkeeper in the middle in- 
eome” who spends. “considerably 
under what he earns.” 

Catch him in his office and 
he may be wearing. a $160 
Brooks Bros, dark blue suit, a 
$7 white shirt and a blue’ tile 
tie whose cost he doesn’t know 
for the missus buys “his neck- 
wear, shorts and socks.” He gets 
a new $150 or $160 suit once - 
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By .wikcoaee Daacweites 

WHEN school bells ring this 
‘week for Johnny and Suzy, 
some 40 million other young- 
sters, teachers, principals, par- 
ents—in fact, everyone con- 
nected with the publie schools— 
will find themselves confronted 


with the biggest and toughest set 
of problems. in the history of our 
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1 churches, barns, or some empty} 
hack, where their children may 
learn. =~ 

It is true that new schools are 
being built—but by no means. 
snough, or fast enough. The prob- 
‘em was pushed further away from 


GOP leaders completely smother- 
ed the program for federal aid’ to 
education. We are short, said_ the 
government figures, some 370,000: 


schools, . 

The problems can be summed 
up in‘a few words—a bumper crop) 
of pupils; a famine of teachers; a 
losing race to. construct new 
schools to keep up with the mil- 
lions of new pupils; and the stub- 
born resistance to ending segre- 
gated schools in. sections ‘of ‘the 


South. : 


- The imecrease in the number of 
children of school age has been|®" 
setting a new record.each year 
sinee the end of World: War II, 
and shews no sign of decline. Last 


year there were two and a halt 


milkon new first- s. But with 
eur present high birth-rate, ‘there 
will be four million of these kin- 
ng ae graduates at the doors 
ef the public schools in 1959. 

’ EVERY MOTHER knows what ? 
is happening to these tots who are 
being rammed into already crowd- 
ed- ahait buildings in most com 
munities. Part time’ sessions are 
common in elementary schools in 
the larger cities, with some schools 
Se a ee anion per: 


aia face the burden of 


larger classes, and in many nee 


ditoriuns. Schools known .to be 


fire hazards,-and buildings a cen- | fession. : 


tury old with antiquated facilities 
are continued in use. For example, 
the videst New York school in use, 
was built in 1847. 

In some extreme instances, a re- 
éonverted chicken: coop was ' made! 


alg ae pe dog er ag 
Long Island estate, a report by t 
National ‘Association of Mantufac 


classrooms—but the' bill introduced 
‘by Senator Hill to grant $500 mil- 
lion to states to meet the school 
emrgency never got out of com-|i 
mittee. 


OF EQUAL SERIOUSNESS is 
the teacher shortage—a_ national 
| problem which has reached critical 
proportions, according to the Na-; 
ag Education Association. Not 


is the supply of teachers in- 
ode to staff the schools now 
but teacher-training in- 
stitutions are not graduating nearly, 
enough new teachers to care| 
of the new millions of pupils. now 
in the toddling-stage. —~ 

Again the situation in New York 
State is typical. To meet the grow- 
ing number of pupils enrolled in 

public schools 17,505. new teach-: 
jets had to be hired. for 1955. One- 
third, or over 5,000 of those hivellse 
_jwere teachers with what are called 24s. 
“emergency licenses” — in. other! 
words, candidates who had not; 
met the established standards for 
public school teachers. 


So great hag the emergency, 
been, that education officials. have. 


issued a special appeal to house- 
wives who have attended -col- 


‘Su 
operating, 


Examples’: of : this : sort, trom, 
Northein communities; do not in- 
clude the problems of some South- 
public school classrooms are not 
provided at all, and parents in the 
Sa ee “athy. heave imnroyitd: peers: 


y|facturers noted that while 85,000 
new teachers were needed in the 


solution se the last Congress when. . 


‘this year or, the next-few years, 


few 
months to enter the teaching pro- 


Various reasons have been as- 
signed fer.the teacher shortage— 
the one most frequently. heard is 
that of low salaries. The average 
public school teachers’. salary, over 
the nation was $3065 this year.| 


little as $1700 to $2000 a 
with salaries in .the.. . cities. 
2 ing eames ¢. $3,000: 
mar 


A proposal that. the Federal 


tad 


government rps a teachers’ - 
salaries with aid-to-education. funds 


in small communities where. taxes . 
do not yield enough for this: pur. 
ogg ay a frowned upon! 
Eisenhower . tees 
Though the sentir .dautiee 


) ric; of the national “school ” 
ane t 


B. 5 says the 


is “primarily a probiedy” erie 


focal communities ~ fi is not in-| 


eluded it the 


ms pianaing for sch 


“ileges to efiroll.in’ special speedy 
‘preparation’ courses of a fin the Tast 


the National Association of Manu- 


schools for the opening of this 
school year, not even half that} 
number—only 35,000 new teachers 
were graduated from the schools 
. many of whom will never find 
their way into teaching. 

But low salaries, crowded class- 
rooms, inferior school plants, and 
increased duties are not the only 
reasons for school shortage. Teach- 
ers have been the especial target 
of numerous inquisitions resulting 
in the resignation and dismissal otf 
scores of creative and experienced 
teachers.. Furthermore, t Ppossi- 

ility of becoming involved in the 
type of witchhunt -which has 
plagued teachers in recent years, 
added to the fear of being cen- 
sured for what is being taught, has 
undoubtedly helped steer a num- 
ber of qualified teacher graduates 
to other fields. 

There is no immediate solution 
in sight to the school problems of 


without the enactment ofa strong, 


The Gee of Senator Lister 
Hill, that funds derived from off- 
shoze oil leases and royalties—esti- 
mated at a potential $6 billions— 
be owes dog fe education—is 
perhaps the g tange pian 

advanced. 


that has been 
Or labor has also sup- 
the Hill Bill $.5, introduced’ 
which would: 
grant one billion dollars to schools} - 
over 2 two-year 
With this bill enacted and sup- 
plemented by the amendment of] 
Rep. Adam Powell: to ban aid to}: 
schools which ice racial se- 


\Zregation, the oe ! 
toward a ciation mgt 3 polans 


been taken. 
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| munity and in making the 


préssing school problems would! . 


- classroonis in a Virginia town' But many rural teachers receive i ee 


= |- great many potential Mrs. 


7) calls. for serious 2 Coens. 
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a 
‘Eye on Your Wife 


A STRIKE of some 400 
workers of the Harrison Sheet — 
Metal Co., Chicago, settled after 


two weeks, was just a routine 


story that- ae waa would not 
have received 

more than 

space for a 

filler in . the 

local news- — 

papers. But 

M pete sors 

Quigley, wile 

of a of the 

stewards of. the 

union, the 

United Auto Workers, put the 
brake on many front: pages 
from coast to coast; on the 


radio, on TV and in the maga- 


zines. 


She lecked out her husband, 


claiming the strike was unjusti- 


. fied and a hardship on the 


family of five. She even set a 
date by which, time if the strike 
wasn't settled she'd begin di- 
vorce proceedings. Mrs. Qui 
leys statements (some of which 
sounded as though written by. 
company men) were featured: 
daily in the newspapers. She 
tried to organize a movement 
of strikers’ wives to fight the 
strike; including counter-picket- 
ing. At one time when she ap- 
peared on her counter-picket 
line and was subject to some 
taunts, she potineed on the 
local union president..and tore 
off his shirt. Anyway in case 
you are interested, the strike 
was settled. Mr. Quigley is. 
home. But I have not yet leatned 
whether ‘Mrs. Quigley decided 
to reject the gains the workers 
won in their strike. : ay 
* Be 
I DONT KNOW any 

about Mrs. Quigley. Perhaps a 
just plain backward and 
ignorant. Maybe, as the union 
charged, the company put ‘her 
up to it. Perhaps she is bitter 
about some family or other 
things. Maybe she is just a pub- 
licity seeker. Any of these and 
many other reasons, may explain 
her performance. “But it isn't 
something for unionists to ignore 
or joke about... 


The great | niajorité of the 


- wives of union men go 


much along with their hus- 
hands, often actively on picket 
lines, in organizing work, in de-. 
fense of unionism in the poh 
of the. hardships at home during. 

yless weeks on strike or on 


vat ¥ wold have liked to 


take’ Mrs. Quigley on a teur of 
the communities aorund § 

gan, Wis., te the homes of Keh- 
ler Co. ‘strikers whose’ wives 


have steed by their husbands in - 


the struggle now in its 18th 
month, 


I would have liked to take 
| -her among the wives of Louis- 
jana sugar strikers out a 


April, but where the mayo 
struggle is undaunted. 


| ical story in American labor | 


THERE ARE, nevertheless, a 
Jeys. in. America, nek Silk: asin 
‘busters are ney aware of the 

ig Mrs. 


job by- employer “public rela 


tions,” but it is something po 


score or 


| organizing 


be) 2 sted 


wsJ's front page (Sept. 1) be- 


PMore aad moe U. $. cor 
pai | : 


Then follow Bho of a: 
more . ‘Corporations. 
cea Oats even employes ‘a 
certain Kay Clancy. Metz full 
time on the job of “courting” 
the wives of its employes—to 
show them the. com — s profit 
is very sma is 
of of ttheoation® helps - bali oe 
sistance in the home to union 
militancy, the company finds. 
, a union launched an 
| ign at the 
company $s Omaha plant, “a 
scheduled meeting of wives to 
discuss “How to Guard Your 
Husband's. Heart” was quickly 
turned by Mrs. Metz on how to 
keep husbands out of unions. 
union lost the collective 


bargaining election. The com- 
pany's manager said the activity 
among the -wives was “a great 
help in delivering the lopsided 
vote for the company.” 


* 


BUT MOST of the wooing of 3 
wives is in a “more casual way. 
Arrangement of wives visits to 
the plants; prize contests, lunch- 
eons, films on factory activity, 
presentation of bouquets 
roses on occasions, treatment .of 
women’s problems in the com- 
pany house organ and mailing 
them to. employes ,and a hun- 
__ dred other ways for effective, but 
comparatively inexpensive ways 
of winning a worker's wife, 

“We are aware of the power 
of women,” L. C. Fill, industrial 
relations. directer of the George 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, iil., 
told WSj. “They can influence 
daudtile Sad enye, aad 0k 

sic) ways, if 
prea are a geed (?) influence 
company benefits.” 

Another plant official ‘said 
“We believe the French with 
- their “cherchez la femme’ know 
something.” 

The re ns taking ad- 
vantages of one of t great 
it See ae aed move- 
ment. the trade unions 
have probably four or more mil- 
lien women members, it i¢ on 
the whole a movement led’ by 
men. There are practically ‘no 
women leaders in the top ef- 
ficraldom:; a tiny percentage at 

line Bent and a rela- 

small number in office .at 

level. Te most women 

the spare. union “looks like a 


“stag” affair. 


THE PROBLEM of - avomen - 
in the trade union movement 
de Wee ed a te 

wrongly. Wage and other type 
é ah is stil] wide- 


_ mamber of senions ge veining 
3 ; ie ; movement 
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A NEW FOLLOWER OF THE NORTH STAR... 
Richard and Henry Barnes were slaves, who in the early part 
of the last century, followed the North Star to Freedom. . . 
. Last week their Great-Great Grandson Douglass Barnes . . . 
came along. . . . | ye eae 
Let's hope he too will become a follower of the stars... . 


The North Star of Negro Freedom and the’ Star of the Work- 
ing Class ... Freedom for all: .. . 


BOWLES INVITES THE IMPERIAL WIZARD 
TO ORGANIZE THE KLAN IN DELA,. AND MD. 

BRYANT W. BOWLES, president of the National Association 
for Advancement of White People according to pres$ reports on a 
recent speech has invited the Imperial of the Klan, E. L. Edwards 


of Atlanta, Ga., to visit him in Delaware and organize the Klan’ 
in Delaware and Maryland. 


, 


“This “discrimination,” the bill 
emphasizes, “aggravates the exist- 
ing serious problem of , extreme 
overcrowding and blight in many 
areas of the Commonwealth, threat- 
ens the public health, safety and 
morals and engenders mutual dis- 
trust and fear between the residents 
of the segregated areas and the non- 
segregated population.” 

THE BILL declares the policy of 


fusing occupancy. i RA ae BE 
THE PERSON discriminated) 
against would have the right to-sue 
in any court having jurisdiction 
for “restraint of the violations and 
for equitable remedies. including 
any affirmative relief. In addition, 
he could sue for damages, except 
against governmental agencies, 
which, be federal law are immune. 
The bill was sponsored by Demo- 
cratic Senators Charles R. Weiner, 
the Commonwealth ‘to be “that all Martin Silvert, Benjamin R. Dono- 
persons within its jurisdiction may/]low—all of Philadelphia—Harry E. 
secure housing accommodations) Seyler, York County, and Hugh J.; 
where the acquisition, construction, McMenamin, Lackawanna County. 
rehabilitation, repair and mainten-| Jt has been in the Republican-dom- 
ance of the housing has been a3-jjinated Committee on Education 


YAMES DOLSEN often blihied, 
Contin of series) | 
PHILADELPHIA. — Outside of 
. discrimination in the field of em- 
Pp mt and education covered in 
lier articles, there is another big 
area in which minority groups— 
particularly Negroes—suffer. griev- 

_ @us discriminations. This is in hous- 


in : | 
9 Tae Franklin D. Roosevelt 
0- 


| 


observed that a third of the, peo- 
ple in America were “ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed.” Despite the 
pent amount of housing built since 
-he made that statement it is doubt- 
ful if the proportion ill-housed has. 
been. reduced. 


The Negro people are those who 
have suffered worst from this enor- 
mous. shortage of decent housing, 
Just as they are still generally the 
last to be hired and the first to be 
fired, so in general they still’ get 
the oldest, most rundown, housing 
in the least desirable sections of our 
cities and towns. | 

“Intrusion” of Negro families in- 
to white neighborhoods is still re-; 
sented with threats of violence, 
stoning and riots. The Negro 
_ ghettos stand out like sore thumbs 
in most Pennsylvania communities. 

* 


SENATE BILL 616 recognizes 
the evil results of this situation and 
the alge of remedying it. “The 
practice of discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, and. na- 
tional origin or ancestry in the sale, 
renting and leasing of housing ac- 
commodations,” it states, “is wide- 
spread throughout the Common- 
wealth and is a matter of state c@n- 
cern. * 

“Such discrimination ~ prevents. 
members of certain groups of the 
population from purchasing, rent- 
ing or leasing much of the hous- 
~ Ing accommodations _ generally: 

available on the mafket, thus 
_ jeopardizing the rights and privi-| 
beges of these persons and confin- 
ing them to housing accommoda- 
t20n$' In segregated areas which are. 


: 


| 


sisted by an agency of the govern- 
ment and that no person Shall be 
discriminated. against’ because of 
race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin or ancestry in the purchase, 
rental or leasing of publicly-assist- 
ed housing.” | 
nea 3 of this bill would affect: 
a very large number of dwelling: 
units in the state outside. of those 
directly erected and managed by 
municipal or state authorities. All 
privately constructed and managed 
projects that have in any form 
received government grants or 
loans would be barred from. ask- 
ing the race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or ancestry’ of would- 
be occupants or from using such 
information as the basis for re- 


: 


‘commodations because the “would-| 


since July 18. 


HOUSE BILL 412 should have 
a widespread appeal among moth- 
ers. It would prohibit landlords 
from refusing to rent dwelling ac- 


Newspaper accounts said Bowles attacked Mrs. Eleanor Reose- 
velt and two newspapers, the: Charlette Observer and the Florence, 
S. C,, Morning News. Both papers have been outspoken against 
revival of the Klan. Bowles, paper stated, charged Mrs. FDR 
with being an “unscrupulous” person. 7 

Bowles is also credited with saying that he feared violence 
would result from attempts at integration in schools in St. Petersburg 
and Miami, Fla., because they “have Jews there.” 

A 12-foot cross was burned during the meeting. 

Last spring this column reported the finding of NAACP mem- 
bership blands in parked cars in Philadelphia. 

The burning crossts are trying hard to move North... . 


DOVER CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR WHITE 


SCHOOLS AND SOMEBODY’S SLIP SHOWS 


DOVER, Del.—At the Walter’ L. Fox Post of the American 
Legion on South State Street last week the Dover Comniittee for 
White Schools was organized,.and the main speaker of the evening 


be renter or lessor has a child or 
children. Clauses in leases for such 
quartérs-requiring that “during the 
tery thereof\the tenants shall re- 
— childless and not bear chil- 
dren” | 


: ge ade 
The bill was sponsored by Demo-; 


cratic Representatives Samuel 
Floyd, Albert Leven, John J. 
Welsh, and Granville E. Jones, all 
of Philadelphia. It has been in the 
Committee on Judiciary Special! 
since Feb. 28. 


e 


Union Withdraws Big 
With H. & H. Director 


PHILADELPHIA. — The fact 
that the Teamsters Union and 


three others AFL unions in’ the 
food industry are still conducting 
an organization drive among local 


pet notices signed by their of- 
icers pl . 


action wou 


was Bryant W- Bowles of the NAAWP. : 

Bowles told the press that he was invited to speak and make 
plans for a rally of the NAAWP. 

Franklin Graham of New Street was selected as chairman. of 

the newly formed hate-group and a little under .a week later re- 
signed because he felt he does not have time “to do justice to the 
“oh” re, | : 
A The Legion Post at whese home the meeting was held came 
in for some criticism from “several sources in Dover’ and the Le- 
gion officials according te press reports, said they were not aware 
the meeting had any connection with | the NAAWP when they grant- 
ed permission to use the building. 

. Last year the Leadership ef a Veteran ef Foreiga Wars Post in 
Wilmington pulled a “we did not know” excuse when they came 
under fire from a Negro VFW pest for housing a dinner in “honor” 
of “the leader” Bowles, in their VF W.club house. | 
‘Well somebody’s slip is showing.:.:. . 


injunction required the unions to) 


edging that,no retaliatory 
be taken against their 
members. handling H&H goods.! 


wad | ed. det * . 
ig Pencania ane employes of the big Horn & Har- 
dart Baking .Co. ‘has been forcibly 


Overcro 
IUE Calls : brought home’ to the people of 


tthi¢ area by the Teamsters action 
- . (Continued from Page 16) 


in withdrawing _ about See gins 
601-was under heavy company at- of their funds which had been 
‘tacks. | 
* 


‘deposited with the Tradesmens 

, ae Bank & Trust Co. and redepositing 
THAT conditions are ripening for 

this unity to include the white col- 


: 


. 


Angry protests by the unions: that 


chairman of the Longstreth Cam- if. the “imterests”-of a group of 


them in another local bank. © 
The withdrawal. got wide pub- 
nS arg would appear from the 
t that the AWSE, which: repre- 


was a protest against .the anti- 


this. amounted - to encouraging! paign Committee. He is president, “substantial”. contributors. in the 
their members to scab secured! of the Greater Philadelphia Cham-) Philadelphia area were “ignored 
from. Judge Herbert F. Goodrich per of Commerce and a: director, and A MAN LEKE MR. MILLEN 
of the U, S. Court of Appeals aniof the big Wal] St. holding com- APPOINTED FEDERAL 
order striking out the posting re- pany—lInternational Utilities. JUDGE." _. | 

quirement. — a e JAY “COOKE, chairman, .The Millen referred to.is Phila- 
| Goodrich’s. decision hit _ the | Longstreth. Advisory -Committee.!delnhia Municipal Judge Herbe-t 
Philadelphia Bulletin and = Phila-itje was. chairman of the Philadel- Millen, a Negro, highly respected 
delphia Inquirer, both of which phia Republican Committee when for. his honesty and ability. At ‘the 
had patted Judge Kirkpatrick ON the Republican Party was running time the Negroes and, their svm- 
the _ back for his recedent-set- the city with an iron hand. Cooke pathizers were pushing the fi«)ht 
ting requirement of the posting|i, 2 director of the Philadelphia for his nomination in the struggle 


licity in the’ press here. ‘Feamster 
officials explained that ‘their action 
sents 15,000 of them, is directly 
affected: by this strike of the IVE 
day workers here in E. Pittsburgh. 
In the A issue of ‘its “Re- 
. porter,” the AWSE in commenting’ 


labor policies of Edwin K. Daley, 
president. of the Horn .& Hardart 
Co., .who is..a_ director: of the 
Tradesmen‘s Bank. ye sagt 

| "The joint unien campaign of or- 
ganization started last April. The 
corporation's local ‘warehouses. and 
central commissary, «which is in 
the heart “of the downtown busi- 
ness area, have been picketed night 
and “day. Its scattered: cafeterias 
and restaurants are ~ picketed  ‘ir- 


in 
the. regularly. . ; | 


newspapers jumped to the 
onclusion that Kirkpatrick had 

tablished: a new> means of club-: 
bing unions into submission. 


Cc 


National Bank and is largely Te-! to win the full privileges of Amer- 


sponsible fer lining Big Business 
up behind Longstreth’s candidacy. 


* STEPHEN E. McLOUGEH- 


* 

THE INJUNCTION fight also. 
revealed: how the National Labor! 
Relations Board has become gen- 
erally a tool for the union-busters. 
It was 7 Sidney D. Gold- 
berg, especially ‘assigned from 
ithe: Board's Washington office to 
press’ its demand for ‘the’ injune- 
tion, who had drawn. up the post 


ployes. . | 4 
_ it is time for the members of 


also and. boasts a -total-of 40. res- 
taurants,; including cafeterias and 
146 retail .stores. for::-bakery -prod- 
flucts; employing . altogéther : some 
bee 6,000- workers. It is one: of the 
largest unorganized : concerns: mm. 
the area and has always. bitterly 
fought. the. ei ce a 
‘Besides the Teamsters, the fol- 
lowing unions are 


the drive: Bakers 


‘’ THE AWSE started negotiations. , 
for a new contract with the corp-/ 
sea ee tae 

pe ing a 10 pércént. gen- 
ral wage hike, a” 35-hour ak 
week with no reduction in pay and. 
time cen, th half for “exe.npt -- 

ployes. : ent contract e 

Oct, 15. ore re | 
ig formulated policy in regard to 


thot 6: Meat. 


of tle -Hotel & -Resta 
ployes- Assn. : 
The unions are h 
an 

Chief . Judge William ' H. ‘Kirk- 
patrick of the U.S. District. Court: 
This: prohibits them from inducing 
employes of H&H suppliers not to 
“lmake ‘deliveries -to ‘the: concern 


. of-- firms 


uy lying the suppliers 


‘THE. .CORPORATION _con-. 
deiote: visizient in New. Yeek City 


ir such eircumstances. ' 
cutters Local 195: iaid: Local’ 1384 
urant «*Em-{ 


aiilicaiped ‘byt 
cattery onsiad 


jand likewise prohibits union: inter-| 


iers.. This-is the|amon 
Y |hiin 


ing order and gotten Judge Kirk- 
patrick to approve it. a 
“While the ‘local’ AFL has offi- 
cially: ‘backed the efforts to or- 

nize. H&H, it would appear that 
a great many workers here do not 
seem to realize that the. organizing 
campaign is. on »whether or’ not 

feterias:..Certainly unien men 
‘and: --women.~. and ‘ their - friends 
should know <what- to. do under 


; ~~ 


bell 
- oe. cee | 


> * 
*t : 
; ree wh * 2 _ ; ~4 
° Pr ~*s . : - 
c “ * 
. e : > 
~ -— 


‘LIN, treasurer of Longstreth’'s 
Campaign- Committee, is admin- 


} 


ican citi for the Nevo 


‘people.. | 

| NOT TO BE GVERLOOKED 
ameng. Longstreth’s closest advix- 
| ers is Mason Owlett, who succeed- 


ident of H & H, is a director of the i: 
|Tradesmens Land Title &. Trust “plenty of 


are patroling the. 


Longstreth’s Advisory ‘Committee. 


istrative vice president ef the Land ed old Joseph Grundy as head of 
Title Insurance Co., whieh is con-'the lahor-hating-and labor-hated 
trolled by the Tradesmens Land Pennsylvania Manufacturers Aszo- 
Tithe & Trust Co. « ciation. : | ; 
The Philadelphia Teamsters Uni-| - Nor should we fotget t'-ose side- 
on, AFL, has just withdrawn(kicks ef Crundy’s—the bi¢ Pew 
$1,250,000 deposits from the Trust! family whe mm the extreme! p-s- 
Co. as a protest against the bitter-'fitable Sun ‘Oi Co. It was the- 
ly anti-unien” policy ef the Horn! Pews who put up $16,000 to help 
@ Hardart Co. which the Team-/Longstreth: win the Republie=n- 
sters, together with three other; nomination. The Pitcairn family, 
AFL unions, has been trying: to too, aceerding to the Philadele'via 
organize. Edwin K. Daley, presi- Daily News, is in the Longestreth 
inner ..eirele, having given him 
financial ‘support.” 

*¢ THOMAS B. McCABE, Re, Po ‘the Republican - candidate 
ident ‘of -the Scott Paper Co.-and.locks: for political guidance. They — 
a’ director of: the General Electric are the enes who “put un_ the 
Co. McCabe is ‘said ‘to’ bé the'dough” and therefore decide the 
Sakic aeei” back’ of the’current pronemcements. .  ... | 
efforts’ to rejuvenate thé Repub- “WE. BO NOT believe the CtO 
lican’’Party ‘of this state: ~*~ ler any other section of the. labor 
© PRELIP T. . SHARPLES, : of, movement will be taken in by the © 
Republican ‘candidate's. answers, 


+ 
> 
. 


_’ (Continued from Page 16) 
swers to the CIO questionnaire 
a 

advisers,” but that “not «all: of 
them agreed 
questions.” Pr 6 has. SE 


fter consultation with a dozen‘former chairman of. the 
with me on all’ the} 


ale Var Dusen’ ef this “area” as 2 


Sharples is a director of the Fidel-!ner in general will the public. One 
ity-Philadelphia “Trust Co. and a paragon these back-of-the-stae 
Repub-| wirepullérs assert he is and te. 
lican State Finance Committee: |candidate himself makes out he — 
'A& letter of ‘his to U.S. Attorney, is—is Jost in the swamp of corrup- 
‘General Herbert’ ‘Brownell urging tion, “ineffic ency, self-seeking and 

tretsoh to the. interests of the 


b Pare . te  jgu re ac Sax <a 
appointment’ of Attorney Fraheis, treas | e. interests of 

. ‘péoble that make up the Repub- 
blished licun leadérship and machine in 


. 


al 


& 


$ ibited -b 
boy¢ott” . prohibited . 
r > i al om . 
“ ’ ‘ 


wa ee? 


h ae A 
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etter warned BrownelF that Sharp-- All the. demagugy in t'*- ‘orld . 
less would ‘havea ‘hard timé' get- cannot <bliterate the “miemory of 
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. was Scott who proposed this. in- 
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State Tax for Flood Relief 
Piaces Burden Upon Workers 


It is reported by Senator Wm. 
Z.. Scott, R-Carbon County, that 
Governor Leader was “obviously 
unhappy” over the decision by the 
conferenée of Democratic and Re-. 
publican’ legislative chiefs for in- 
creasing the gasoline tax a penny, 
a gallon: to make up the bulk of 
the damage-.done the state-main- 
tained highways by the floods.. It 


crease and the additional penny a 
package tax on cigarets. 

T het workers of Pennsylvania’ 
have no reason to feel happy. that 
this kind of a tax was accepted by 
the Leader administration after its 
months-long.-struggle to balance 
the proposed state budget by tax- 
ation based on ABILITY TO PAY. 

As the Philadelphia Inquirer's 
corr espondent John M. Cummings 
emphasized in a despatch from 
Harrisburg: “The gasoline tax and 
the cigaret tax look like sales taxes, 
operate like them and. ARE sales 


taxes,” 


* 

THE CONSEQUENCE of the 
Governor's failure to fight for the 
raising of the necessary revenue. 
by imposition of an emergency tax 


on those best able to pay is that 


- School Board of Education and 
accepted by the State Board of 


nounced recently that it would 
‘follow the same integration plan 
“it had last year. — 


* they wish to take an academic 
course. ) 


f : copemicted. the ninth-grade at Doy- 


ree ; 
Miao avn haar 


the whole $57,000,000 for repair- 
in« the state highway system is to 
be taken out of the hides of the 
workers. : 

Even the tens of thousands who 
lost their all or most of what they 
possessed will have to pay this tax 
every time they smoke a cigaret, 
during the ‘next 20 months or drive. 
their car during -the next two. 
ycars! 

Had Leader exercised the initi- 
ative which the coalition electing 
him had a right to expect. from 
him, he would have fought-for an 
emergency tax on the huge profits 
the big corporations have been 
piling up from their operations in| 
our. state (Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Aluminum Co. of A., 


Budd's, Philco, etc.) | 


SUCH A FIGHT would have 
won him the support of the peo 
ple. An appeal by him to ia ac or- 
ganized workers would, we are 
confident, have rolled up such a) 
in- stormy approval of that kind of a 
tax as to force the Republican Old 
Guard in the Senate to give way. 
The certain opposition of the press 
of the State to such a tax on the 
rich would have been similarly: 
swept aside. 

As tt is, the Senate Republican 
majority, which kicked the Admin- 
istration’s classified income tax 
proposals into the wastebasket. for 
this session, are exulting, as-Cum-} 
mings did, in Leader's surrender 
of his principled position on taxa- 
tion. 

His yielding has confirmed them 
in the belief that in the budget 
struggle they will still be able to, 
force him finally to accept either 
the iricreased sales tax—which has} 
been their objective all along—or’ 
some other form of “broad-based” 
tax that will lay the burden of the 
additional revenue required by the! 
‘budget as nearly as ‘possible wholly. 
on the workers. 

* 

THESE developments make it; 
clear that the coalition’ which 
elected’ Governor Leader should 
keep more closely in touch with 
him and let: him know just how 
they feel on policy questions. 

The. decision® in regard to what 
kind of a tax. is to provide the ad- 
ditional. revenues needed under 
the budget and regarding the 
amounts allocated to certain state 
|departments must ‘be soon reached 
by the legislature df the financial 
affairs of the state are to be kept 
from again falling into the fear- 


some. mess ‘they were in when the 
Republicans reign in Harrisburg. 
ended. 

It seems to us it would be the 
height of folly for the coalition— 
especially the labor movement—to 
let matters drift meee. , 


— | 


Christian-J ewish Caniaremce 
Backs Integration, Hits NAACP 


DOVER, Del. — The Dover 
Chapter of the National Confer-| 
ence of Christians. and Jews last 
week in a statement to the press 
came out in support of the inte-| 
gration program of the Dover 
School Board and also leveled a 
blast at the tactics and aims of 
the Natianal Association. for the 
Advancement of White People. 

The NCC] statement said inj 
part that, “The program of inte- 
gration . adopted by the local 


Education reflects an attempt by, 
intelligent -action to handle a diffi- 
cult problem.” 


The, Dover. School Baord. an- 


Under this plan Negroes who 
graduated from the eight-grade 
Booker T. Washington Sch ns grew 


apply for admission to the ninth! 
ade at Dover High School if 


7 


Last year seven Negro. studentst 


man; - Julius- ‘Wolson, Jewish. co- 


er High. They will “be eligible to 
continue in the 10th grade this 


fall. 


The Dover Chapter blast at) 
Bryant W. Bowles’ KKK anti-inte- 


gration organization came just aft-| 


er Bowles announced that he was 
helping. ta organize a Dover Citi- 
zens Committee for White Schools 
(See NORTH STAR. page 16). 


“ Weare opposed to the tactics 
and aims of the NAAWP,” the 
group said. “We believe that ter- 


rorism of parents and children as} 


practiced in Milford last year is 
directly contrary to everything w2 
hold to be American. We believe 
that there is enough intelligence 
and resources in Dover to work 
out our own problems. We urge 
all enlightened citizens to have 
nothing to do with the NAAWP,| pu 
or any other organization. ‘that'== 
preaches anti-Negro doctrines or 
anti-Semitism.” | 

The NCC] Chapter’s statement 
was signed by: Louis J: Parkér, 
Jr., Protestant co-chairman; J. E. 
Leo Scarilon, Catholic ‘co-chair 


——— 
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purpose, including: ae eaten 


“NEW CHALLENGE” 


JIM DOLSEN 


Yate Areata Io an obvi- 


ous attempt to curry favor with 
the -hundreds 
trade unionists and their sympath- 
izers who hold the: balance of 
power in the municipal election 
this fall, W. Thacher Longstreth, 
Republican -candidate for Mayor, 
rushed to the Philadelphia Bulletin 
a press release of his answers to 
a questionnaire sent by the local 
CIO Industrial Union Council to 
all candidates. 

He was.the first candidate to 


of thousands sf 


‘publicize his anwers. The rest of 


ithe - Republican nominees _ re- 
mained . silent. _Longstreth’s ans- 
wers in no way bound the Repub- 
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elected May or “the Police 
ment wonld NEVER be used as a/the 
strikebreaking agency.” That must 
have made some of his most fm- 
rtant backers chuckle, remem- 
ring what the police did in the 
old days. 

Longstreth wrote that he “cer- 
tainly. would. not permit it (the 
Police Dept.) to suppress freedom 
of speech.” That would provoke 
a horse’s laugh from the oldtimers. 

AS TO RELIGIOUS, racial and 
color prejudices, “Fortunately, here 
in Philadelphia, . both parties ad- 
here to this principle (of non-dis- 
crimination), and we are not faced 
with the prejudices which char- 
acterize the Democratic Party in 


lican organization nor its candi- the South.” 


dates. 

The Bulletin reported that “all, 
the Democratic candidates are 
‘working on a composite answer 
which may be put out as the|pa 


labor plank of that party's. plat-| FE 


form.” 
OF HIS ANSWERS to the 16: 


The dig hurts the Demos, for it 
is the truth. But what are you do- 
ing, Mr. Longstreth, to > ries 
the race prejudice in your own 

ey has emasculated the 

bill in the Republican-con- 
trolled State Senate? Deeds, not 


Depart: self el 1 prove 


: 


ee ee 


re og 
> e . 
aes oe 
—— : 


machinery to settle : P 

The workers would like.to hear. - 
a similar pledge from your com- 
rades who are running: for other 
offices at the dispensation of the 
Meades,-Meehans, and Hamiltons 
and other old-line Republican 
leaders whom, you, Mr. Long- 
streth, declared have led your par- 
ty to ruin. 

‘Your stand against requiring 
public housing project tenants to 
take : a oath is good. Why 
is it then that you do not blicly 
endorse the fight of the Philadel. | 
phia American Civil Liberties Uni- 
on to knock out the requirement 
of such an oath? Or do you fear 
that would really put you “in 
dutch,” with the “close advisers” 
we have named? 

And so it goes with the rest of 
his replies. Philadelphians should 


also: keep in mind that what the 
not, Bulletin published is not the whole | 


words, is what the voters want, lof Longstreth’s replies. What was 


questions on the questionnaire, the Mr. candidate! 


Bulletin classifies 15 as “liberal,” 
noting that “the answers pretty 
well conform to the ideas of the 
' CIO _and other union organiza- 
tions.” 

Here are some of the more sig- 


nificant of Longstreth’s replies. If|economic life.” 


: 


} 


LONGSTRETH AGREES that 
municipal. employes have the right 
to organize. and bargain collective- 
tf commenting that. “this proce- 

ure is an important part of our 
present-day governmental and 


He pledged him- 


left out by the newspaper or what 
was not released by the Long- 
streth Committee is hidden away 
in their respective files. 
LONGSTRETH TOLD THE 
Bulletin, according to its story, 
that he had written out the an- 
(Continued on Page 15) 2 


KEYSTONE LABOR 


IVE Calls Strike in 


Locked Out E. Pgh 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa. ~The system-wide strike call issued by the Westinghouse 
Conference Board of the CIO Electrical Workers Union (IUE) at its Pittsburgh meeting 
Aug. 29 for support of the 2,200 day workers locked out Aug. 8 at the local plant in a 


dispute over time-study will af-);—— 
fect upward of -50,000 Westing- 
house workers emplo ed in 28 
plants scattered over the country- 
The Steel City Industrial: Union 
Council of Pittsburgh has pledged 
its support to the struggle. 


The strike will automatically 
bring into force a recently adopted 
-amendmenttto the IUE constitution 
whereby every working ‘member 
will be~assessed one day's pay or 
$15 “for each month or part there- 
of the strike is in effect’ for a de- 
fense fund. 

The resolution for a strike call 
—which must be approved by the} 
locals—charges that the time study |7 
of day workers “flagrantly” vio- 
lates the IUE contract in attempt- 
ing to introduce a method of en-| 


forcing new .production standards! 


‘on the day workers. 
* 


IF THE company is successful 
the result will be to set these pro- 
duction stardards high- enough so 
that they can reduce. the number 


of day workers employed and create 


additional unemployment in this 
company where already there are 
many thousands of workers now 
walking the streets.” 

The company has point-blank re- 
fused to negotiate or arbitrate the 
issue of its right to time-study the 
jobs of the day workers, claiming 
this is entirely the prerogative of 
management. 

ate the effectiveness of their work 
—using any available means for that 


‘THIS indication of the intention 
of the Westinghouse to stafve its 


| 


employes into: submission calls for. prop 


cal doah back the latest. 
More than a year ago Local 107 
ed to Local 601 that the two 


unity of all its workers—IUE, UE,|—which are-the biggest in the West- 


AFL and AWSE (Association of | i 


Westinghouse, Salaried Employes,; 
Independent); production, mainten- 
ance, technical and clerical (“white. 
collar”). 

The next largest plant in the} 
Westinghouse system—that at Lee 
ter, near _Philadelphia—which is 
represented by UE poor 107 with 
some 8,000 members, has been fac- 
ing similar attacks by the: company. 


Just two months ago the Lester lo-| 


inghouse chain—get together and 
agree on common defense and con- 
tract demands, warning that other- 
wise it would be the co a 
that would: benefit from “sep~ 
‘arate and disunited b ciohabaiee i 

The IUVE-CIO leaders rejected 
this unity proposal. Neverthless, UE 
Local 107 renewed its offer of soli- 
darity at its general membership 
meting. last June when IVE Local 

conven on Page 15) 
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WESTINGHOUSE TIME STUDY WOULD 


DICTATE WORKERS’ EVERY MOVE 


EAST PITTSBURGH,Pa.—Leaflets distributed by the striking 
dayworkers at the Westinghouse plant gates thus describe the time- 
study methods of the corporation and why these are so bitterly re- 
sented. The leaflets give the time assignments for every movement: 


the worker makes. 


“Joe Doaks, movieman, will start work at 7:30 a.m, The time- 
study man will appear with stop watch and board. Study starts at 


7:30 a.m. 


“Worker reports to foreman. for ay as 
. Travel to storeroom—two minutes. 


cate—five minutes. ... 


“Slcues sana minutes. 


ay vasteriel sad Wy: 


“Move material 75 feet—seven “minutes. . . . Unload material 
—five miriutes. . . . Ge to lavatory—three minutes. . . °. Return to 


work ‘station—two minutes. 


“This will continue for the full eight hours, with every move 
you make being recorded by a watch.” 

Joe Doaks will be clocked for a week—possibly more—using - 
this method. John Doaks, material checker, ‘;comes.next. Harry Hart, 
storeroom attendant, conies next—and so on for years and years. A 


| company spokesman--A. Bolton—is quoted as having declared the 
never dN ever rheumatic n ; 


(a emne . 
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A Communist View 
Presented by 


Dr. Albert Blumberg 


National Legislative Director, - 


Communist Party, U. S, A. - 


New Century Club 


424 S. 12th esi 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wed.. Oct. 5 
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This Is Our 
$64.000 

i: ee 
Question 
The $64,000 question. isn’t restricted to TV alone. 
We have one too. 
Ours isnt sponsored by a soap manufacturer, but 


it does involve the lives and the future of the little Ne- 
gro girl who is a marvel at spelling and the Bronx shoe- 


- maker they couldn't trip up on the operas and the little 


woman who knew the Scriptures. 

In fact our question involves the life of every man, 
woman and child in the country:. And we direct our 
question to you, our readers, our public. To you, because 
The Worker and the Daily Worker are yours. 


You kept this paper alive against heavy odds all. 


through the pre-Geneva period. Now many of the things 
this paper stood for, virtually alone, are coming to fru- 
ition. The very words “peaceful coexistence” were call- 
ed red propaganda not so long ago. So was the very 


concept of a ne of the heads of the great powers. 


to settle issues by the process of negotiation. So was 
the cry to abolish atomic warfare. 


Now peaceful co-existence is proclaimed on. the 


-order-of the day. The heads of state met at Geneva 
and international tension has lessened, with the process - 


of negotiation under way. McCarthyism is having 
rougher and rougher going in our land. 
Yes, things are changing in 1955, though there is 


-estill a long way to go. The great paradox is that having 


fought through the toughest years of cold war hysteria 
and having thereby ‘helped influence these historic 
changes in favor of peace, on the threshold of exciting 
new possibilities for fulfilling the promise of Geneva 


- (and incidentally for our regaining and: expanding our 


circulation) our paper is closer than ever before to being 
choked to death for lack of finances. 

For any of our new readers who ‘may not under- 
stand why the Daily Worker and Worker unlike other 
papers, must regularly appeal for money, the reason is 
simply that our paper, unlike the big business press, 
owes its allegiance to the common people of the. land, 


and has no financial backing in the way of big ads from 


big business—for advertisement ‘not circulation keeps 


- them going with enormous profits. 


You and people like you have enabled us to defy 
predictions of doom for 34 years. We have never missed 


- a single day's publication, and confidently hope to never 


miss in: the future. 


But to keep going from now till year’s end we must : 


| frankly report that a minimum of $64,000 is needed, 


po. owt vicaethat, aS 


and needed fast. This is not some figure plucked from 


the air. It is a carefully worked out minimum. We have 


—_ every ible cut in operating expenses. believe 
i cove had to borrow heavily the past few 
| wists to keep the paper alive till this annual year-end 

} . fund. drive started. Now it is your turn to take over. 

i & And we cannot wait until the end of the drive. We 


But we 


Pm ma hes several hundred, a 
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a many-sidec gle would. 
have. to be ace sure - 
' MISSISSIppi of the eae 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago's schools opened this Gk without Emmett Louis Till. The 


14-year-old Negro child had been lynched by Mississippi white suprema- 


cists. The Till your zster was to-have been at his school desk after a week's 
visit with serie in che Tallahatchie River country. Instead his body was taken from 


that river, bullet riddled, mangled and torn, barb-wired and weigh 
machinery. Mississippi racists had lynched again. They had in this act of pertnrous 


violence announced to the world: 


_ the racists’ view of the status of 


Negroes _in America. T net had 
in this most savage killing 
screamed again their defiance of 
the ruling to Gesepreget the 
schools. 


In Chieago, whee the Till 
child was buried, well over 


100,000 persons came to view ‘ 


the smashed body. This was not 
simply a funeral. It was the 
kindling’ and the expression of 
something entirely new that is 
happening here ‘and across 
America in the fong struggle 
against lynching. 

“Not in a week, nor a month, 
nor a lifetime will people for- 
give or forget this hideous cirme,’ 
a Chicago union leader declared. 
“From this moment, the strug- 
gle against lynching takes a new 
turn.” 

HERE AND nationwide, 
there were fast-developing: signs 
that organizations, decent-mind- 
ed people were acting—first in 
shocked anger and. then in 
sober, organized determination. 
Mass rallies, petitions, wired 
messages, protest delegations, 
memorial services, union demon- 
strations—these were some of 
the first results this week. In 
the mood and the range of the 
organized reaction to this hide- 
ous lynching, there was clearly 
something. very’ new. 

With Mississippi authorities 
already indicating this week the 
outlines of an attempted white-- 
wash of the lynchers, the focus 
was on Washington and the de- 
mand was that the Eisenhower 
Administration act with vigor. 

A rally of the National Asso- 
ciation For The Advancement 
Of Colored People in’ Chicago 


_ responded to the charge levelled 


by the Rev. A. Lincoln James of 
the Greater Bethsheda Baptist 
Church: - “The Administration 
in ‘Washington criticizes other 
countries for undemocratic _pol- 
icies, but wé have not heard of 
any other country where such a 
brutal lynching has taken place.” 
To President Eisenhower went 
nationwide demands that he per- 
sonally take responsibility’ for 
the prosecution of the Missis- 
sippi lynchers, that he bring in- 
to play the. full force: of the De-. 
partment of inte: , the FBI. 


A CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers. union leader, Frank 
Brown, laid the Till ‘child’s 
lynching at the door of-—the 


Eisenhower Administration . 


which has been giving comfort 
-to “state’s rights” Dixicrats .and 
which had refused to act in two 
recent Mississippi lynchings. 

. Brown, one of the besieged 
Negro residents of Trumbull 
Park “-homes in Chicago, de- 
manded to know: how. it was ‘that 
militia was called out in Sum- 
ner, . Mississippi, on the fake 


Sad of protecting the im- 


‘Tynchers from Negroes. 
a there. has been no militia 


called to protect 29:Negro fam- 


ilies who have been ‘constant 


ag tarcgc tiene 
Phi 


‘real trial in 


-eaat My: ? mee 
, Aas: 21 Ob] Li sesee ee? 


ted with cotton mill 


' that he feels 


ASSIGNMENT, U. S. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


‘MR. ROBERT F., as the 
Wall Street Journal. calls 
him, cloaking the shy man 
and his eighty-five million dol- 
lar. fortune in anonymity, is a 
“sandy-haired, 66-year-old Mid- 


west industrial- 


jst” with a 


problem.’ Mr. 
F. earns over 
a million dol- 
lars a year but 
his take-home 
pay is only 20 
cents: on the @ 
dollar. 
Mr’. F,, 
doesn't like — 
this state of affairs, he says for it 
leaves him only $300,000 net 
a year on which to live. And 


‘$0, with the rugged honesty that 


the Journal feels is his, he says 
“thoroughly justi- 
fied in doing everything within 
legal means to reduce my in- 
come tax,” though, he adds has- 
tily, “I have no intention of 
trying. to‘ evade it.” 

So he is desperately sinking 
all his surplus income in ‘oil, 
somewhat like a harassed man 


‘who is driven to drink. But, as 


a matter of fact, we learn that 
it is not so bad. “Iax laws per- 
mit. the oil is Fs to. charge 
losses for dry 


rent income, and, the Journal 


cog us, the Government. al-. 
le costs to he writ-» - 
> ten of” So. our Mr. F:, did not — 


les against CEs. =<: haps only when 


000 a year manager “to take 
details off his shoulders.” 

So much for Mr_-F.’s dilemma 
in take-home pay. The lengthy 
story in the Journal gives us a 
few more details about the vex- 
ing problems he faces in spend- 


ing the wages he gets after 


Dilemma of $300, 000, 
Take-Home Pay 


taxes. Our millionaire is a man -. 


of simple tastes wh.o doesnt 


“have any desire to be the rich- 


est man in the cemetery,” as he 
puts it philosophically. “The 


idea of increasing my money 


never occurs to. me.” Yet the 
damn old money keeps rolling 
in, “automatically,” as he puts it, 
and never a word, from him or 
the Journal, 
gross earnings as well as net— 


~ come from the endless toil of the 


workingclass. 


MR. F., DOESN’T look like 
your conception of a multi-mil- 
lionaire, the writer tells us. He 
could be taken for a “quiet 
bookkeeper in the middle in- 
come” who spends * ‘considerably 
under what he earns.” 

Catch him in his office and 
he may be wearing a $160 
Brooks Bros. dark:blue suit, a 
$7 white shirt and a blue silk 
tie whose cost he doesn’t know 
for the missus buys “his- neck- 
socks.” He gets 


wear, shorts and _: 


that his money— ~ 


< 


a new $150 or $160. suit once 


“and then per- 


or twice a year. 
his wile tells 


him a shine 


fare too poorly :at-this venture: =~ 


- in ‘reducing his income: tax, for, 


nine" years ce ce 
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week for Johnny and Suzy, 
_ some 40 million other young- 
_ sters, teachers, principals, par- 


ents—in fact, everyone con- 
nected with: the. iblic schools— 
‘will. find “themselves confronted 
with the biggest and toughest set 
of problems in the history of our 


Ly AusUSTA SLRONY b 
WHEN school bells ring this sv 


in churches, barns, or some empty) 
— where their children may) 


it is true that new. schools are 
being built—but by ‘no means. 
enough, or fast enough. The prob-! 
lem was pushed further away from. 
solution by the last Congress when. . 
GOP leaders completely smother- 
ed the program for federal aid to 
education. We are short, said the 
government figures, some 370,600 
classroorfis—but the bill introduced | 


schools. 

The eectilpinas: can: be - ceeumell| 
in a few words—a bumper crop 
of pupils;.a famine of teachers; a} 
dosing race to construct new 
. schools to-keep up. with the mil- 
lions of new pupils; and the stub- 
‘born resistance to ending’ segre- 
gated schools in sections of the 
South. , 

The increase in the number of 


u 


y Senater Hill to grant $500 mil-| 
lion to states to meet the school 
emrgency = never got out of com- 
mittee. 

OF ‘EQUAL SERIOUSNESS is 
the teacher shortage—a national 
problem which has reached critica! 
proportions; according to the Na- 
tional Education Association: . Not 
only. is the supply of teachers in 


children. of school age has been 
settng .a mew record each year 
snoe the-end of World War II, 
and shows-no sign of decline. Last 
year there were two and a halt 
' million new first-graders. But with 
our present jhigh birth-rate, there. 


will be four: million of these kin-!" 


dorgarten graduates at the doors 


sufficient to staff the schools now 
operating, but teacher- -training in-|1 
stitutions are not graduating nearly. 
enough new teachers to take care, 
of the new millions of pupils now 
in the toddling stage. 

Again the situation in New York} 
State is typical. To meet the grow- 
ing number. of pupils enrolled in 


of the public schools in 1959. 
EVERY MOTHER knows what: 


is iappening ‘to these tots who are | 


ciag tammed inte already crowd- 
“ed school ‘buildings in ‘most “com- 
munities.. Part time ‘sessions are 
, Common in elementary schools in 
the larger cities, with some schools} 
ie ‘triple timé or three Sessions per 
"3 | 
Teachers face the burden ot 
Jarger classes, and in many schools: 
classes have their “home room” in 


public, schools 17,505 new teach 
ers had to be hired for. 1955. One-: 
third; or over 5,000. of those. hired 
were teachers with what-are called 
“emergency | - licenses” —in -other 
words, candidates who <had not; 
met: the. established standards for | 
public school teachers. 

So great has_ the eiaaieier 
been, that education officials have 
issued a Special appeal to house- 
wives. who have. attended col- 


such unlikely places as the school 
library, the’ gymnasium, ‘the au- 
disorium. Schools * known to be 
fire hazards, and buildings a cen- 
tufy old with antiquated facilities 
are continuéd iti use. For example, 
‘the oldest New York school in use, 
“was built it 1847, ~~ 
‘. Jn some extreme iristances, a re- 
converted chicken coop was made 
‘into classrooms in a ‘Virginia town 
“and a*former* dog kensel on a 
Long Island ‘estate; 4 report by the} 
National Association ‘of Manufac- 
‘tusors revealed; | 
~ “Examples ~:of - “this: sort, “from 
‘commuilities; -do* not in- 
Ba i's the problems of some ‘South- 


spublie -school- are’ not: 
Pree. at a, pet gawnts in the} 
ee nave: tenpepyied -epace 


x qaajor 


that of low salaries. The average’ 


jabe 


leges~ to enroll. in special’ speedy 
prepatation © courses of: a few 
“months to enter the teaching pro- 
fession.: © +: & 
Various reasons have base as- 
signed for the teacher shorfage—’ 
the one most frequently. heard is 


public school teachers’ 'salary,-over 
the .nation was $3065 this year. 
But many rural teachers receive as 
little . as $1700 to $2000 a year, 


mark, . 


government supplement - teachers’ 


»salaries-with aid-to-education funds} } 


in. small .communities -where. ' ‘taxes 


‘do: not yield: enough for~this pur+4q- 
pose, -has been frowned. upon} 
by the Eisenhower Sawa ys ES 


ha nage he teacher shortage 


crisis, 
Ed 


‘Federal aid program. Even the} * 


mated at.a potential $6 billions— 


\in the last Congress which would 


with “salaries in. the -larger cities). 
pulling the average over ne $3,000 | 


A ~ ater’ that. pra Federai i} 


is alt 
of the national Sechosil See w 
new Secretary of Health,| -Feeeeesesees 
ucation and Welfare, ' ‘Marion : : 8 
B.’ Folsom, says the teacher .short- g Rao santa 
is “primarily a problem for] Beers 
| | Ideal coipemenities” and is aot = in-{. ee 4 
pely it. the Adn-mistration N's} Serene 
}plax hing ee school > ggg eh aed f 
INCREASING 


ithe National Association of Manu- 
tacturers: noted that while 85,000 
new teachers were needed in the 
schools for the opening of this 
school year, not even half that 
number—only 35,000 new teachers 
were graduated from the schools 
. many of whom will never find 
their way into teaching. 
But low salaries, crowded class- 


rooms, inferior school plants, and)’ 


increased duties are not the only 
reasons for school shortage. Teach- 
ers have been the éspecial target 
of numerous inquisitions resulting 
in the resignation and dismissal of 
scores of creative and experienced | 
teachers. Furthermore, the possi- 
‘bility of becoming involved in the 
type of witchhunt which has 
plagued teachers in recent years, 
added to the fear of being cen- 
sured for-what is being taught, has 
‘undoubtedly helped steer a num- 
ber of qualified teacher graduates 
to other fields. . . 

There is no immediate solution 
in sight to the school problems of}. 
this year or the next few yoarer 
without thé enactment of a strong} 


halfway measure proposed by! 
Eisenhower to make Federal loans 
to states and communities for’ 
schools was.killed in the last Con- 
gress. | 

The proposal of Senator Lister 
Hill, that funds derived from off- 
shore oil leases and. royalties—esti- 


be devoted to aid to education—is 
perhaps the best Jong range plan 
that has been advanced, 
Organized labor has also sup-' 
ported the Hill Bill §.5, introdiced 


grant one billion dollars to schools 
over a two-year. period. 

‘With this bill pict and. sup-|{ 
‘plemented by the amendment of} 
Rep. Adam. Powell to ban aid to 
schools. which practice racial se! 
gregation, the first practical. step}. 
T ‘toward a ‘solution a the nation’s}: 
pressing school problems would 
kaveé been taken. 
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The Boss Has His 
Eye on Your Wife . 


‘A STRIKE of some 400 
workers of the Harrison Sheet 


-Metal Co., Chicago, settled after 


two weeks, was just a routine 


story that ‘probably would not. 


have received 
more than 

space for a 

filler “in the ~ 
local news- 
papers: But - 
Mrs. Esther 
Quigley, wife | 

of One of the 
stewards of the 
union, the 
United’ Auto Workers, put~ the 
brake on many’ front pages 
from coast, to coast; on the 
radio, on TV and in the maga- 
zines. 

She locked out -her bosband, 
claiming the strike was unjusti- 
fied and a hardship on the 
family of five. She even set a 
date by which time if-the strike 
wasn’t settled she’d begin di- 
vorce proceedings. Mrs. Quig- 
ley’s statements (some of which 
sounded as though written by 
company men) were featured 
daily in the newspapers. She 
jried to organize a movement 
of strikers’. wives to fight the 
strike, including counter-picket- 
ing. At one time when she ap- 
peared on her counter-picket 
line and was subject to some 
taunts, she pounced on_ the 
local union president and tore 
off his shirt. Anyway in case 
you are interested, the. strike 
was settled. Mr. Quigley - is 
home. But I have not yet learned 
whether Mrs. Quigley decided 
to reject the gains the workers 
won in their strike. 

*. 

I DONT KNOW anything 
ic about Mrs. Quigley. Perbaps she 
_just._ plain weet and 
ignorant. Maybe, as the. union 
charged, the company put her 
up, to it.. Perhaps she is bitter 
about some family ar other 
things. Maybe 
ligity seeker, Any of these and 


many other reasons, may explain 
But it isnt : 


«her «performance. 
-something for. unionists-to ignore 
or joke about. => ;. 

The. great. majosity of the 
‘wives ‘of union men go pretty 
much. along with -their hus- 
hands,‘ often actively, on picket 


lines; .in: organizing work, in. de- . 


fense of. unionism in the com- 
munity and in making the Best 


of the hardships at homé during 


payless weeks on strike: 6r on 
layoff. I would have liked te 
take Mrs. Quigley. on a tour “of 


the communities aorund Sheboy-_. 


to the homes of Koh- 


gan, Wis., 
‘Strtkers whose wives 


ler Co. 


have stood by their husbands in - 
the struggle now in its 18th. - 


month. 


] « would co liked to~ take . 


her among the wives of Louis- 
jana sugar strikers out - since 
_April,. but .where the 
Struggle is. undaunted. typ- 
ical story in American rata his- 
tory _ is. the -s taunch, support 


working-class women give to 


- injunetion-hamstrung - strike of 
= eoal miners of. 1952, the 
“wives replaced. their husbands 
“on. the lines. - - 
x. 

“THERE ABE, ieetaies « 
p= many potential.Mrs.: Ouig- 


leys in America, and the union- 


busters: are fully- aware of the 


opportunity for them. Mrs. 
Quigley’s..perfermance may ap- 
pear ade actually be). a. staged 


“job by. employer “public rela- 


tions,” but it is “something™ that 


‘calls for serious thinking in the: 


upions. | 


* § Is The Wall: Street ‘Journal lack 


‘worker wiv of 


score: or 


women’s problems: 


she is just a pub- . 


irit of’ 


Wars § front page (Spe 1) be- 


porations are — tically 
courting the wives. their em- 
ployes.. They've found it pays 
off in greater productivity, and 


greater: sales, reduced employe 
. turnover, 
sibly: eve 


‘fewer a 

fewer. strikes.” - 
ollow examples : of a 
more corporatiens. 
Quaker Oats. even employes a 


Then 


certain Kay Clancy Metz full 


time on the job of “courting” 
the’ wives of its employes—to 


show them the company’s ‘profit 


margin is very small, This type 


‘of “education” helps build re- 


sistance in the home to union 
militancy, the company finds. 
When a union launclied an 
organizing campaign at the 
companys Omaha plant, a 
scheduled meeting of wives to 
discuss “How to .Guard Your 
Husband's Heart” was quickly 


turned by Mrs. Metz on how. to 


keep husbands out of unfons. 
The union lost the collective 
bargaining election. The com- 
pany's manager said the _activity 
among the wives was “a great | 
help in delivering the lopsided . 
vote for the company.” ) 


* 


BUT MOST of the wooing of 
wives is in a “more casual way.” 
Arrangement of wives: visits to 
the plants; prize contests, lunch- 
eons, films on factory activity, 
presentation’ of «bouquets of 
roses on occasions,-‘treatment of 
‘in - the ‘com- 
pany house organ and mailing 
them to employes ,and a _hun- 
dred other ways for effective: but 
comparatively inexpensivé ways 
of winning a workers wife. 

“We are aware of the pewer 
of women,” L. C. Fill, industrial 
relations director of the George | 


-.D. Roper. Cerp., Rockford, liI., 


told WSJ. “They- can influence 


_ their husbands in - many... con- 


structive. (sic). ways, and. if the 
wives are a (?7 influence 
the company benefits.”.. 
Another. plant official said 
“We. believe the French: with 


’ their ‘cherchez la femme’ anow 


something.” 

The employers are bekinae ad- 
vantages - of one ‘of the. great 
weaknesses: of the laber move- 
ment. Although the trade. unions 
have probably, four. or more, mil- 
lion women members, it js, on 
ry whole a movement led by 

. There are practically: no 


st leaders in the. top: of- 


ficialdom; a tiny percentage at 
the middle-line level, and a rela- 
tively small number in office at 
the local level. To most women 
the trade union looks like a 
“stag” affair. : 

THE. PROBLEM of women 
in the ‘trade union movement 


are often neglected or handled 


. wrongly... Wage ‘and other type 


of discrimination is still ‘wide- 


~ spread. . 


Oaly a comparatively small 
number of unions give serious 


- the. union-struggles ef their bus- «.. thought to enrolling the wives.of 


bands. In some cases. like: in the © 


strikers into ‘the movement 
through: auxiliaries. Oftén “this 


: -work gets only formal attention — 


so that: only a tiny percentage 


. of.theaunionists’ wives are linked 
-.to the union. <- | 


“3 we = 


_ . Most - union -papers: -while 
mailed: to the homes of workers, 


ie af = 


-are not attractive to the unionist, 
‘and even less so tohis’ ‘wife or 


children. Very few run material — 
that would be“ of special interest © 


to women... It. is. found mest of - 


papers ‘aren't read. | 
- Few unions carry on.systema- 


tie scthenate se seen Doe ives of : 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER ti. 1955 


“1 Paul Krebs, secretary. « treasurer 
| Victor Leonardis and executive 


NEWARK —The NJ. State CIO, wb 


| 


in a Labor Day message signed by 
its three top officers — president 


vice president Joel. Jacobson, listed 
the coming merger between AFL 
and CIO as one of labor's greatest 
achievements in 1955. In addition 
to uniting the labor movement 
around economic. struggles the 


merger of the two groups is ex- 


to ‘ae labor's ye ly 
'the political. and legislative field. 
A united AFL-CIO political sction| officials 

movement in New Jersey 
y a decisive role in adva 
bor” s legislative program, 
could also influence. greatly 
j of candidates.’ 


The CIO Labor Day message, 
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Senate, the three labor | 

suggested that the Repub- | 
en omit “the annual protesta- 
Aions of friendship for labor.” In- . 
stead, said the message, the Senate 
should pass a whole number of 
progressive labor ‘su bills 
now bottled up ‘in the GOP caucus. 


The record of the. present. legisla- 


also hit fiard at the Republican ture is one of almost complete 


| part ywhich controls the: state leg- 
‘ islature. Addressing — themselves 


inactivity on labor and progres- 
sive — 


~* < 


3 BENDIX PICKETS 


TETERBORO. — Three peace-; of the car that injured the strikers. 


ful pickets were injured last. week 
when a scab driven car ran them 
down-on the picket line. This is 
the second such incident in North 

y strikes within a week. A few 
da’’s earlier a worker at the strike 
bound International Projector 
Corporation in Bloomfield was run 
over by a scab driving a company 
official, 

Four thousand workers, members 
of Local 158, UAW-CIO, are On. 
strike here. Another 1,000 are out 
at the East Orange plant. The in- 
— men were Fred Van Hausen, 

David Bain and Paul Font. Van 
Hausen was detained at Hacken- 


He is Joseph Leggett of Bloomfield, 
‘a plant engineer. 


The union is seeking a six-cent 
an hour wage boost, additional 
paid holidays, supplementary un- 
employment insurance and a 
quota-bonus plan. About 15,000) 
other Bendix workers in five states 
are also on strike. The company 
obtained a court injunction limit- 
ing picketing at the Teterboro 
plant to 10 men at each gate. When 
tthe three workers were run down 
hundreds of pickets rushed to the 
picketline in seas of the order. 
Union officials said the temper of 
the workers was such that they 


sack Hospital with a. leg. injury. 
Teterboro police arrested the driver 


were ew to limit the number | 
of pic 


‘GUILTY BY BIRTH’ 


Current issue of the CIO News 


says the armed’ services are mov- 
ing from a position of “ ilt by as- 
sociation” to one of “guilt. by. birth.” 
Referring to the case of Eugene 
Landy of New Jersey the CIO 


aper declares this.an instance of 


security run wild.” Maybe des- 
cendants of a “radical” named Jetf- 
ferson, and a “revolutionist” named 
W: shington should be denied com- 
mission the paper satirically con- 
cludes. 


CIO QUESTIONNAIRE 


State and County CIO-PAC are 
sending out a 50-point question- 
naire to candidates for the state 
Senate and Assembly. The ques- 
tions range from unemployment 
compensation to caucus rule. Nine- 
‘teen of the questions deal with! ; 
‘extending and liberalizing unem- 
churrag compensation, disability 

enefits and workmién’s compensa- 
tion. Others concern labor relations, 
education, taxes, vets’ bonus, dis-| 
. crimination, © egy fixing, relief for 
strikers, su food program and 
election ven 


STRIKE CONTINUES 
Strike of ee Local 475. UE 


1 workers at International Projector 
Company in Bloomfield continues. 
The workers walked out Aug. 1 
after refusing to accept a contract 
with 72 employer’ demanded 
changes that would wipe out the 
union: A mediation session broke 
up with no agreement and no 
further meetings scheduled. The 
strike was the scene of violence re- 
cently when a company official,” in 
a scab driven car, ran down a 
peaceful picket breaking*his leg. 


LABOR BRIEFS 

AFL Textile Workers at Linen’ 
Thread i in Paterson and Kearny got 
a-six-cent pay hike. The raise in- 
creases the average wage to $1.40 
an hour. Workers will get. another 
penny asa result of the increase: 
in the cost of living index... ; CIO 
Steel Workers at the Mount Hope} ‘* 


Warren Foundry and Pipe got a 
'61-cent an hour package hike over 
the next two years. Forty cents of 
| this is a ‘wage boost. . . . In the last 
‘six years Jersey employers have 
defrauded the state unemployment 
compensation fund of nearly $1 mil- 
lion, . . . State’ CIO Céavehtion in 
Atlantic wtih Dec. 9. 
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ie: the Sunday. Sept. 95, edition 


: Hof the Jersey Worker the story of | | 


Three Jerseyans will shortly go - 


iNew Jersey’s Smith Act defendants. 


va charged with “conspiracy” 


teach and. advocate the overthrow ie : 


the. Lasarrpetee 


| terests of the Railroads than with 


TRENTON.—Two workers died 
last month—one at Campbells 
‘Soup in Camden, the other, at Duf- 
fy Concrete Products in Tenafly 
—because of the negligence of the 
employers. Both men were elec- 
trocuted. 

Carl Holderman, state labor 
commissioner, said investigations 
by his department showed that de-| 


rs Die — of Boss’ 


ficiencies in plant safety programs 
contributed to the deaths of the 


two ‘men. 

The. department’s board of in-} 
quiry reported that Campbell 
Soups training program for its elec- 
tricians was deficient. Francis 


King, 40, an electrician at the 
Campbell plant, died because of 


Few Negroes Run on 


Only three Negroes will be .run- 
ning for the State Legislature on 
the Democratic and Republican 
tickets this year. All are Assembly | 
candidates. No Negroes are can- 
didates for the tSate Senate. For 
years there has been just one Ne- 
gro in the State Assembly—from: 
Essex County. 


The three candidates are Rev. 
J. Vance Mclver and Van Clinton 
in Essex County, and a Negro wo- 
man Mrs. Esther Thomas in Hud- 
son. Van Clinton is a Democrat. 
Rev. Mcliver and Mrs. bss are 
Republicans. Neither of the twol tj 


Backs Pay Bill 


NEWARK — Charles Nusser, 
Peoples Rights candidate for the: 
State Assembly from Essex Coun- 
ty; announced last week that he 
had endorsed Senate Bill 64 which 
provides that all New Jersey Rail- 
road workers be paid weekly in- 
stead of twice a month as is now 
the case. The Weekly Pay bill is 
being pushed by the Railroaders 
Legislative Committee for Weekly. 
Pay which represents 11 railroad 
unions and two women’s auxili-| 
aries. 


Nusser announced his position 
on the bill in answer to a question- 
aire from the Railroader’s com- 
mittee. All candidates for the state 
assembly and ‘senate were asked 
‘by the Committee to state_their; 
position on the measure. S-64| 
would replace an old law’ passed 
in 1911. Over 90 percent of the: 
workers in the state are paid week- 
ly wages but 75,000 railroad work- 
ers, are excluded. 

“I cannot understand why any 
legislator should oppose this meas- 
ure said Nusser’s reply to the RR} 
Committee. “Unless of course those} in 
holding up passage of the bill are 
more concerned with the selfish in-| 


| 


the legitimate needs of- the thous-! 
ands of railroad workers in our 
| othe People's Righ 

e People’s Rights candidate, 
who is well known throughout the. 
state as a leader of the’ N.J. Com-|- 
munist Party, asked that he be put 


| 
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‘Major Party Slates 


major parties saw fit to nominate 
Negroes for state posts in any of 
the other 19 counties in the state. | 

At least two other Negro candi- 
dates are running for local posts. 
Dr. James H. Reid is candidate at 
large for City Council in: Plainfield 
on the Republican ticket. “Rev. 
Woodson is Republican candidate 
for freeholder in Mercer County. 


As far as the Negro people be- 
ing represented i in government.New 
Jersey is still as backward as some 
southern states. Negroes make up 
20° percent of the state's popula- 

tion. But the lone Negro in the As- 
sembly represents just a little more 
than one and one-half percent of 
that body,.and the Senate has no 
Negroes. It has been lily-white for 
as long as anyone can remember. 
This dismal record of the ‘two 'old 
parties contrasts sharply with New 
York.and other nearby states where 
several Negroes sit in the State 
Lgeislatures. 


It is high time that liberals, pro- 
gressives and above all the labor 


movement begins to make this an/|— 


issue when Republicans and Demo- 
crats: consider candidates. It is es- 
pecially important that the labor 
movement tackle the problem. A 
fight on the part of labor against 
this discriminatory practice of the 
two: major parties would serve to 
more firmly. solidify and unite the 
labor-Negro coalition. The labor 
movement acting anitedly with the 
Negro people would be a powerful 

force for progress in the state. 
For the coming November elec- 
tions, voters as a matter of prin- 
ciple, should ignore party lines and 
support all three Negro candidates 
for the State Assembly. It is -pos- 
sible in Essex County to eleet both} 
Van Clinton the Democrat and Rev. 
Mclver. the “Republican. Together 
with a_Jarge vote for Mrs. as 
udson this would highlight the/| 
‘demand that both parties end their} 
ation against the Negro| 


ge and place more esis on 


tickets. 3 


Los Angeles CRC . 


Wires Gov. White 
LOS ANGELES, Sept. 6. —The| tion 
i Les Angeles Ciyil Rights Congress! °°" 
has wired Gov. Hugh White of 
Ne | Mississippi its demand that the 
aro. |nchers: of Feaeah Tit” . 


five violations of safety procedures. 
The Duffy —— had no safe- 
ty program: at all at the time of . 

e death of Lewis Fagone who 
was electrocuted last Aug. 17. The 
machine on which he was working 
was improperly grounded, and the 
machine became charged. 


INDICT CHEMICAL CO. 


In New Brunswick last week the 
Middlesex County Grand Jury 
handed. up. two indictments against 
the Unexcelled Chemical of Cran- 
bury. The first indictment charged 
the corporation with .“feloniously. 
killing and rage, Sa two workers 
in an explosion Ju 1954. Jo- 
seph La Mantia, 43, fat his cousin — 
Joseph La Mantia, '45, died in an 


explosion in. the plant July 22, 


| 1954. 

The second indictment charged 
the company with illegally storing 
explosives, and failing te notify the 
state labor commissioner that they 
had done so. The explosives were 
parts of hand grenades rejected by 
the government. The building in 
which they were stored blew up 
killing the two. workers. 


VIGOROUS PROGRAM 

The State Labor Department, 
since Holderman's appointment, 
(which GOP reactionaries in the 
Senate tried but failed to nullify) 
has been conducting a. vigorous 


campaign to improve safety condi- 
tions in factories in the state. Un- 
der Holderman’s leadership more 
has beenaccomplished in this re- 
speet than in all t administra- 
tions combined. hold ]derman him- 
self has a long background in the 
organized labor movement in the 
Textile Workers Union. He also 
served as Staté President of the 
N.J. CIO for many. years. 


KRANZ WINS! 


EAST ORANGE. — Republican 
Mayor William M,. McConnell had 
decreed that no one would be al- - 
lowed to examine the. public rec- 
ords of the .city’s administration. 


| versy. that bere 


4 forum.” 


But last week the Mayor caved in 
and announced, that. citizens had 
the right “to a full and complete 
inspection of any and all public 
records and minutes . . . during 
regular business hours.” 

- The man who forced the Mayor's” 
retreat is Harry Kranz, State Legis- 
lative Director. of the CIO, and 
Democratic candidate for council 
from the city’s Third Ward. Kranz 
went to court when the Mayor de- 
nied “him the ri t to inspect the ~ 
city's records. Rather than face 
‘court action McConnell ‘threw in 
the towel under cover of not -bur- 
dening the court with a contro- 

in the politi- 
an in a judicial 


Kranz. has ws setting up Cant cam~. 
prac ry, ‘régiste: 7 
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By CARL HIRSCH “CHICAGO. 


' Chicago’ s schools opened this week without Einmnett Louis Till, The 
14-year-old Negro child <e been lynched by Mississippi white suprema- 


cists. The Till youngster was to have been at his EH A esk after a week's 

visit with relatives in the Tallahatchie River country. Instead his body was taken from 
“that river, bullet riddled, mangled and torn, barb-wired and weighted with cotton mill 
machinery. Mississippi racists had lynched again. They haa in this act of barbarous 
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‘This Is Our 
$641.000 
Question 


The $64,000 question isn’t restricted to TV alone. 
We have one too. 
_ Ours isn't sponsored by a soap manufacturer, but 
it does involve the lives and the future of the little Ne- 
gro girl who is a marvel at spelling and the Bronx shoe- 
maker they couldn't trip up on the operas. and the litte 
woman who knew the Scriptures. 

In fact our question involves the life of every man, 
woman and child in the country. And we direct. our 


- question to you, our readers, our public. To you, because 
~The Worker and the Daily Worker are yours. ’ 


You kept this paper alive against heavy odds all 
through the pre-Geneya period. Now many of the things 
this paper stood for, virtually alone, are coming to fru- 
ition. The very words “peaceful coexistence” were call- 
ed red propaganda net so long ago. So was the very 


_ concept of a meeting of the heads. of the great powers 


to settle issues by the process of negvtiation. So was 
the cry to abolish atomic warfare. 

Now peaceful co-existence is. proclaimed on the 
order of the day. The heads of state met at Geneva 


and international tension has lessened, with the process . 


of negotiation ‘under way. McCarthyism is having 


“rougher and rougher going in our land. 


Yes, things are changing in 1955, though there is 
still a long way to go. The great paradox is that having 
fought through the toughest years of cold war hysteria 
and having thereby helped influence these historic 
changes in favor of peace, on the threshold of exciting 
new possibilities for fulfilling the promise of Geneva 
(and incidentally for our regaining and expanding our 
circulation) our paper is closer than ever before to being 
choked to death for lack of finances. 

For any of our new readers who may not under- 
stand why the Daily Worker and Worker unlike other 


_ papers, must regularly appeal for money, the reason is 


simply that our paper, unlike the big business press, 
owes its allegiance to the common people of the land, 
and has no financial backing in the way of big ads from 


big. business—for advertisement not circulation keeps 


them going with enormous profits. 
You and people like you have enabled us to defy 
predictions of doom for 34 years. We have never missed 


a single day's publication, sae confidently hope to never : 
- miss in the- future. 


But to keep going from now till year’s end we must 
frankly report that a minimum of $64, 000 is needed, 
and needed fast. This is not some figute plucked from 


the air. It is a Carefully worked out minimum. We have 


made every — cut in operating expenses. believe 
us. But we have had to borrow heavily the past few 


weeks to keép the paper alive till this annual year-end 
~ fund drive started. Now it is your turn to take over. 
nee. we- cannot wait until the end of ‘the drive. We 


~ need funds immediately. 
a We ask for your own pérsonal donation — AT 


a larger contribution than ever 


© defore, and sending it at once, you can help us get past 
+ this danger Spot by. meeting our most pressing obliga- 
| to EVERY READER MUST BE A CONTRIB- 


> molt pe deem s bie several hundred, or 4 


oh, ore apenas i 
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violence announced to the world 
the racists’ view of the status of 
Negroes in America. ih had 
in this most  sava illin 
screamed again their obllinal of 
the ruling to Genegrogne the 
schools. — 


In Chicago, uae the Till 
child was buried, well over 
100,000 persons came to view 
the smashed body. This was not 
simply a. funeral. It was the 
kindling and the expression’ of 
something entirely new that is 
happening here and across 
America in the long struggle 
against lynching. 


“Not in a week, nor a month,. 


nor a lifetime will people for- 
give or forget this hideous cirme,” 
a Chicage union leader declared. 
“From this moment, the strug- 
gle against lynching takes a new 


turn.’ 


HERE AND nationwide, 
there were fast-developing signs 
that organizations, decent-mind- 
ed people were acting—first in 
shocked anger and then in 
sober, organized determination. 
Mass allies, petitions, wired 
messages, protest delegations, 
memorial services, union demon- 
strations—these. were some. of 
the first results this week. In 


' the mood and the range of the 


organized reaction to this hide- 
ous lynching, there was clearly 
something very - new. 

With Mississippi authorities 
already indicating this week the 
outlines of an attempted white- 
wash of the lynchers, the focus 
was on Washington arid the de- 
mand was that the Eisenhower 
Administration act with vigor. 

A rally of the National Asso- 
ciation For The Advancement 
Of Colored People in Chicago 
responded to the charge levelled 


by the Rev. A. Lincoln James of 


the Greater Bethsheda Baptist 
Church: . “The Administration 
in Washington criticizes other 
countries for undemocratic pol- 
icies, but we have -not hE. of 
any other country where such a 
brutal lynching has taken place.” 

To President Eisenhower went 
nationwide demands that he per- 
sonally take responsibility - for 
the prosecution of the Missis- 
sippi lynchers, that he bring in- 
to play the full force of the De- 
partment of Justice, the FBI. 

* 


A CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers union leader, Frank 
Brown, laid the< Till child’s 
lynching at the door of the 
Eisenhower Administration 
which has been giving comfort 
to “state’s rights” Dixicrats and 


‘which had refused to act in two 
' recent Mississippi lynchings: 


Brown, one of: the besieged 
Negro residents of Trumbull 
Park. homes in Chicago, de- 


manded to know how it was that’ 
-. militia was called out in Sum- 


ner, Mississippi, on the fake 


pretext of protecting the im- | 
‘prisoned lynchers from Negroes. 


“But there has been no- militia 
called to protect 29 Negro fam- 
ilies who have been constant 
attack in the government-owned 
Trumbull Park homes in Chi- 
cago, Brown declared bitterly. 
A week after the Till lynch- 


ing; it was already apparent that 
‘a many-sided. struggle would 
have to be waged to make sure 
that there was a real trial ‘in- 


Mississippi of the two men who 


— aie abducted the Till 
child: after he had sepperemy - 


~ (Coutioned on Page. 13), : ta 


ASSIGNMENT, U. S. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MR. ROBERT F., as the 
Wall Street Journal . calls 
him, cloaking the ‘shy man 
ahd his eighty-five million dol- 
lar fortune in anonymity, is a 
“sandy-haired, 66-year-old Mid- 


west industrial- 
ist’ with a 


-problem. | Mr, : 


F. earns over 
a million dol- 
lars a year but: 
his-. take-home 
pay is only 20. 
cents on. the 
dollar. 

Nr 38 
doesn't like 
this state of affairs, he says Se it 
leaves’ him only $300,000 net 
a year on which to live. And 
so, with the rugged honesty that 
the Journal ‘feels is his, he says 
that he feels “thoroughly justi- 
fied ‘in doing. everything. within 
legal: means to 
come tax,” though, he adds. has- 


tily, “I have no intention of | 


trying to evade it.” 


So he is desperately sigkia : 
all -his surplus income. in oi 
somewhat like a harassed man 
who is driven to drink. But,\as 


»a matter of fact; we learn that. 


it is not-so bad. “Tax laws per- 


mit the oil o eg to charge. 


losses for dry ainst cur- 
rent incomé,” and, Journal 
informs us, the Government al- 


lows “intangible costs to be writ-. 


ten. off.” So our Mr. F., did not 


fare too poorly at this venture . 


in reducing: his income tax, for, 
nine. yéars ago, we we Jearn, he 


invested $50,000. in. Texas- or” 
Oklahoma and today. he has over 


million. in various. oil ven- 


hee ‘And he has hised 9 $15- 


reduce my in- | 


Dilemma of $300,000 
Take-Home Pay 


000 a year manager “to_ take 
details: off his shoulders.” 

So much for Mr, F.’s dilemma 
in take-home pay. The lengthy. 
story in the Journal gives us a 
few more details about the vex- 
ing problems he faces in spend- 
ing the wages he gets after 
taxes. Our. millionaire is a man 
of simple -tastes who doesn't 
“have any desire to be the rich- 


‘est man in the cemetery,” as he 
puts it philosophically. “Tine 


idea of increasing my money 


“never occurs to meé.” Yet the 


damn .old money keeps rolling 
in, “automatically,” as he puts it, 
sind never a word, from him or 
the Journal, that his money— 
gross earnings as well as net— 
come from the endless toil of the 
workingclass. . 


ee 
MR. F., DOESN'T look like 


your. conception of a multi-mil- 


lionaire, the writer tells us. He 
could be taken for a “quiet 
bookkeeper in the’ middle <in- 
come” who spends “considerably 
under what he earns.” 

Catch him ‘in his office and 
he may be.wearing a $160 
Brooks Bs dark blue suit, a 
$7 white shirt and a. blue silk 
tie whose cost he doesn’t know — 
for the missus buys “his neck- 
wear, shorts and socks.” He gets . 
a new $150 or $160 suit once 
or twice a year “and then_per- 


chaps: only. when: his wife tells 


him a shine is beginning to ap- 
pear on _,his old one.” 
Mr. F. owns a town house 


sabes massive brick” in a - 


ge emg lee 


Mater to give ot for i it. yee ly 
10 minutes from the iant, he 


‘e 

By AUGUSTA STRONG 
WHEN school bel]s ring this 

-week for Johnny and Suzy, 

some 49 million other young- 

ers, teachers, principals, par- 


cate fact, everyone con- 
noeved - with the: public schools— 
wll find ves confronted 
with the and toughest set 
of problem in the history of our 

choels, 

the problems ean be summed 
up in a few words—a bumper crop 
of pupils; a famine of teachers; a 
Jlosmg .race to construct new 
schools to keep up with the mil- 
lions of new pupils; and the stub- 
born resistance to ending segre- 
gated schools in sections of ‘the 


South. 

The increase in: the number of 
children of school age has been 
scttng a new record each a3 
snce the end of World War I 
and shows no sign of decline. Last, 
year there were two and a_ half 
million new first-graders. But with|' 
eur present high birth-rate, there 
will be four millien of these kin-' 
dezgarten graduates at the doors’ 
ef the public schools in 1959. 

EVERY MOTHER knows what; 
is 2 to these tots who are 
being rammed imto already crowd- 
ed seseel buildings in most com- 
munities. Part time sessions are 
commer in elementary schools in 
the larger cities, with seme schools! 


i 


ou triple time or three sessions per 


day. 

Teachers. face “the burden | of 
dar cer classes, and in many schools|™ 
Classes have their “home room” in| 


sien. unlikely places as the school |leges te enroll in 


library, the gymnasium, the au-. 
disorium. Schools known to be 
fire hazards, and buildings a cen- 
tury old with antiquated facilities 
axe continued in use, For example, 
‘the o'dest New York school in use, 
was builtin 1847. . 

In some extreme: instances, a re- 
eonverted chicken coop was “mode! 
into. classrooms in a Virginia town: 
and a former ‘dog kennel on a. 
Long Island estate, a report by the 
National Association of ence med 

Souter at: his 

oF t sort, trom 
Nerthern communities;:do not in- 
“clude the problems of some South-. 
erm :Negro -commrunities, where 
public school classrgoms -are not 
provided at all, and parents. in- the} 
We ots vy _ Pave. im : 


: 


ke 4 


‘n churches, barns, or some empty the National Association of Manu- 


shack, 
‘learn. | 

It is true that new schools are! 
being ~built—but by no 


means 


fem was pushed further away. from, 


solution by the last Congress when). . 


GOP leaders completely smother- 
ed the program for federal aid to| 
education. We are short, said ‘the 
government figures, seme 370,600 
classrooms—but the bill introduced 
by Senator Hill to grant $500 mil-| 
lion to states to meet the school! 
emrgency never got out of com- 
mittee. 2 
OF EQUAL SERIOUSNESS is 
the teacher shortage—a’ national 
problem which has reached critical 
proportions, according to the Na- 
ag i os Association. Not 
on fk is the supply of ‘teachers in- 
sufficient to staff the schools now 
‘operating, but teacher-training’ in- 
stitutions are not graduating nearly 
enough new teachers to take care 
of the new millions of pupils now 
in the-toddling stage. -—  * 
Again the situation in New York 
State is typical. To meet the grow: 
ing number of pupils enrolled in 
public schools 17,505 new teach- 
ers had to be hired for 1955. One- 


third, or ever 5,060 of those hired 


were teachers with what are called 
“emergency. licenses’ — in other 
words, candidates who had not 
met the established - standards for 
public schoo] feachers. | 


Se great has the emergency 
‘been, | at education officials have 


ssued a special appeal to house- 
wives who have attended col-| 


special. speedy |! 
preparation courses of a_ few) 
months te enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Various reasons aii eal as- 
signed for the teacher shortage— 
the one most heard is| 
‘that of low salaries. The. average 
public sehool teachers’ salary, ever 
the nation was $3065 this. -year. 
‘But many rural teachers receive .as 


\Titthe as $1700 to $2000 a. year, 
t cities - 
pulling the average over the $3, 000 FF. 


‘with salaries in the 


merk., 

A wropoigl that the. Federal . 
government $11 plement teachers’. 
salaries with aid-te-edueation funds 


in small. communities where. taxes..| 


do: not yield enough for this pur , 
pose. has _ been frowned none 


te teacher ‘shorta ge is a 
art: of the national school 
new age dh of Health, 


where their children may facturers noted that while 85,000 


new teachers were needed in the 


schools for the opening of this 


school year, not even half that 


enough, or fast enough. ‘The prob- number—only 35,000 new teachers 


were graduated from the schools 
. many of whom will never finf 
their way into teaching. 

But low salaries, crowded class- 
rooms, inferior school plants, and 
increased duties are not the only 
reasons for school shortage. Teach- 
ers have been the especial target 
of numerous inquisitions resulting 
in the resignation and dismissal of 


scores of creative and experienced 


teachers. Furthermore, the possi- 
sility of becoming involved in the 
tvpe: of witchhunt which has 
plagued teachers in recent years, 


added to the fear of being cen- 
sured for what is being taught, has} 


undoubtedly helped steer a num- 
ber of qualified teacher graduates 


to other ‘fields. 
There is no immediate solution 


in sight to the school problems of; 


this year or the. next few. years, 
without the enactment of a strong 
Federal aid program. Even the 


halfway measure by 


Eisenhower to make Federal Jeans} 


to states and communities for 
schools was killed im the last Con- 
gress. 

The proposal ‘of Senator Lister 
Hill, that funds derived from off- 
shore oil leases and \royalties—esti- 
‘mated at ‘a potential $6 billions— 
be devoted to aid to education—is 


‘perhaps the bést long range plan 


that-has been advanced. 
Organized ‘labor has also sup- 

‘ported the Hill Bill S.5, introduced 

in the last Congress ‘w which would 


i grant one billion dollars to schools 


Over a two-year period. 
With this bill pee and sup- 


‘plemented by thé amendment. of}. 


Rep. Adam Powell to ban aid. to 
‘schools which practice racial se- 
gregation, the actical ° step 
toward a solution o 
pressing school problems would 
have pee taken. 


local 


the nation’s} 


A STRIKE of some 400 
workers of the Harrison Sheet’ — 


| Metal Co., Chicago, settled after 


two weeks, was just a routine 
story that ope o wane: not 
have _ received a 
more than 

space for a 

filler .in the 

néews- 

papers. But 

Mrs. Esther 

Quigley, wife 

of one of the 

stewards of the 

union, the 

United Auto Workers, put the 
brake on many front pages 
from. coast. to~ coast; onthe 
radio, on TV and in the maga- 
zines. : 

She locked out her husband, 
claiming the strike was unjusti- 
fied and a hardship on the 
family of five. She even set a 
date by which time if the strike 
wasn’t settled she'd begin  di- 
vorce proceedings. Mrs. Quig- 
ley’s statements (some of whieh 
sounded as. though written by 
company men) were featured 
daily in the newspapers. 
tried to organize a movement 
of strikers’ wives to fight the 
strike, including counter-picket- 
ing. At one time when she ap- 
peared on her counter-picket 
line and was subject to some 
taunts, she pounced on_ the 
local union president and _ tore 
off his shirt. . Anyway in case 
you are interested, the strike 
was settled. Mr. Quigley ‘is 
home. But I have not yet learned 
wheéher Mrs. Quigley decided 
to reject the gains the workers 
won in their strike. 

‘ : % * 

I DONT KNOW anything 
about Mrs. Quigley. Perhaps she 
just plain backward and 
 wraniiory Maybe, as the wnion 
charged, the company put her 
up to it. Perhaps she ‘is bitter 
about some family , or other 
things. ‘Maybe she is just a pub- 
licity seeker. Any of these and 
many other reasons, may explain 
her performance... But it isnt 
something for unionists to ignore 
or joke about. : 


The great majority: of the 
Wives of union men go pretty 
much along with their hus- 
hands, often actively ‘on, picket 
lines, in organizing work, in de- 
fense of unionism in the com- 
munity and in making the best 
of the hardships at home during 

yless weeks on strike or- On 
at ff. I would have liked to 


take Mrs. Quigley on a tour of . 


the communities aorund Sheboy- 
an, Wis., to the homes of Koh- 
r Co. strikers whose wives 
have stood by their husbands in 
the struggle now in its. 18th 
month. 


I would have liked to take 
her among the wives of Louis- 
jana, sugar strikers’ out since 
April, but where the spirit of 
struggle is undaunted. The typ- 
ical story in American labor a 
tory is the staunch support 
working-class women give te 


. the ‘union struggles of their hus- 
In some eases like in the 


bands. 
injunction-hamstrung. 
the coal miners . 


strike. As 
1952, 


soca |. Wives replaced their. husband 
“>. < ae es the lines. :* 3 , 


’ 


* 
‘THERE ARE, pene 
t many potential Mrs. Quig- 
in America, and the union- 
aes are fully aware of the 
opportunity for » them, —Mrs. 


Pots potatoes ater : 
ees Quigley’s performance may ap- 


a ey a oy * 
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ey $ 
meceee | tions,” 
° ; 


“ job. by employer. 
See | but it is. something that. 
Sees | Calls for serious oles in the 
“oa | unions. : HRY: 3 
Be 34 2 Journal: last 
“| week. looked into the’ matter of _ 
| the: influence of- workers’ Pipi 


pear (and actually be) a staged 
“public rela- 


‘The. WallStreet. 


> EE te “atl:  Wensover 9 perce 


She - 


* tive 


“ws s ‘front page (Sept. 1) be- 
“More and “more. v. S. --gor= 


shy: even fewer teal 

Then follow examples of a 
score Or more. ‘corporations. 
Quaker Oats tven employes ‘a 
certain Kay Clancy Metz full 
time on the job of “courting” 
the wives of. its employes—to 
show them the com eh profit 
margin is very small. This type 
of Pe cation” helps build .re- 
sistance in the home to union 
Iilitancy, the company finds, 

When a union launched an 
organizing cam oe at the 
companys Oma plant, a 
scheduled meeting of wives to 
discuss “How to Guard Your 
‘Husband’s Heart” was quickly 
turned by Mrs. Metz on how to 
keep husbands out of unions. 
The union lost the collective 
bargaining Ziection. The com- 
pany’s. manager said the activity 
among the wives was “a great 
help in delivering the lopsided 
vote for thé company.” 


* 


BUT MOST of the wooing of 
wives is in a “more casual way. 
Arrangement of wives visits to — 
the plants; prize contests, lunch- 
eons, films on factory activity, 
presentation *of _ bouquets of 
roses on occasions, treatment of 
womens problems in the com- 
pany house organ and mailing 
them to employes ,and a. hun- 
dred other ways for. effective, but 


comparatively inexpensive ways — 


, Of winning a worker's wife. 


“We are aware of the power 


_ of women,” L. C. Fill, industrial 


relations: director ‘of the George 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IiI., 
told WSJ. “They can influence 
- their husbands in many con- 
structive (sic) ways, and if the 
Wives are a good (?) influence 


| the company benefits.” 


Another plant official said 
“We believe the French with 
their ‘cherchez la femme’, know 
something.” 

The employers are taking ad- 
vantages -of ‘one of the great 
weaknesses of the labor move- 
‘ment. Although the trade unions 
have probably four or more mil- 
lion women members,’ it is on 
the whole a movement led‘ by 
men. There are practically ne 
women leaders in the top of- 
ficialdom; a tiny percentage at 
the middle-line level and a rela- 
small number in office~at 


the l level. To most women 


the trade union looks like a 
“stag” affair. 


THE. PROBLEM of women 


Only. a * comparatively “small 
‘number .of unions give serious 
_thought to enrolling the wives of 
strikers into the movement 
through ‘auxiliaries. Often this 
work gets only formal attention 
so that only a tiny percentage 
“of the unionists’ wives are linked 
to the union... | 


: while 
Pe ney oy Flt gam ta omg 


“are not attractive to the ; 
and even less. so to he yoientst 
children. Very few run material 


that weuld be: of. special;interest 
ta ‘women. It is found. most of 


Dear Professor: ” 

I am mad, clear through ° nal 
égree that it is a shameful attack 
being 
ruin your neces of earning. a’ 
livelihood as well as destroy your 
reputation. 

I am mad clear through as I 
read what they are doing to you, 
because I have a friend, born in 
New Jersey whom the | witch- 
hunters are also attacking and 
framing up 

-His name is Saul Wellman, act- 
ing chairman of, the Michigan 


Communist Party, “convicted” un-|: 


_ der -the Smith Act by the hated 
informers and their brazen, mad- 
dening lies, He has been sentenced 
by Federal Judge Frank Picard 
to four years and eight months in 
jail. He is out -ate present on} 
$25,000 bail nding appeal. 
My friend te rd in the school- 
rooms of his native city, the heroic 
stories of Nathan Hale, Patrick 
Henrys orations. He too listened 
about the terrible courage of Stony 
Point, Pickeit's charge and the 
Argonne. I have heard him talk, 
many times of his love for the 
‘Writings of Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Frederick Douglass, Tom Paine, 
Sojourner Truth. 

He is a veteran of World War 
Il..He was a corporal in the H0I1st/ 
Airborne and suffered a severe 
- heart wound. He was found on 
the battlefield at Bastogne after 
‘being shot. while coming down in 
a parachute jamp behind enemy 
linés. 

Political opponents of his’ in 
high places have used the Veterans 
«Administration (just like someone. 
is using the Army against you) 
against him and taken away his 
100 percent disability pension. 

That's: why. when: J read: your 


Jetter* in. the»-Detroit Free Press\from all democratic 


act Am 29 about what they 
- were to you, it. brought to 
mind all the things ney were}. 
come to. my. criene. © 


perRoit : 


made on you, which may jin. spades -along that line with my 


- hats. why : He agree with you 

at what they are trying to do 
to” “you: is outrageous, ' use I 
have watched how they doubled. 


friend 

And the reason they have gone 
after ‘you, Professor, is they went 
after people like my friend. You 
know how they denied passports, 
instituted “loyalty” oaths on jobs, 
housing projects ete. You are well 
aware of the assaults on academic 
freeddm that took place and. the 
questioning of :the right of young’ 
people to be non-conformists. 


s 


. ‘EDI OR | 


LIVONIA, Mich. “For 


should about ¢ 

ers in his plant, GM’s Bi ye 
Bumper plant here, Al Mi 
editor. of the “Forgeman, ” UAW 
Local. 262 newspaper, was given'} 
'a two weeks suspension, - 


-GM intended to kep this fight-, 
ing union editor out of the shop. 
permanently but militant solidar- 
ity actions by his shopmates forced 
GM to take him. back but hang the! 
two weeks suspension on him. The! 
local union leadership has filed 
all the necessary griévance papers 
and states they will carry it to’ 
the highest board of settling dis-' 
putes. Meanwhile the workers were 


| 


If you have tke chance yet to! 
speak out like you are doing its 
because great teachers like the late 
Professor Albert Einstein and, 
others advised the people to speak 
out and defy the witchhunters. 
The witch-hunters don’t care 
what kind of “Communist” you 
are, whether it’s a member of the 
Communist Party or a. anti-Com- 


ready to set up picket lines, block! 
the plant gates with cars, the lat- 
ter action they did, but the union 


leadership called it off on the}- 


grounds the company would start 


tantly went back to work. 


The other day when the dou 
committee at GMs -Spring. and 
Bumper. plant met with manage-} 


munist. Reminds me of the story 
of police charging into a crowd 
once and someone ‘yelled, “don't 
hit ‘me, Im an anti-Communist.” 
The policeman replied, “I dont; 
care what kind of Communist you 
are. 

Professor, I would like to see 
you vindicated. But I don’t belheve 
it can be earned by tramping on 
the rights of others. 

Might I recall the prophetic 
words of the late U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson who 
once said that the rights of Com-| 


‘ment on Millstein's suspension the 
lcompany “produced” 


evidence to 
> back up their charge that Mill-| 
'stein’s editorial on speedup was 
“inflammatory.” 


They threw down a copy of the 
Aug. 28 issue of the Michigan 
Worker and pointed to a_ story, 
headline, “GM Suspends UAW 
‘Editor Whe Exposed ‘Slaughter- 
house’.” 


Millstein was suspended on 
Aug. 16. ‘More than a score of 
newspapers have published the 
story of the UAW editor's suspen- 


munists are.tied up in the cans 


‘bundle as for all other Americans 
] invite ‘you to join in the de- 
veloping struggle in America to 
defend those rights under attack’ 
by MeCarthyite witch - hunting 
committees and fingermen. 

Yes, I am sure that if you do, 
you will receive acknowledgment 
Americans. 
that-you are a loyal American. 

Best of luck, 
BILLY ALLAN 
Editar, Michigan Worker 


on Steel Workers 
Causes 135 Stoppages — 


“CORSE: “At the Great Lakes 
Stect Mill here constant’ attacks 
“against the ‘working conditions of 
the workers, m s of United 
Steel Workers, CIO local 1299, 
shas forced the men int m stop 
_ pages. since the mill was ht by 
E. T. Weir and Co. Weir is known 
“‘as one of the most reactidnary, 
anti-labor bosses in America. 


Unsettled grievances have 


caused most of the stoppages. Man- 
agement has adopted a hardboiled} 


attitude towards the union and/| 
- stalls on settling. beefs. 
_ The beefs center mainly around 
speedup, unjust firings and work- 
ing men out of their classifications. 
Recently David McDonald, 
ident of the United Steel Workers, 
visited the city of Ecorse and 
spoke to meeting of committeemen, 
foremen and ether supetvi 
= at the High School.” _ , 
ie: theme was: “end. 2095 eal ¢ 


res-} 


eary per-/ 


in Great Lakes, there are no two 


|head, Senator P. Deacy of GM’S 


sion but GM picked out the Michi- 
gan Worker story in order to try 
‘to make stick their phony charge 
of “inflammatory.” 


If GM expected any denuncia- 
tion of the Michigan Worker cov- 
erage of the Milstein suspension 
from the shop committee they did 
not get it. The Michigan Worker} 
story: was a news account which} 
reprinted mostly the news of the 
ea that injured three: work- 
cers 


_ 


FEPC 


FLINT. — The personnel Dept. 


Buick Motor Division still hasn't 
seen fit to answer the FEPC. cem- 


Sides on. this situation. It is the | 


anti-labor policies of Great. Lakes 
company officials directed by 
the anti-laber hands and mind 
of E. T. Weir of National Steel; 
that causes walkouts and strikes. 
The “harmony” theme and 
“peace meetings” once a month 
that Dav McDonald p: 
in our opinion cannot solve the 
problem. Let the company: halt 
its attacks on the union and stop 


mills. 

The auto workers who have 
‘to live with a new three year 
contract with a bunch ef com- 
_ panies who are in a mad race 
for production don't relish the 


Chrysler and American Motors-/ 


was- only stopped - when ‘the 


— 


worsening. conditions in the | 


_| many countries, part 


mittee of UAW Buick Local 599's 
charge, Buick practices discrimina- 
tion at the hiring gates.” 

Both at Fisher Body nt 2 
and Buick the UAW is charging 
discrimination and several weeks’ 


readying the first case under the 
new Michigan FEPC law against 
'GM in. Flint for refusing to hire 
Negro and:.Latin American women 
and: further practicing discrimina- 
against Negro men at the 

ag The new Michigan  F 

is effective Oct. 1. 


700 Million Sign 
Against A-Bomb 
- WEENNA.—Close to. 700 mil- 
lion people in all countries of the 
world have. signed the Appeal 
against the preparation for Atom- 
“te War, launched on Jan. 19, 


1955. The exact figure on Aug. 
6 stod at 655,963,811 and the’ 


campaign is still in full sing im 
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in 


selling 
\the story as a ee roagn® ator a 


em 


pte first-hand Took at gee et 
: by one who was there 


‘JOE CLARK- 
Friday, September 30, at 3 p. mn. 
PARKSIDE HALL | 
3119 Fenkell, Detroit 
_ Adm. 50ce or a sub to 
Michigan or Daily 
Worker 


Auspices, Michigan Worker 


_Brmg your unites to 
Annual Press Fund 


the 
drive. Help Michigan make 
its quota. 


hesiind pA 


— 


mass firings. The workers reluc- 


ago announced. that they were! . 


jin New York. In Michigan: Cong. Bentley, 


a. er  AUTOTOWN Al LEY 
Le ! ig THE OLD-TIMER 


INVESTIGATION. A Senate Investigation Committee headed 
by Senator Monroney has asked 41,000 new ear dealers to fill out a 
questionnaire on their “problems.” it promises to be juicy, especially 
the dumping of new cars by the companies on dealers and. then 
threats te remove their franchises if they dent get rid of them, re- — 
gardless of losses, before the next model comes out. Reports are 714.- 
060 new cars are still unsold of 1955 vintage. Twenty-three percent 
higher than a year ago. Unsold used cars are estimated at 778,000, 
some 20 percent above a year ago. ; 
* 


FLINT. The CIO. Council seems to have won a victory in City 
Hall with the news that they licked the idea of a city payroll tax. 
Now a property tax is going on the ballot in November, A property . 
tax is only alright when its levelled at these with ability to pay, 
namely GM: Its properties should be CORRECTLY ASSESSED. 
something that’s never been done in the history ef Flint. Honést 
assessers could do that. | 

© : 

FREE ENTERPRISE. The Teledo Blade oils that an auto- 
mobile is no home for a family of nine. Man, woman, seven children, 
who ‘couldn't find a house to live in in Toledo, . “lived” -in a 
car fer 1Z days. Never heard of auto workers in Socialist lands hav- 
ing to live in an automobile because of no tint 

* 

GIVEAWAY. Listen to this proposed giveaway py Mayor Cebo 
and his boy, Leo Nowichi, self-styled “manager” ef the DSR. No- 
wicki proposes to sell 184 street cars for $1,104,000. The book value 
of the. street cars is $3,240,000, thus the tax payers stand to lose 
$2,144,000 on Nowicki’s “deal.” Meanwhile the city is buying Gen- 
eral Motors buses at $30,000 a piece (GM doesn’t make ‘street cars). 
You see, what’s good for General Motors, results in Detroit taxpay-. 


ers losing $2,144,000 by. Nowieki's giveaway. Write your council- 


man and protest this giveaway. ‘GM supplies 70 percent of all buses 


| ~used in the nation. 


+ 
“LOYALTY COMMISSION.” This bunch of spies. that have 


" gotten over $300,000 appropriated to them in the last six years by 


the City Council, seek to substantiate their useless existence bys get- 
ting into the Professor Kelly case at Wayne University. 
* 


PROGRESS. A cop in this town whe latched ento the: Civilian 
Defense setup and formed a stoolpigeon. department has been re- 
lieved of all duties with CD. Too, anyene arrested in Toledo gets a 
copy of a pamphlet os him what his eivil rights are. How about 
that for Detroit? 


“DEAD?” We are afraid that U. S. Senater Pat McNamara’s 
enthusiasm got the better of his political know how when he. teid 
Democrats in Mackinaw that McCarthyism is a dead issue. No one 


| denies that 1954 was a series of setbacks for McCarthyism, but the 


fascist-like crew around him and he himself is-active. MeCarthy’s part- 
ner in frameups, Roy Cohn, is being primed: to run fer U. S. Senater 
is a ean- 


a MeCarthyite 
didate for Governor. Has Pat fergetten all ie McCarthyite laws en 
heard. dd toasteiplanes to 


the books, the ‘witchhunts, the deportation h 


a lohg way from being a “dead issue.” 
os 
: MARTEL. ‘AFL leader Frank X. Martel’s Jeu is a loss to the 

Michigan labor movement.. A reformist trade unionist, 

early days of the young Secialist’ Republic in the Soviet Union he — 
thought a “look” should be taken. Also he spoke at a number of So- 
viet-Américan friendship rallies in the last 20 years. He hated Fas- 
cism.. For these. things, plus his work to build the labor movement, 


his death is a loss. 


BURROUGHS: The open ai ‘Déitenshe: Aadig Machine 
¥ is. retaliating we ‘Leet against militant workers seeking to 
» @union., t See —_ have taken place, ‘watch for action 


rece! 


tin 16 
be FRANK LOOK is PLAN. To: 


find eS eA True we picked 
= oo we kaos 

| plant gate e| is 

been started, while at other gates 
— stopped because of heavy lay- 
s. : : 
We note a heartening renewal of |‘ 


subscriptions to the Michigan and 
Daily Worker in this “slow” sum- 
>| mer period just ended, But this 
is not enough to offset ‘the decline} 
14a circulation. | 

Thus the contradiction is that) - 
while the need of the paper is 
greater, while the movement pro- 
gresses, the circulation of the Marx- 
ist press declines, .No one will 
disagree that the great events call} 
for 2 Marxist viewpoint, that the 
left wing forces need that, espe- 
cially among auto workers, who 
make up the most militant section 
of American labor. 


Because of this drop in ddrcele- 
tion our financial condition is pre- 
carious. Cuts in bundle orders, 
failure to pick up. bundles, or get 
a group and go out and sell the 
paper, has resulted in the Michi- 
gan Worker owing the National 
Worker, some $800 in_ bundle 
money. This comes about because 
people are not selling, and as a re- 
sult do not pay their bills. 


Nationally, to meet this and 


among peoples and 
nations have taken on a new look 
with tensions further relaxed. by in- 
tterchange of de ; between 
the various nations—United States, 
Britain, France, Soviet Union. 
People feel more free to talk; 
to take a public stand and partici- 
pate in discussions on the great 
issues of our time. They search 
informations, pass on _ interpreta- 
tions of these fast moving events 


one year subs. 

3. By Jan. 1, 1956 to bring 
|'the bundle back up to what it was 
a year ago, namely 1500. 

We are sure that our support- 
ers and readers, in the First, 13th, 
15th, 16th, 17th Congressional 
Districts; in Ford's, General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler, Flint, Pontiac, Sag- 
inaw, Upper Peninsular, Western 
Michigan, the AFL, the National 
Groups, the Young People’s move- 
ment, will give us an answer. 

That answer we are sure will be 
increase bundle orders, more subs, 
collecting money for the annual 
fund drive, selling the paper in 
every corner of the state. 


| 


and Bill of Rights and exercise it. 

While there is this bursting out 
of things, a contradiction exists that: 
only you, reader of the Michigan 
Worker, can resolve. 

That ’ contradiction is, that dur- 
ing these exciting news months of 
the summer. of 1955, when one} 
would have expected the. circula- 
tion of the Michigan Worker to 
have expanded, it décreased. 

Many crack sales people went on 
vacation and didn't take time to 


What's Going On in Auto, Highlights: 


New Contracts, Gains, FEPC, 
Strikers, Editor, yeedup 


was that of equalization-of wage)son workers, worth more than five 
rates between workers in outside’ 
plants with Detroit plants. Ii 
meant elimination of inequities of 
four to nine cents in iene Ye work- 
ers on the same job. 


Some 16,000 workers were vic- 
tims of this. chiseling by Chrysler, 
which is now eliminated. This is 
the first time wage rates have been 
equalized on a_ national scale by 
any. of the Big Three. 

Other gains were that of 9,000; 
office. workers and engineers. being 
brought under almost similar terms 
of the gains made as production 
workers. Minimum and maximum 


rates of pay were raised here.| 7, A precedent-setting pension 
The Chrysler office workers are|¢,. 000 inactive, displaced Hud- 


tl ] in the Bi | 
aid” path se Lo an son workers who will get $1.75 
a month times years of service, up 


UAW leader said the gains would 
to a maximum of 30 years at age 


be used to encourage unionization 
among white collar workers in 65, with a 10-year vesting provi- 
sion— | 


other companies. Salary workers 
8. A- Ford-GM - Chrysler - type 


for the first time come under the 

lay off benefit plan. 
GAW, also covering office and en- 
gineering employes at Hudson, to 


Reports have it that once ‘the 
AFL, CIO merger is consumated | 

go into effect Sept. 15, 1956, with 
first benefits to be paid out a year 


a national organizing drive is 
scheduled: with auto office workers 
later— 
9. A three percent improvement 


8% one of the concentrations 
early in 36. 

high to load up their showrooms} factor for salaried employes. call- 
with “first” cars, while the work- ing for a minimum “of $10.38 a 


ers take the beating. ‘ A 3 ( week— 


ert ee ih demand al | 10, A new cost-of-living formu- 
standard to set with no stalling). DETROIT. The UAW-CIO la identical with that. of th t 
around and if its violated and the and the Astin Motors Corpor-| ..., sttting « eins Thi tO di 
company wont budge then ajation reached agreement on @ NEW! vides an widitional, t By oie wi 
master contract which follows the eda 


strike vote on a plant basis will 
Big Thres: pattern. effective as of Sept, 1, 1955. 


“ © apo and strike action ensue 
€ company persists, Agreement on a three-year con- 
‘Norm Matthews, UAW vice tract between Allis Chalmers t e 
MFG and UAW-CIO covering 17,- 
FLINT. — Thousands of GM- 


granted Hudson workers in 1947 
in lieu of heliday pay— 


5. Two cents per hour addition- 
al insurance effective. Sept. 15, 
1956— 

6. Integrated pensions, calling 
for old age benefits after 65 of 
$2.25 per month times years of 
rservice, with no limit, in addition 
to Social Security; plus 10-year 
vesting, with no age. require- 
ments— 


DETROIT. — A section of the 
new UAW agreement with Chrys- 
ler marks a important return to 
the old fightirig days of the union 
and combatting speedup. This is, 
over and above the pattern won, 
similar to Ford and GM on the 
economic phase. 

The new contract section grants 
-the union now: the right to take 
a speedup beef, created by man- 
agement violating an agreed upon, 
standard, and if it isn’t settled at at 
a plant level then it doesn’t go up 
“into the wild blue yonder” of re- 
view boards, screening commit- 
tees. and the “impartial umpire.” 

What's new about the next step) 
is tsat now the workers. om a plant} 
basis. can strike on the speedup 
beef; Watch how. this will effect 
the battle against speedup on the 
new 1956 model. | 

Always the. companies when the 
new model starts fight against set- 
. ting any production standards. 
claiming they are “getting. the 
bumps out.’ 

For weeks they keep production 


2 genie in pera of | Chaysiee 
told newsmen fhat this was one ol! sg workers in six plants was also 
Ssaniia age shes ayes bony established. Pretty much the same] Buick weakens here will vote on 
y pattern as the Big Three andistirke action, Sept. 11 because of| 
AMC was gained, health hazardous conditions - in 
lant 70. It has been the: j 


that, the speeded up workers will 
say, “Yeah, brother.” a 
Senha oe OF THE UAW. 
AMC CONTRACT oil Saying wet the 
their time to get relict 


Chrysler spokesman Robert 
Condor, wasn’t too happy about 
1. As annual improvement’ fac- 
tor of six: cents or two and a half} dust smoke. 
}percent, retroactive to June I, the, heat, and ia 
1955; other increasesto go into| 


all this and smiled faintly when 
effect June 15, 1956 and i 


ety, ce 


-asked for .a comment. 


jworker with his 
1 Gerataies ae tno 


{By that evening "ihe De 
ten Civic Association, a 
aninded - 


yiward and misled white neighbors 


cents, in return for the dropping 
of the three-cent wage increase 
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DETROIT. Jaws, a . Neg 


a = 


ep a aR ol 
houge at 7745 ttonte, | porner. 0: 


Ku Klur Klan P hed 
mobilized several hondred back- 


of Love's to mass in front on his, 
‘new home. 

While police stood on the side-|™ 
walks and heard the crash of 
breaking windows from _ rocks 
thrown by the mob, not a single 

rson was arrested. A police] 
Conant stood among the mob 
and told them on Aug. 30, the 
second night a mob was allowed 
to gather, that they could go 
home as the “colored man has got 
his money back and left.” 

A leader of the mob who re- 
fused to give his name cried out 
in a whisky-soaked voice, “we 
have accomplished our purpose, 
now we can disperse.” Asked if he 
represented the DeWitt-Clinton 
Civic Association he said with a 
quick look, “No, Im = from the 
lcommunity.” ~ No one seemed to! 
know him however and he vanish- 
téd before we could quiz him more. 

Many people.showed us their 
membership cards in the DeWitt- 
Clinton Civic Association and ad- 
mitted that they had just recently |is 
signed up. — 


“ 


‘ 4 
‘ont a Pe ks 


When a Negro worker was 
forced to leave a home he had 


t because of a Hitlerite- 

ed mob outside threatening 
baa throwing rocks and busting 
windows, and. that mob. is not dis- 
persed nor its leaders arrested, the 
‘Negro citizen Love's rights are 
being violated and he is not get- 
ting the protection of the la w. 


We published in the Mic 
Worker an open letter to the FBI 
on July 17, in which we told of 
the Hitler-minded activities of an- 
other of these outfits, the Grand 
River-Livernois Civic Association. 
A spokesman for that group told 
our reporter “remember you have 
to organize an association and 
get all the neighbors to agree to 
sell to white only.” That's a vio- 
lation of the Constitutional right of 
Negro. citizens. The FBI to our 
knowledge has not conducted any 
investigation of the Grand River- 
Livernois Civic Association, Now 


comes the DeWitt-Clinton Civic _ 


Association and in its train'a mob 
formed to prevent a Negro citi- 
zen living in a home he bought. 


_ Again this newspaper ony. to 


Will the FBI investigate ‘that? 


| 
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DETROIT,—It is reported that 


the government will use nine in-| 
formers in the move to denatural-! 
ize Billy Allan, editor of the Mich- 
igan Worker when his trial opens ' 
on Tuesday, 10 a.m. before Fed- 
eral Judge Frank Picard. This is 
the second time Allan has been 
brought before Picard on frame-up 
charges, the other time under the 
| Smit Act, when he was found, 
“guilty,” sentenced to 4% years 
in jail» $10,000 fine and got out 
on $20;000 bail ding appeal. 
His fellow defendants then were 
Saul Wellman, Nat Ganley, Helen| 
Winter, Tom Dennis, Phi , 

all of whom received similar sen- 
‘tences and are out on bail. 

Allan, is being charged _ this 
time, with “fraud and deceit” for 
“concealing” his . membership’ ‘in 
the Communist Party. when he got 


his citizenship in 1935. This is 
second case in years where a well 


li 


alization for his well bap 
cal. beliefs and memb 


9 STOOLS TO BE USED At 
ALLAN: IN TRIAL SEPT. 27 


ilar frame-up charges. The. U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in Schneider- 
man’s favor and he retained -his 


| citizenship. The Allan case is iden- - 


tical with the Schneiderman case 
in many res . Funds are ur- 
gently needed to ‘fight the phony 
charges, send to Allan Defense 
Committee, 920 Charleviox Bld. 
Detroit, or c/o Michigan Worker, 
2419 - Grand * River, Detroit 1, 
|Michigan. The Allan. Defense 
Committee urges a big turnout on 
Tuesday, .Sept. 27th when the 


iramne-Sp tria begins. 


JATOMIC ‘PLANT : 
Eggs laid by ducks. in the vi- 
cinity of the Hantfo Mash... 


popping with aio. a ¥ oF oe 
Atome-for-Peace: Conference was 


known Communist faces denatur- Of Sens 
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‘This Is Our 
864.000 
Question 


The $64,000 question isnt restricted to-TV alone. 
We have one too. 
Ours isnt sponsored by a soap manufacturer, but 


it does involve the lives and the future of the little Ne- 


gro girl who is a marvel at spelling and the Bronx shoe- 


maker they couldn't trip up on the operas and the little 


woman who knew the Scriptures. 

In fact our question involves the lifeof every man, 
woman and child in the country. And we direct our 
question to you, our readers, our public. To you, because 
The Worker and the Daily Worker are yours. 

You kept this paper alive against heavy odds all 
through the pre-Geneva period. Now many of the things 
this paper Stood for, virtually alone, are coming to fru- 


ition. The very words “peaceful coexistence” were call- 


ed red propaganda not so long ago. So was the very 
concept of a meeting of the heads of the great powers 
to settle issues by the process of negotiation. So was 
the cry to abolish atomic’ warfare. 

Now peaceful co-existence is proclaimed on the 
order of the day. The heads of state met at-Geneva 
and international tension has lessened, with the process 
of negotiation under way. McCarthyism is naving 
rougher and rougher going in our land. 


Yes, things are changing, in 1955, though there is 
still a long way to go. The great paradox i is that having 


fought through the toughest years of cold war hysteria 
and having thereby helped influence these_ historic 
changes in favor of peace, on the threshold of exciting 
new possibilities for fulfilling the promise of Geneva 
(and incidentally for our regaining and expanding our 
circulation) our paper is closer than ever before to being 
choked to death for lack of finances. 

For any of our new readers who may not under- 
stand why the Daily Worker and. Worker unlike other 
papers, must regularly appeal for money, the reason is 
simply that our paper, unlike the big business press, 


_ owes its allegiance to the common people of the land, 


and has no financial backing in the way of big ads from 
big business—for advertisement not circulation keeps 
them going with enormous profits. 

You and people like you have enabled us to defy 
predictions of doom for 84 years. We have never missed 
a single day'’s.publication, and memneeeys hope to never 
miss in the future. 

But to keep going from now till year’s wa we must 


_ frankly report that a minimum of $64,000 is needed, 


and needed fast. This is not some figure plucked from 


the air, It is a carefully worked out minimum. We have 
made every possible.cut in operating expenses. believe 
us. But we have had ‘to borrow heavily the past few 
weeks to keep the paper alive till this annual year-end 
fund drive started. Now it is your turn to take over.. 
| And we cannot wait until the end of the drive. We 
need funds immediatély. 


We ‘ask for your ewn merscnish: dimaiions- AT 


= oe igh our most | oe obliga- / 


4 


oe | “ONCE. By sending a larger S dontelbation: than ever | : 
ae, * a — = beam it at once, you can. red us get past . 


By CARL HIRSCH 


Chicago's schools opened this me without Emmett Louis Till The 
14-year-old Negro child- had been lynched by Mississippi white suprema- 


cists. The Till youngster was to have been.at his school desk after a week's 
visit with relatives in the Tallahatchie River country: Instead his body was taken from 


that river, bullet riddled, mangled and torn, barb-wired and weiglited with cotton mill 


machinery. Mississippi racists had lynched again. They had in this act of barbarous 


violence announced to the world 
the racists’ view of the status of 
Negroes in America. = had 
in. this most sava killing 
screamed again their at she of 


‘the ruling to desegregate ‘the 


schools. 


In Chicago,. where the. Till 
child. was buried, well over 
100,000 persons came to view 
the smashed body. This was not 
simply a funeral. It was - the 
kindling and the expression of 
something entirely new that is 
happening here and _ across 
America in the long struggle 
against lynching. 

“Not in a week, nor a month, 
nor a lifetime will people for- 
give or forget this hideous cirme,” 
a Chicago union leader declared. 
“From this moment, the strug- 
gle against lynching takes a new 
turn.” 

HERE ‘AND | nationwide; 
there were fast-developing signs 
that organizations, decent-mind- 


ed people were acting—first in 


shocked anger and then ‘in 
sober, organized determination. 
Mass rallies, petitions, wired 
messages, protest delegations, 
memorial services, union demon- 
strations—these were some of 
the first results this week. In 


the mood and the range of the 


organized reaction to this hide- 


ous lynching, there was clearly 
something very new. 

With Mississippi authorities . 
already indicating this week the 
outlines of an attempted white- 
‘wash of the lynchers, the. focus 
was on .Washington and the de- 
mand was that the Eisenhower 
Administration act with vigor. 

A rally of the National Asso- 
ciation For The Advancement 
Of Colored. People in Chicago 
responded to the charge levelled 
by the Rev. A. Lincoln James of 
the Greater Bethsheda Baptist 
Church: “The Administration 
in Washington ‘ criticizes other 


countries for .undemocrati¢ pol- _ 


icies, but we have not heard of 
any other country where such a 
brutal lynching has taken place.” 
To President Eisenhower went 
nationwide demands that he per- 


sonally take responsibility for - 


the prosecution of. thé Missis- 
sippi lynchers, that he bring in- 
to play.the full force of the De- 
partment of Justice, the FBE 

* 


A. CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers union” leader, F rank 
Brown, laid the Till child’s 


lynching at the door. of the | 


‘Eisenhower Administration 
which has been giving centers 
to “state’s rights” Dixicrats an 


which had refused to act in two 


recent Mississippi lynchings. 
Brown, one of the besieged 
Negro residents of Trumbull 
Park. homes. in’ Chicago, de- 
manded to know how it was that 
militia was called out in Sum- 
ner, Mississippi, on-the fake 


pretext of protecting the -im- - 


prisoned lynchers from Negroes. 
“But there has been no militia 
called to protect 29 Negro fam- 


ilies’: who have been constant 


-attack in the government-owned 


| ¢ Trumbull Park homes in -€ 
| cago,” 


Brown declared © 
A week after the Till 


. ing, it was already apparent that : 
would © 


a~ many-sided -struggle . v 
~ have to be waged te make 


ah that. there was a 1 eal trial | 
" admitted they ddeiiat the Til iy 


Sat Sere fa 


somewhat like a 


ASSIGNMENT, U. 8S. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
MR. ROBERT F., as the 
Wall Street Journal calls 


him, cloaking the shy man 
and his eighty-five million dol- 


lar fortune in anonymity, is a 


“sandy-haired, 66-year-old Mid- 


west industrial- 
ist’. with «a. 


problem. - Mr. 


F. earns over 
a million dol 
lars a year but 
his take-home 
pay is only 20. 
cents. ony; the 
dollar. | 
Mr. F . 
doesn't. lik e 


this state of wie ai says : for it 


leaves ‘him ‘onl $300,000 net 
a year on which to live.’- And 
so, with the rugged honesty that 
the Journal feels is his, he oy 
that he feels “thoroughly j 
fied in doing everything wi 


legal means to reduce my in- 


come tax,” though, he adds has- 
tily, “I have no intention of 
trying to evade it.” 

. So he “is desperately sinking 


all his surplus. income in—oil, 
man 


who is driven to drink. But, as 


a matter of fact, we learn that 
it is not so bad. a aie 


mit the oil o sagt eo ag 


* 


Dilemma of $300, 000 
Take-Home Pay 


000 a year manager “to take 
details off his shoulders.” 

So much for Mr. F.’s dilemma 
in take-home pay. The lengthy 
story in the Journal gives us a. 
few more details about the vex- 
ing problems he faces in spend- 
ing the wages he gets after 
taxes. Our millionaire is a man 
of simple tastes who doesnt 
“have. any desire to be the rich- 
“est man in the cemetery,” as he 
puts it philosophically. “The 
idea. of -increasing my money 
never occurs to. me.” Yet: the 
damn> old money keeps rolling 
in, “automatically,” as‘he puts it, 
-and never a word, from him or 
the Journal, that his money— 
gross earnings as well as net— 
come from: the endless toil of the 
workingclass. 


MR. F., DOESN'T look like 
your conception of a multi-mil- 
lignaire, the writer tells us. He 


under what he earns.” e 
Catch him in his niliois and 
he may be‘ wearinga $160 


Brooks Bros. dark blue suit, a 2 | 


$7. white shirt and a blue silk 
tie whose cost he doesn’t : 
for the missus buys “his .néck- 
wear, shorts and socks.” He gets 
.a new $150 or = ere : 
or tire: a. wpe as per-. 


a} 

_L: AVGUSTA STRONG 
WHEN school bells ring this! 

week for Johnny and Suzy, 

some 40 million other young- 

sters, teachers, principals, par- 


a ents—in fact, everyone con-| 


nected with the public schools— 

will find themselves confronted 

with the biggest and toughest set 

of problems in the history of our 
__~ schools, 


| The problems can be summed 
up in'a few words—a bumper. crop 
Me pupils; a famine of teachers; a 
losing race to construct new; 
schools to keep up with the mil- 
: Hons of new pupils; and the. stub- 
’ bern resistance to ending segre- 
gated schools x sections of the 
South. 

The increase in the number of 
children of school age has been 
a - getting a new record each yea 
7 since the end of World War II, 
and shows no sign of decline. Last 
year there were two and a half 
: million. new first-graders. But with 
aa eur present high birth-rate, there 
| will be four million of these kin-| 
dergarten graduates at the doors 

of the public -schools in 1959. 
EVERY MOTHER knows what 
is happening to these tots who are 
being rammed into already crowd- 
ed "sehoal buildings in: most com-: 
munities. Part time sessions are. 
common in elementary schools. in 


the larger cities, with some schools 
on triple time or three sessions per) 
day. ) 


Teachers face ‘the burden . of been 
larger classes, and in many schools 
classes have their “home room” in 
such unlikely places as the school 
dibrary, the gymnasium, :the au-, 
ditorium. Schools known to be 
fire hazards, and - buildings a cen- 
——tury old with antiquated facilities 


y . are continued in use. For exampie, 


‘the oldest New. York school in use, 
| ~ was built in 1847. .. f 
? In some extreme instances,..a. re- 
= converted chicken coop-was made 


ee. into classrooms in a Virginia town’ 
ae, a former dog kennel on a 
ae Island estate, a report by. the: 
bs 7 Nationa Association of ae aeccaat 
Bee Jy Examples of this ort, 7 oe 

| Northern. communities; do not. in- 


ee of. some South- 
eee -ern, N communities, where 
See public classrooms are not 
es Ste, pnetes Beg at ral and este t in the 


~ 


‘n churches; barns; or some empty;the National Association of Manu- 
shack, where their children may jfacturers noted that while 85,000 
learn. new teachers were needed in the 
oe is true that mew schools are schools for the opening of this 
being built—but by no means school year, not even half. that 
enough, or fast enough. The prob-|number—only 35,000 new teachers 
m was pushed further away from|were graduated from the schools 
ion by thetast Congress when!. . . many of whom will never find 
GOP as Bes completely smother-| their way into teaching. 
the program: for federal aid to| But low salaries,. crowded class- 
education. We are short, said the}rooms, inferior schoo! plants,. and 
government figures, some 370,000 increased duties are not the only 
Dacesbanhen a the bill introduced| reasons for school shortage. Teach- 
‘by Senator Hill to grant $500 mil-jers have been the especial target! 
lion to states to meet the school of numerous inquisitions resulting 
femrgency never got out of .com-|in the resignation and dismissal. of 
mittee. scores of creative and experienced 
OF EQUAL SERIOUSNESS isteachers. Furthermore, the possi= 
the teacher shortage—a - national | bility of becoming involved in the 
problem which has reached critical|type .of witchhunt which has 
proportions, according to the Na- plagued teachers in recent years, 
paar Education Association. Not|added to the fear of —. cen-| 
is .the- supply of teachers in-| sured for what is being taugnt, has 
ane to staff the schools may mdoctiindly helped steer a num- 
‘operating, but teacher-training in-|ber of qualified teacher graduates 
stitutions are not graduating nearly to other - fields. 
enough new teachers to take care! There is no immediate solution 


“af the new .millions..of pupils now|m™ sight to the school problems of| 
in the toddling stage. this year or the next few years, 
Again the situation in | New York! without. the enactment of a strong 
‘State is typical. To meet the grow-|Federal aid program. Even the 
jini number of pupils enrolled in|halfway measure proposed by 
pu lic schools 17, 505 new teach- Eisenhower to make F ederal loans 
ers had to be hired’ for 1955. One-|to_ states. and communities for 
third, or over 5,000 of thése hired|schools was killed in the last Con- 
were teachers with what are called g¥ess. | 
“emergency licenses” ~ in other| The pr se of Senator Lister 
words, candidates who had notjHill, that ds dérived from off- 


“ite a special appeal to house- that has been advanced. | 


1.| Organized labor has also sup- 
“ota ane. Bave. pias ge ad ported the Hill Bill $.5, introduced 
peepebaiiog ga foxy {in the last Congress which would 


‘grant one billion dollars to schools 
Pcsang to enter the teaching pro- era's tudkieee MAL 


Various reasons have been as- ', With this bill enacted and. sup- 


plemented by the amendment of 
signed for the teacher shortage— Rep. Adam Powell to ban aid to 


the one most frequently heard is 
that oF low gle. the pieg schools which ateegin Boog’ ep 


gregation, the 
‘public school teachers’ salary, Over toward a solution of the nation’s 


the nation was $3065 this year. 
But many rural teachers receive as ive tae Shs problems would 


little as $1700 to $2000 a year, 
with salaries in the larger cities|. py— 
pulling the average Over tlie $3,000) 
‘tnark. © 


A proposal that. ‘the Federal i 
government . suj plement . teachers’ 
salaries.with 4 -ta-education funds 
in smal] Communities whére’ taxes| 
do“not yield enough for this pur- 
ome thas been frowned. upon 
the “Eisenhower "ipgnge ig : 

mi the teacher shortage Cats 
rt of the national Sheed B Sos eh es 
crisis, ¢ new Secretary of Health,| Bese ‘ Sg 
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oN SING eae 


| .week looked into the matter of 


A STRIKE ‘ot some 400 


workers of the Harrison Sheet. gins: 
Metal Go, Chicago, settled after » 


two weeks, was. Meg a routine 
‘story that _Probabl y would not 
have xeceived er 

more than 
space for a 
filler. in — the 
local news- 
papers. . But. 
Mrs. © Esther 
Quigley, — wife 
of one of the 
stewards of the 
union, the 


. United Auto’ Workers, put the . 


brake on many front pages 
from. . coast. to coast;...on. the 


radio, on TV and in the maga- . 


zines, | 

She locked out her husband, 
claiming the Strike was unjusti- 
fied and a hardship on _ the 
family of five. She even set a 
date by which time if the strike 
wasn’t settled” she’d begin di- 
vorce proceedings. Mrs. Quig- 
Jey’s statements (some of which 
sounded’ as though written by 
company men) were featured 


| daily in the newspapers. She 


tried to organize a movement 
of strikers wives to fight the 
strike, including counter-picket- 
ing. At one time when she ap- 
peared on her counter-picket 
line and was subject to some 


taunts, she pounced on the - Arrangement of wives’ visits to oe . 


local union president and tore 
off his shirt. Anyway in case 
you are’ interested, the strike 


was settled. Mr. Quigley is\ joes on occasions, treatment of © 


home. But I have not yet learned 
whether Mrs.. Quigley . decided 
to reject the gains the workers 
won in their strike. 
EES os 

I DON’T KNOW anything 
about: Mrs.. Quigley. Perhaps she 
just plain backward and 
ignorant. Maybe, as the union 
charged, the company put’ her 
-up to it. Perhaps she is bitter 
about some family or other 
things. Maybe she’ is just a pub- 
licity. seeker. Any of these and. 
many other reasons, may explain 
her performance. But it isnt 
something for unionists to ignore 
or. joke. about: 


‘Fhe great majority ‘of the 
wives of union men. go pretty 
much * along with their hus- 
hands, often actively” on picket 
lines, in organizing work, in de- 
fense of unionism in the com- 
munity and in making the best 
of the hardships at re ti during 
reese weeks on strike or on 


met the established standards for|shore oil leases and royalties—esti- liked 
larry school teachers. mated at a potential $6 billions—{ t: sagt ‘Outel Boge <: heiee of 
a oo eat has the emergency | 2¢ caste hk g demg to education—is, the communities aorund. $ - 
t education officials have |Pethaps t long range plan|. , Wis., to the homes of Keh- 


r Co. strikers whose wives 
have stood by their husbands in 
the struggle: now in. its 1th 


‘month. 


I would: ioe liked. to ‘abe 
her among the wives’ of: Louis- 
jana ‘sugar “strikers out ~_ 
April, but where the: spirit of 


struggle is undaunted:: wp- 


ical story in American And 


tory is. the staunch support 
working-class’ women give to 
the ‘union struggles’ of their hus- 
bands. In‘soime cases: we ‘in = 
injunction-hamstrun 


{| the -coal’ miners. » éo 
‘wives replated their husbands 
on’ the ‘lines. thts. 


e? i * 3 

THERE ARE, siceattubiat a 
at many potential Mrs. Quig- 
sy$ in America, ‘and the union- 
busters are fully aware of the 
opportunity —for.*- them. © Mrs. 


See se + Quigley’ Ss performance . may ap- 
Re 4 peat (and actually be) a staged 


job by employer “public rela- 


_ tions,” but it is something that 


cos Sop seciote thinking, ta ‘the 
Wnions. § 
The Wall Street Journal last- 


_wsy's front page aad 1) be. | 


“More and more. € U. s. _cor- 


Then follow examples of a 
score of more corporations, 
Quaker Oats even employes a 
certain Kay Clancy Metz full | 
time on the job of “courting” 
the wives of its employes—to. 
show them the company’s profit i 
margin is very small. This type : 
of. “education” helps -build -re- 

_ sistance in the home to union , 
militancy, the company finds, 

When a unions launched an 
organizing campaign at the 
companys Omaha ~ plant, a 
scheduled meeting of wives to 
discuss “How to Guard Your ) 
Husband's Heart” was quickly 
turned by Mrs. Metz on how to | 
keep husbands out of unions. 
The union lost the collective 
bargaining election. The com- 
pany’ manager said the activity 
among the wives was “a great 
help in delivering the lopsided 
vote for the company.” 


* 
BUT MOST of the pete of 


wives is in a “more casual way.” 


the plants; prize contests, lunch- 
eons, films on factory activity, 
presentation of bouquets — of 


women's problems in the ‘com- 

 pany- house organ and mailing 
them to employes ,and a -hun- 
dred other ways for effective, but 
comparatively inexpensive ways 
of winning a worker's wife. - 

“We are aware of the power 
of women,” L. C. Fill, industrial 
relations director of the George 
D. Roper Corp.,. Rockford, JI1., 

, told WSJ. “They can influence 
their husbands in many cen- 
structive (sic) ways, and-if the 
‘wives are a good (?) influenee 
‘the company benefits.” 

Another plant official said 
“We believe the French with 
their ‘cherchez la femme’ know > 
something.” 

The employers are taking ad- 
vantages of one of the great -. 
weaknesses of--the labor move- 
ment. Although the trade unions: 
have probably four or more mil- 
lion women members, it is on 
the whole a movement led by 
men. These are practically no 
women leaders in the top of- . 
ficialdom; a tiny percentage at 
the middle-line level and a rela- | 
tively small number in office at x4 
the 1 level. To most women 3 
the trade union looks . like a 
“stag. affair. 


: - 

THE PROBLEM of women 
in the trade union movement 
are often ‘neglected or handled 
wrongly. Wage and other ‘ty 
of diewiotnntion is still wi 
spread. 

Only 4 comparatively small 3 
number of unions give serious __ Soa 
thought to enrolling the wives of 
strikers into the movement . 
through auxiliaries. Often this : 
work. gets only formal attention a 
so that only a, tiny percentage aa 
_of the unionists’ wives are finked e 
to the union. ba eS A ae 
"Most “anion -papers, while + ae 
‘mailed to ‘the homes of workers, | 
are not attractive to the uniionist, 
and even less so to his wife or 
children. Very few ‘ruth. material 
that would be of : nterest 
to. women. It -is found most of 
those papers’-aren't read. _ 4 
: Few unions-carry on systema- oe 
tie activities to win: the wives “ he 
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“the — 


Speak in Chicago , 


CHICAGO. — Joe Clark, foreign’ 
editor of the Daily Worker, who 
attended the Geneva meetings of 
“Big Four”, and the atomic 
‘scientists, will speak i in Chicago Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 14. The meting 
is sponsored by the Freedom of 
the Press Committee: Place of the| 
meeting will be. announced later. 


— Hinois Legion Still on 
Old McCarthyite Line 


SPRINGFIEL, Il—The Mlinois 
American Legion, which last year 
distinguished itself by declaring 
the Gir Scouts to the “subversive 


organization,” went on record call- 
ing for the U.S. ’to withdraw from 


a clear and warm Saturday, the 


“| scene of the worst oil plant fire 
in history. Seventy huge oil tanks 


the United Nations.” 
The lunatic-fringe_of McCarthy- ‘ 
ites, who dominate the Legion’s 


state convention rebuffed their re-|i 


State Commander Irving: 
acisane by refusing to elect 
pis a delegate to the. National 


By HAROLD CASTLE 


WHITING, Ind. — On Aug. 27, 


town of Whiti Ind., was the 


were destroyed or severely dam- 
| aged. The press reports that 350 
families were for to leave their 
homes. Local inhabitants place the 
figure at over 1,600 families. 

The scene is a shambles. It re-. 
sembles a battlefield after a most 
intense bombardment. The area, in- 
cluding the homes, was bombard- 
ed by long, heavy pieces of ‘steel. 
One of these killed a three-year- 
old child after it pierced the home 


Legion convention. Breakstone 
also’ incurred the ire of rabid le- 
gionnaires by inviting Democratic 
Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan, and Hareld ‘Stassen to 
— the convention. Both 
akers were characterized as 
‘cated liberals” -by the opposi- 
tion. He had also opposed extrem- 
is telements who «wanted to em- 
phasize the “anti-subversive” pyo- 
gram of the Legion, to the ex hi 
sion of its “Americanism’ activities. 


"Punish the Child Lynchers! 


STATEMENT BY CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, chairman, Com- 


— Party of Illinois-Indiana. 


“Why was this 14-year-old Negro child lynched? © 


‘Who is responsible? 


_. Threat, terror, murder, lynching—wherever the Negro people 
have demanded the right to vote and desegregation, the right to 
live as first class citizens under the Constitution. Until the public 
outcry over‘the lynching of Emmett Till, not an arrest was made 
ora single. ‘murderer brought to justice. This is Mississippi, 1955. 


‘The State and local government is part and parcel of the gang 


of race Fe i Rg who stop at nothing—not even child lyaching— 
te maintain their jimcrow system where less than 10 percent of the 


_people are allowed to vote. 
Until now, Attorney General 


_ finger to enforce the Constitution, 


. Amendments make. it his responsibility 
take real action the payoff for Republican eo debts to i 


Dixiecrats? 


Neither the State of Mississippi nor Brownell can escape direct 
.Fesponsibility for the death of Emmett Til The long series of 
ynpunished crimes and violations of rights—for months and years— 
led the child lynchers to believe that they, too, could escape pun- 
.. ishment, ‘as long as their killing was in the name of “white suprem- 


- Emmett Till cannot be brought back to his spite But other 


motiiers can be saved her agony. 


sige 
Either 


every section of the United States, if the Federal Government can 
to enforce the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
their statements about “eadership of the free wee: 


as rank hypocr 


isy. 


OFFICIALS. 


"GALL UPON PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO DISMISS 

. ATTORNEY-GENERAL BROWNELL! | 
BROWNELLISM-LIKE McCARTHY 
_ END THE DISGRACE OF RACISM AND JIMCROW! 


_. ‘DEMAND THE PROSECUTION - 
LYNCHERS AND. THEIR ACCOMPLIC S-THE MISSISSIPPI | 


~ 


Herbert Brownell did not lift a | 
although the l4th and 15th 
te do so. Is his failure to 


“ 


Democracy CAN be breught to: 


F THE KU KLUX 


ISM—MUST Gol 


Chik Lynching Protest — 


jamount at their jre has been di! 
pnaesser at those. who protested ly.. 
”|aguinst. the atracity. 


d from Page 16) 
of Law . : aay ange De the guilty, 
parties "sha pay-for their crime. 
. Another 


Mississippi Delta paper | 
the Clarksdale Press Register, said, 


arties are 
. .. then 


Mii may as “well: burn’ all 
its law: books: and ‘close its 


The Vicksburg Post said, “Only. 
vigorous prosecution ‘and 


of guilty parties, will 


| courts.” 


the. death of this teenager be 


The neath tte © American com- 


is incident was sup} 


‘craters were dug into the earth by 


‘ean at any time-be i 


and fires in sewers. 


| That is the feeling of a large nim- 


Standard for this situation: In Pei 


“Qutside agitation” in the case} 
is. “not. hel ing « the prosecution 
cause at all,” stated county at- 
“—~ John” Fraiser; Pes F505 

Jackson - Daily -. News 
aid the NAACP was “trying 
{its. best to. inflame the <nation, 
against the’ South and Mississippi 
jn particular:” 

Near Clarksdale, Nites. 2 Ne- 
groes in cars bearing Illinois li- 
cense plates were re ar- 
rested “traffic violations,” ‘This 


or’ 


ation of. Wild 


“The whole — world — 


es and” news-| 


u-| caused _ the c 
rumors” ‘that some Ne 
‘had‘ come to- 


remains anywhere to be found, The 


are used to attempt to dissolve. these 


in which the family lived. A groc- 
ery store at-129 St., around the cor- 
ner from the Indianapolis Boule-| 
vard, completely disintegrated. “Not 
a sign of it remained. It is report-: 
ed that the owner, fortunately, set 
out to work late that. morning. 


The explosion which set. off the 
fires in the tank fields, where the 
‘oil is stored, occurred in the new 
hydro-former unit. This is a new 
kind of “cracking” unit, that is a 
unit in which the crude oil is brok- 
en down by tremendous heat and 
pressure into refined oil. This par- 
ticular unit breaks down the crude 
oil into hydroformite and produces, 
a much higher octane gas for high| 
compression taints. 


THE MAIN lesson of this great 
catastrophe is that .it shows the 
utterly callous disregard of the: 
Standard Oil Co. for workers and 
for the people of the area. It re- 
veals ‘that their only real concem 
is for the piling up of millions in 
profits of the company. | 


It was truly a miracle that hun-! 


_as obvious as the desire of Stand- : 
_ard for profits. 


lfailure to encase their pipelines in 
concrete casings. This would pre-|ha 


Licuas Adeainishealton itself eae 


a heavy responsibility, 
completely ignored. For it was the 


Administration which had to O. K./}: 


the plans to build the hydroformer 
at its present ‘site in the midst of 
the tank field and so close to the 
liomes of the people! — 

It seemst the Cadillac Cabinet 
is also a a Oil Cabinet. 

A SECOND responsibility of 
Standard Oil lies .in its failure to 
build coricrete walls around the 
tank farms. Such walls would pre-| 
vent the burning oil, in ‘case of 
fire from spilling over on the boule- 
vard and into thé sewers. That is 


But they didn't 
build them—because it would cost 
too much money. They. were cal- 
lously prepared to sacrifice hun- 
dreds of lives to save the money: 
on the concrete walls. 

A third responsibility lies in their 


vent the seepage of oil which exists 


a point} pi 


housing.. The town of Wuiting and 
the surrounding areas of Indiana 
Harbor and East Chicago’ need a 
huge low cost housing project. That 
is what should be- buik ri ht now 
to get the people out of this' haz- 
ardous area directly opposite the 
tank farms. The oil. companies, 
which dominate the life of Whit- 
ing, havé kept it a jimcrow town. 
Had it not been for the jimcrow, 
chauvinist attitude. of certain or- 
ganized groups, determined to keep 
Me oes out, Whiting would have 
a housing project at a safe dis- 
tance from the oil tanks and the 


dreds were not killed in this disas-; over a wide area. It would aisoj people’s homes would have been 


fer. It just so happened that the: 
explosion rst on an off day, 
at the very. itme of the change of 
shifts, so that nobody was up in the; 
26-story hydroformer at- the time 
of the accident. Had the workers 
been on the job at the time, there] 
is no question that many, many 
workers would-have been literally 
j wiped out without a trace of their 


entire 26-story structure is now it- 
self nothing but twisted coils of 
‘steel completely levelled to the 
ground and great masses of steel 
are buried in the surrounding earth 
for blocks around. Huge four-foot 


the flying masses of ‘steel. 

‘The flaming oil poured out of| 
the tank field into’ the sewers of 
the town. There is remains as a 
hazard. There it codgulates in the 
form. of “sludge” while the. water 
flows « above. it.» While: chemicals 


gobs of “sludge,” their power: is 
very limited. ‘These pools of: under- 
gréund oil give off vapors, which 
ited by a cast 


fromy a@ pass- 


off cigarette, .a: 


‘ling truck or, the humidity ‘itself. 


Once ignited, these burning vapors 
would travel back to their source,' 
creating dangers of new explosions 


As one. worker put it: “I feel that 
there is a bom bunder my home 
that could go off any time.” 

Even if t ey could clean out all 
the mains, in the sewer system, 
what about ‘thé lead lites fr om the 
mains to the homes? | 
x* 

Pag PRESS reports that Mrs. 

vray Of 2818 Indianapolis Boule- 

on leaving her home said, “I Tk 
never come. back to this house.” 


* 


ber of workers and many are leav- 
ing the area. Others would like to, 
but cannot, because of the housing 
problem. 

What is the responsibility 


, to save money, - Stand- ‘ 
built - its cracking units 
right j in Rs tank fields and direet- 


ie easy nar ‘from, the 
eco -homes!. Obviously, they 
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have contained the fire and ex- 
plosion to:a greater extent. But it 
would have cost this profit swollen 
monopoly more money! Cars on In- 
dianapelis Boulevard (the pipeline} 
runs right under it) were hurled] 
into the air and landed on the roof: 
tops of homes—another example of 
how fortunate we were that many; 
more .were not killed, ~ 

The workers out here refer to the) 
highway along which. these units 
and tank farms are built-as “atomic 
highway.” It is Route 12-20, the. 
main highway into Chicago, ‘with: 
its four million population, just a. 
few miles ‘away, and one. of the 
main East-West continental high- 
ways. What callousness on the 
of these oil moguls and their:GOP-| 
| Big Business A ministration to per- 
mit such an “atomic” hazard to con- 
tinue to exist on this highway, 
witheut the least: précautien taken} 
to safeguard the lives and homes 
of the people. . 


‘STANDARD. is. sensitive to the. 
opinion of the people. It has a 
long history of paternalism and. has 
feoled many into believing it:is a 
real benefactor. It: announced im- 
mediately after the explosion that} 
it would “take care of everything.” 
It told workers to appear_for ren 
and that they would be paid a 
their regalar rate. The main ssi 
now is cleanup. It has since writ- 
ten a letter to employees stating’ 
that it would pay them at the 
lar rate for two weeks. After .that 
what; if the plant is not yet in o 
eiation? At the laborers rate for 
the cleanup jeb? - 

While Standard tries to palm it- 
self off as a true friend of 
ple of Whiting and of the oil work-' 


| 


that its hunger fo save every penny 

of profits, in the first place, ac- 

counts for the candied: ‘of this 
disaster. 

is reported, Stand- 

pinlnairs en- 


| 


h 


bility ot the 


‘secure. Inhabitants relate how a 
few ytars back, there was. work 
already under way to fill in the 
‘swamp 5 ea in the Water Gardens 
and Robertsdale area. Men with 
shotguns appeared and stopped the 
truckers who were carryig the 
materials for the filling in job. This 
prevented the building of the p:oj- 
ect. They did not want a pr wm 
which, by federal law, would © 
to be: inter-racial. The reat tr 
Whiting “have paid a heavy price 
for the action of-this group of rae- 
ists. 

The City Council of East Chi- 

o has called en the Mayor te 


hold a: special sessien en Sept. 19 


part) to discuss the disaster and what is 


‘te be done. about it. This heariug 
should' afford labor ‘and progres- 
sives the opportunity to tear tlie 
ypocritical mask from the face of 
Standard Oil and to demand tat 

safeguards be taken. The 
units should be removed to tne 


‘lake and not be in people's back- 


. Concrete walls should be 


Sollt wnbeted: the tank farms. Cen- 


crete casings should cover the pipe- 
lines. A - federal - housing project 
should be Peggre’ The ‘responsi- 
Administration for 
patin a permit te build: the 
ydroformer in the tank farm and 


t!'so near the homes, should be in- 


vestigated. 


Laber and progressives have a 


great responsibility te prevent a 
recurrence of such a disaster, which 


can reeur at any time it the pres- 


ent conditions continue. 


Dr. ‘Ward 
peo-| Mere Sept. 30. 


CHICAGO. — Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, noted religious and peace . 
leader and authority on Americzn- 
Soviet relations, will ‘speak in-Chi- 
cago on Sept. 30. His subject ‘will 
be “Geneva~and the new world. 
' situation.” The meéting will be at 
the Midland Hotel, 172 W. Adams, 


jat 8:15. Tiekets aré available at the 


Connell of American-Soviet Friend- 
189° ‘W. Madison, Room 401. 
is $1. “ 


GOVERNOR ‘Wiles ‘dk his edi: 3 a , demand to. nullify tee, 


opportunity in addressing the wich. permit 


Legion to throw cold water on ‘the 
Geneva conference, and, 
to criticize ; 
Tole there. A liundred delegates: 
‘walked out “whien ‘Williams was 
introduced as a “promising 
statesman.” 

Other actions of ‘the lieation 


were a Lome ote Me aa “weak- 


service ie | 


to be tried | under the laws -of 


by imnpli- couritries where, they are stz ioped, 
enhdéwer's and deompete P08: 8300 to “force ~ 


‘release of Americans held as _pris- 


oners in Various European = 
| a ee ‘As a sop Boy 
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By. CARL’ “HIRSCH 


CHICAGO, a i The slntet inexpress- 
ible indignation of the people over the Mississippi 


lynching of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till has over- 
flowed Chicago like a tidal wave. In the Negro commun- 
ity of the South Side, a mass outpouring of endless thous- 
ands flowed into the area where the body was on display, 


he said. “He hadn't even been | 


and funeral services were held. 

Over 50;000 persons came on 
Friday night to view the pitifully 
mutilated ‘body. of the younster 
laid out in the funeral chapel ai 
4141 Cottage Grove. They 
four abreast ‘through the chapel, 
until. 2 a.m. when the doors’ were 
Snally. closed. Strong young. men 
were weeping openly without 
shame; some were shaken with un- 
controllable cries of grief; others 
fainted as they saw the mute evi- 
dence of the unspeakable’ barbar- 
ity of the white supremacist child 
lyiachers. . 

Within the conflicting emotions 
of the throng, a mute, speechless 
anger stood above the wracking 
grief. Near midnight, the mother, 
Mrs. Mamie E. Bradley, pushed 
her way quietly outside an me 
to the sea of mourners in the dark- 
ness. She urged them to come and 
see for themselves the terrible evi- 
dence of the ly nching—all that was 
left of her sori “Bo,” to steel them- 
selves for the crusade to bring the 
killers to justice and to end such 
barbarism forever. ‘ 


“FOR OTHER BOYS” 
“This is not just for Emmett, 
_beoause my boy can’t be helped 


“now,” Mrs. Bradley said, “but to 


make it safe for other boys. Unless 
an example is made of. the lynch- 
ers of Emmett, it won't be sate 
for a Negro to walk the streets any- 
where in America. I intend to fight 
this case all the way to the 

preme Court, until we' we get a 
death verdict for all four lynchers. 

“I'm not bitter against all 
white people. Many good white 
people will help me, I know, 
but I do want these lynchers of 
my boy punished. And it’s the 
Federal government's job to 
punish Mississippi for its refus- 
,al to protect colored people. I 
want to go to the’ Mississippi 
trial; I ‘want other people to 
g0 with ine to see this thing 
through. I’m willing to go any- 
where, to speak anywhere, to 
get justice.” 

The child’s mutilated body 
will lie in state until Tuesday 
morning. 

Mrs. Bradley and church’ of- 
ficials postponed the burial in 
order to enable all-people whe 
s6 desire to view the body. ~ 

A statement, “Punish the 
Child Lynchers,” by Claude 
Lightfoot, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Illinois, was dis- 
tributed to the crowd outside 
the funera] chapel. Onlookers 

helped to distribute the 600 
cepies in a few minutes. “What 
can we do?” was the question 
-on everyone's lips. 


RESCUED BODY 
The State of Mississippi tried 
to bury the evidence of its bar- 
barism in a two-foot, nameless - 
grave in a Money church-yard. 
But the irresistible ;anger of the 
mation penetrated even there, 
and no resistance - was made 
when’ Crosby Smith; the: boy’s 
uncle,;came to claim the body | 
at the burial ground in his cot- 


re pickup truck. Bp “ 


ft tat ‘to spill the 


at — hole,” : 


embalmed.” 

So Emmet Till’s body came 
home in a Mississippi pine- 
wood casket. The boy's teeth 


“were ktiocked out, the right side 


of his face was bludgeoned in, 
and there was a bullet hole in 


the right temple. The body was 


found in the Tallahatchie River, 
weighted down with a-giant cot- 
ton pulley and barbed wire, 
three days after he was kidnap- 

from. his uncle’s home by 
three white men. He was accus- 
ed of “whistling” at the wife of 
a white storekeeper, Roy Bry- 
ant. Bryant and his half-broth- 
er, }.W. Milam, have been ar- 
rested. 

Earlier, when the crime was 
first uncovered, Governor Hugh 
White of Mississippi remarked 
that the public outcry over the 
lynching’ was much ado about 
nothing. Local police still claim 


they are unable to find any 


tangible “evidence” or to lo- 
cate Mrs. Bryant, who is alleged 
to have identified Emmet as the 
one who “insulted” her. 
Throughout the week the 
Chicago press has headlined the 
events as the Mississippi child 


‘lynching. A Sun-Times editorial 


declared: “A revolting crime 
against humanity has been com- 
mitted in Mississippi in the 
name of ‘white supremacy. .. 
The senseless killing. of Emmett 
Till is a shameful blot not only 
on Mississippi but on America. 
Until justice has been done by 

unishing his murderers to the 
fa ll extent of the law, no Ameri- 
can with a conscience ¢an have 
peace of mind. 

“If, as is often the case, an 
all-white jury should be lenient 
toward the lynchers, decent 
Americans will demand_ federal 
anti-lynching legislation... . . If 
the states cannot cope. with 
these criminals, the Federal gov- 


ernment must.” 
Mayor Richard J. Daley has 


itied President: Eisenhower de- 


manding federal action against 
the lynchers. “We join with all 
decent citizens in urging swift 
‘prosecution of those who are 
guilty of this act,” the mayor 
told the President. “I strongly 
urge that all facilities of the 
Federal government be imme- 


diately utilized so that the ends 


of justice can be served.” 
‘Governor William C. Stratton 


instructed his Attorney General 


‘to urge the Mississippi state au- 


Unit 


thorities to make a “complete 


investigation.” 

The people’s organizations in 
Chicago, including a number of 
unions and the NAACP, are 
channelizing the indignation of 
their members into: action. The 


_ Chicago’ district of the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers’ 


has invited Emmett Till’s moth- 


er, Mrs. Bradley to.speak at a 


mass méeting at the union ‘cen- 


ter, to help ‘launch a 


eile 


te of 


action for their mem 
-Gérald -B.- Bullock, eatin 
director of the” NAACP, declar- 


s: Aalaehal ctniaiginionane e 
z (SEEAK inal OWN PIECE! 


Alderson, 'W. Va... 


or of America's gréatest living worian, 
‘al prison cell-in 


Of har: iifetine te She:csuse: 


ed that ‘the ptransphers in Mis- 


gible for this incr 


sissippi’. : . reeks with ‘race 
hatred and defiance of all law. 
based on democratic principles.” 
He blamed the lynching a the 
Chicago child to the “reign -of 
terror directed against the 
movement of the Negro people 
to exercise their democratic 
rights, and called for — federal. 


action. 


The Washington Park forum 
has announced plans for an 
open-air mass protest rally as 
s00n as arrangements can be 
made with the Chicago Park 
district. : 

This is just the beginning. 
The unspeakable lynching of a 
Chicago child, the son. of a World 
War II soldier killed in action 
promises to touch off the most 
powerful movement against 
racism, jimcrow and lynch-law 
that this city has ever ‘Sten. 


In Mississippi, officials in Le- 
flore County said they had an “air- 
tight” kidnapping case against 
Roy Bryant and V. W. Milam but 
were making no further effort to 
build a murder case. 

They indicated they- were not 
going to question Mrs. Bryant, 
who was believed to have been in 
the car with the men at the time 
of the abduction. 

“We aren't going to bother the 
woman, said Leflore County 
Sheriff George Smith, “She’s got 
two small boys to take care of.” 

None of the many relatives of 
the accused men have been ques- 
tioned, nor has the store been 
searched where Mrs. Bryant was 
a ly -whistled at. 

eriff Smith stated that “sym- 
pathies are still with the boy 
(Till).” “We are doing all we pos- 
sibly ‘can to investigate the mur- 


‘introduced a weird note into the 


der,” he said. “We have made, a 
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complete a and we-ex- 
pect to go as far as possible in 
prosecution of this. case. 

Another Mississippi Sheriff, H. 
C. Strider of Tallahatchie County, 


case by saying he didn’t think the; 
body found in the river was Till’s. 
“He didn’t look like the picture! 
run in a Jackson, Miss., news- 
paper, ” he said. 
This. statement --was contrary to 


‘| joined. - in- by Mississippi 
Most of them have joined 

White 
asking for s 
the kidnap-s aying. of young Till. 


wealth” 


The rising indignation of — 


‘nation to the. slaying has 


Le ae 


local officials in 
dy prosecution in 


and 


“Greewood Common- 
commented _ editorially, 
“Every decent and respettable 


The. 


citizen of this state will assume re- 
sponsibility for seeing that justice 


the positive identification made by} is administered through the Courts 


Till’s uncle and mother. 
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By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—The solid unity 
that marked the calling of the 
‘strike of 40,000 International 
Harvester workers has begun 
to make its impact felt around 
the negotiating table. According 
to UAW-CIO reports, the com- 
pany has begun to make some 
substantial concessions. 


One of ‘the most important 
gains registered thus far is the 
company:s proposal to end all 
inter-plant differentials in the 
Harvester chain. More than 
10,000 Harvester workers, in- 
cluding 6,500 in the South, have 
in the past received 5 cents per 
hour less than Chicago workers 
doing the same work. To the 
6,500 workers in Louisville, Ky., 
and Memphis, Tenn., this ‘addi- 
tional increase has special signifi- 
cance.. It-would wipe out the 
iniquitous, “Southern differential” 
and further spur the proposed 
Southern organizing dfive. __ 

In another important economic 
conc€ssion. it is reported that the 
company has 
offer on the 18 cents increase. for 
the skilled trades. While it is 
indicated that this increase would 
apply in the main to the so- 
called apprenticeable skilled 
trades, some other classifications _ 
have been added. It is now es- 

. timated that 20 percent of all 
Harvester workers would be eli- 
As matters. bow ain pon 

a ten cents per minimum of- 

fered. agross the board. the 


- skilled ee will - get” 18 
_ additional, _ oe 


n Plants receiving” 


Pere 5 cents ome, the debe 


inally attached ‘to it, 


“loosened up” its. to strike, in the event that the 


crease will be 15 cents per hour 
and the skilled trades will re- 
ceive 33 cents per hour. - 

This is in addition to the sup- 
plementary. unemployment insur- 
ance, pension, welfare, holiday 
pay and other gains. 

* 


WHILE it is true that the 
company has largely conceded 
the “economic package” and: has 


agreed to remove the most ob- ‘hour. 


ad orig- 
battle 
over working conditions has been 
the main cause of the protracted 
strike. It was the company’s 
hope to pull a fast deal—to, offer - 
and then demand 


noxious strings that it 


ones 
. that the contract be wra 


up with no basic improvements. 


This concept of the company 
been emphatically rejected 
and the company has been forced 


the. Siielaoud wronkt have ea:ateker 


against speedup rae 

_ tales samp tihons ei * SERRE 
pany has agreed to contractual 
hese ty ag <6 which put 
end _ promiscuous 


- Jife of t 


larvester Strike 


back the attack on piecework 
prices. 

* # 

THE Harvester workers. are 

ever mindful that. during the 


_ period of disunity in. the Har- 


vester chain the company made 
tremendous profits at the ex- 
pense of the workers:. In 1952 
the company announced that the 
average wage was $2.09. per 
‘The total increases re- 


ceived since 1952 should have 


brought the average wage to 
$2.24. At the beginning of the 
1955 negotiations, the company 
blithely announéed that the aver- 
age wage at that time was 
$2.07. Thus, in the last three 
ears the workers: at Harvester 
ave takén a 17 cents an hour - 


- wage cut-as the result of speed- 
| iets or perpen and retiming 
of jobs 


This esusicibe for the terrific 
resistance: that the y, has 
met at the negotiating table, and 


.the ‘demand for con 
changes that would 


arantee | 
rates throug out ey 


contract, 


the wa 


contract with the UAW?" if 


Internationa! Harvester: erg to. 


_ wipe out the memory of its in- 


famous history of union Dn 
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‘By CARL HIRSCH "CHICAGO. 


Chicago’s schools seid this week without Emmett Louis Till. The 
14-year-old Negro child had been lyached by Mississippi white suprema- 


cists. The Till youngster was to have been at his school desk after a week's 
visit with relatives in the Tallahatchie River country, Instead his body was taken from 
that river, bullet riddled, mangled and torn, barb-wired and weighted with cotton mill 
machinery. Mississippi racists had lynched again. ; They had in this act of barberous 
violence annoanced to the world 
the racists’ view of the status of 


Negroes in America. They had 
in this most savage killing 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1955 ' screamed again their defiance of 


Price 10 Cents mr ae to desegregate the 


greg cRNgeO et the post 
York, N. ¥.. under the act of Merch 3. 1879 
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lis Is Our 
Question 


* The $64,000 question isn't restricted to TV alone. 
We have one too. 

Ours isn't sponsored by a soap manufacturer, but 

it does involve the lives and the future of the little Ne- 

gro girl who is a marvel at spelling and the Bronx shoe- 


_ maker the °y couldn’t trip up on the operas and the little 
woman Ww 


o knew the Scriptures. 
In fact our question involves the life of every man, 
woman and child in the country. And we direct our 


_ question to you, our readers, our public. To you, because 


The Worker and the Daily Worker are yours. 
You kept this paper alive against heavy odds all 


through the pre-Geneva period. Now matiy of the things 
_this paper stood for, virtually alone, are coming to fru- 


ition. The very words “peaceful coexistence” were call- 


‘ ed.red propaganda not so long ago. So was the very 


concept of a meeting of the heads of the great powers 
to settle issues by the process of negotiation. So was 


_the cry to abolish atomic warfare. 


Now peaceful co-existence is proclaimed on the 
order of the day. The heads of state met at Geneva 
and international tension has lessened, with the process 
of negotiation under way. McCarthy’ ism is having 
rougher and rougher going in. our land. 

Yes, things are changing in 1955, though there is 
still a long way to go. The great paradox is that having 
fought through the toughest years of’cold war hysteria 
and having thereby helped influence these historic 
changes in favor of peace, on the threshold of exciting 
new possibilities for fulfilling the promise of Geneva 
(and incidentally for our regaining and expanding our 
circulation) our paper is closer than ever before to being 
choked to death for lack of finances. 

For-any of our new readers who may not under- 


stand why the*Daily Worker and Worker unlike other 


papers, must regularly appeal for money, the reason is 
simply that our paper, unlike the big business press, 
owes its allegiance to the common people of the land, 
and has no financial backing in the way of big ads from 
big’ business—for advertisement not circulation keeps 


#hem going with enormous profits. 


You and people like you have enabled us to defy 


predictions of doom for 34 years. We have never missed 


a single day's publication, a confidently hope to never 


miss in the future. 
* But to keep going from now till year’s end we must 
report that a minimum of $64,000 is needed, 


and needed. ied fast This is not some figure plucked from 


- the air. It isa carefully worked out minimum. We have 


-made every ible cut in operating expenses. believe 
re had to borrow heavily the past few 


weeks to-keep the paper alive till this annual year-end 


: fund: drive started. Now it is your turn to take over.- 
: 7 pata wait until the end “of the drive. We 


ately. 


Own personal donation — AT : 
@ larger contribution then ever 
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In Chicago, where the Till 
child was buried, well over 
100,000 persons came to view: 
the smashed body. This was‘not 
“ein ly a funeral. It. ‘was. the 

ling and the expression of 
pie entirely new that is 
happening here and across 
America in the long struggle 
against lynching. 

“Not in a week, nor a month, 
nor a lifetime will people for- 


give or forget this hideous cirme,” 


a Chicago union leader declared. 
“From this moment, the strug- 
gle against lynching takes a new 
turn.’ 

HERE AND. nationwide, 
there were fast-developing .signs 
that organizations, decent-mind- 
ed people were acting—first in 
shocked ‘anger and then in 
sober, organized determination. 


Mass rallies, petitions, wired 


messages, protest delegations, 
memorial services, unio) demon- 


- strations—these were some of 


the first results this week. In 
the mood and the range of the 
organized reaction to this hide- 
ous lynching, there was clearly 
something very new. 

With Mississippi authorities 
already indicating this week the 
outlines of an attempted white- 
wash of the lynchers, the focus 
was on Washington and the de- 
mand was that the Eisenhower 
Administration act with vigor. 

A rally of the National Asso- 
ciation For The Advancement 
Of Colored People in Chicago 
responded to the charge levelled 
by the Rev. A. Lincoln James of 
the Greater Bethsheda Baptist 
Church: “The Administration 
in Washington criticizes other 
countries for undemocratic pol- 
icieés, but we have not heard of 
any other country where such a 
brutal lynching has taken place.” 

To President Eisenhower went 
nationwide demands that he per- 
sonally’ take responsibility for 
the prosecu%dn. of the Missis- 
sippi lynchers, that he bring in- 


to play the full force of the De- 


partment of Justice, the F Bi. 
* 


A CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers union leader, Frank 
Brown, laid the Till child’s 
lynching at the door of the 
Eisenhower Administration 
which has been giving comfort 
to “state's. rights” Dixicrats and 
which had refused to act in two 
recent Mississippi lynchings. 

Brown, one of the besieged 


- Negro residents of Trumbull 


Park homes ‘in Chicago, de- 
manded to know how it was that 


- mhilitia was called out in Sum- 


ner,- Mississippi, on the fake 


_ pretext. of protecting the im- 
oo lynchers from Negroes. « 
1 


at there has been. no militia 
called to protect 29 Negro fam- 
ilies who have been constant 


“attack in the government-owned 


Trumbull : Park homes in Chi- 


cago,” Brown declared bitterly. 


‘A week after the Till 1 


ing, it was already apparent that 
any*sided struggle~ would — 


1 have to be waged to make sure 


a Sete was a real trial in. 
sissipp of the two: men: who 
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Dilemma of $300,000 
Take-Home Pay 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
MR. ROBERT F., as the 


Wall Street Journal calls 


him, cloaking the shy man 
and. his eighty-five million dol- 
lar fortune in anonymity, is_a 
“sandy-haired, 66-year-old Mid- 
west industrial- 
ist” - with a 
problem. Mr. 
F. earns over 
a million dol-, 
lars a year but. 
his take-home 
pay is only 20 
cents on the. 
dollar. 
Mr. | 
doesnt like as 
this-state of affairs, he says for it 
leaves him only -$300,000 net 
“a year on which to live. And 


» so, with the rugged honesty that 


the Journal. feels is his, he says 
that he feels “thoroughly justi- 
fied in doing everything within’ 
legal means to reduce my iti- 
come tax,” though, he adds has- 
tily, “I have no- intention ot 
trying to evade it.” 


So he is desperately ited 
all his et income in oil. 
somewhat like a harassed -man 
who is driven to drink. But, as 
a matter of fact; we learn that 
it is not so bad. ae ‘ax laws. per- 
mit the oil ye to charge » 
losses for dry jolts against: cur- 


rent income,” and, the Journal - 


informs us, the Government al- 
lows “intangible costs to be writ- 
ten off.” So our Mr. F., did not 
fare too poorly at this venture 
. in reducing his income tax, for, 
nine Lienert iy we Jeera, he 


000 a year manager “to take 
details off his shoulders.” 

So much for Mr, F.’s dilemma 
in. take-home pay. The lengthy 
story in the Journal gives us a 
few more-details about the vex- 
ing problems he faces in spend- 
ing the wages he gets. alter 
taxes. Our. millionaire “is a man 
of simple tastes who doesn't 


“have any desire- to be the ric! 1- 


est man in the cemetery,” as he 


puts it philosophically. “Tue 


idea of increasing my- moncy 
never occurs to me.” Yet the 
damn old money. keeps” rolling 
in, “automatically,” as he puts it; 


-and never a word, from him cr 


the. Journal, that his money— 


gross earnings as well as. nei— © 


come from the endless toil of the 
workingclass. 


MR. F., DOESN’T look like 
your conception of a multi-mil- 
lioftaire, the writer tells us. He 
coull-be taken: for a “quiet 
bookkeeper in the middle §in- 


come” who spends “considerably | 


under what he earns.” © 
Catch him in his office and 
he may be wearing a $160 


Brooks es dark blue suit, a 
$7 white shirt and a blue silk 
_tie whose: cost he doesn't know 


for the missus buys “his neck- 


wear, shorts and socks.” He gets. 
@ new $150 or $160 suit once - 
or twice a si od Aa then oe 


By ._JSTA STRONG 

W/.iEN sehool bells ring this 
week for Johnny and -Suzy,| 
some 40 million other young- 
sters, teachers, prinvipals, par- 
ents—in fact, everyone con- 
nected . with . the schools— 
will find themselves confronted 
with the biggest ‘and toughest set 
of problems in the history ‘of our 
schools, 7 

The problems can be. summed 
up in a few words—a bumper crop. 
of pupils; a famine of teachers; a 
losing race to construct new: 
schoels to keep up with the mil- 
lions of new pupils; and the stub- 
born resistance to ending segre- 
gated schools in sections of the 
South. — | . 

The increase in the. number of 
children of school age has been 
setting a mew record each year 
since the end of World ‘War II, 


and shows no sign of dechne. Last; Stitutions are not graduating near] 
| enough new teachers to take care |. 


yesr there were two anda half 
million new first-graders. But with 
our present high birth-rate, there 
will be four million. of these kin- 
dergarten graduates at the doors! 
ef the public schools in 1959. 

EVERY MOTHER knows what, 

is nappening to these tots who are | 
being ‘rammed into already crowd-: 
ed school buildings in most com- 
. munities.’ Part time sessions are! 
common in elementary schools in 
the larger’ cities, with some schools | 
ov triple time or three sessions per. 

or: 

Teachers ‘ face the Aurden ot |D 
larger elasses, and in -many schools. 
classes have theit “home room’ in 
such unlikely places as the school 
library, the gymnasium, the au- 
diterium. Schools known ‘to be 
fire hazards, and buildirigs a cen- 

-tury, old with antiquated facilities| - 

' are continued in use. For example, 
the oldest New York school .i in use, 
was built in 1847. 

In sOme extreme instances, a re- 
converted ehicken coop was ‘made 
into classreoms in a Virginia town 


~ Long Island estate, a 
‘National Association 


oF by the 
-smpnannedt 


ia churches, barns, or some empty;the National Association of Manu- 
shack, 


enough, or fast enough: The prob-/number—only 35,000 new teachers 
lem was pushed further away froma} 

solution by the last Congress when!. 
GOP: leaders completely smother-|their way into teaching. 
ed the program for federal aid to 


by Senator Hill to grant $500 mil- 


“lproportions, according fo the Na- 


“emergency licenses’—in other' 


months to enter the teaching pro- 


signed fer the, teacher shortage— 


that ef lew salaries. The aver 
public school teachers’ salary, over’ 


| But many rural teachers receive as 
and a fermer dog kennel-on a/little as $1700.to $2000 a year,| 
with. salaries in the larger. cities 
pulling the average over. 24 bas nino 


‘}mark. : 


government su 
‘tsalaries with a 


in small communities’ w 
do not: yield enough for“this pur- 


spac bythe 
: rol 


where their children may jfacturers noted that while 85,000 
earn. poms teachers were needed: in the 

It is true that new schools are schools for the opening of this 
being built-but by no means school year, not even half that 


were graduated from. the schools 
.. many of’ whom will never find 


But low salaries, crowded class- 
rooms, inferior school plants, and 
increased duties are not the only 
reasons for school shortage. Teach- 
ers have been the especial target 
of numerous inquisitions resulting 
in the resignation and dismissal of 
scores of creative and experienced 
teachers. Furthermore, the possi-|- 
bility of becoming involved in the 
type. of witchhunt which _ has 
plagued teachers in recent years, 


tional Education Association. Nottadded to the fear of being cen- 
‘sured for what is being taught, has 


only is the supply of teachers in-' 
sufficient to. staff the schools ann Sa i helped steer a num- 


‘operating, but teacher-training in- ber of qualified teacher graduates 
y to other fields. 


There is no immediate solution 
of the new millions of pupils now/|im sight to the school problems of 
in the toddling stage. this year or the next few years, 

Again the situation in New York! without the enactment of.a strong 
State is typical. To -meet the grow- Federal aid program. Even the 
ing number of pupils enrolled in|halfway measure proposed by 
public schools 17,505 new teach-| Eisenhower to make Federal loans 


ers had to be hired for 1955. One-'to . states and communities for 
third, or. ever 5,000 of those hired; schools was killed in the last Con- 


were teachers with what are wailed ‘gress. 
The proposal of Senatos Lister 


words, candidates who had not: Hill, that funds derived from off- 
i met: the established standards for shore oil leases and: royalties—esti- 


gig school teachers. mated at a potential $6 billions— 
= ot has the emergency, € devoted to aid to education—is 


that education officials have 
uaned a special appeal fo +house- 
wives who have -attended col- 
leges to enroll in special speedy 
preparation courses of a tew 


education. We are short, said the 


government figures, some 370,000 
classrooms—but the bill introduced 


lion to states to meet the school 
emrgency never got out of com- 
rhittee. 

OF. EQUAL SERIOUSNESS is 
the teacher shortage—a national! 
problem which has reached critical 


that has been advanced. 

Organized . labor has also sup- 
ported the Hill Bill S.5, introduced 
'in the last Congress which would 
‘grant one billion dollars to ‘schools 
Over a two-year period. 

With this bill ended and sup- 
#S-| plemented by the amendment of 
S¢~ Rep. Adam Powell to ban aid to 
schools which ‘practice racial se-}- 
6° gregation, the first practical step 
toward a solution of the nation 


f fession. 
Various reasons have been as 


the one most frequently heard ié 


the nation was $3065 this year. 
tave been taken. 


A see -that - the Federa!| 
plement teachers’ 
o-education funds} |: 

taxes| “ 


‘\pose, has been frowned . upon 
‘Eisenhower a, 
the ‘tedcher sh is al Bee 
of the national school). | eee a: 
Po IO NO ay 


Fe. 


perhaps the best long range plan 


pressing schoel problems would working 


‘Bye on Your Wife 
A STRIKE: of some 400 are J front Page, Sent 1) be. 


workers of the Harrison Sheet 


Metal Co., Chicago, settled after | 


two. weeks, ‘was just a routine 
story that "probably wou not . 


have received 


more than 
s for a 
° in the 2: 

local news- — 

papers. Birt. - 

Mrs. — Esther - 
igley, wife 
one of the’ 

stewards of the 

union, the 


United Auto Workers, put the 


front pages 


brake on many 
on the 


from coast to coast; 


radio, on TV and in the maga*’ 


zines. ; d 


She locked out: her husband, 
claiming the strike was unjusti-— 


fied and a hardship on the 
family of five. She ‘even set a 
date by which time if the strike 
‘wasn't settled she'd begin di- 
vorce ‘proceedings. Mrs. Quig- 
ley’s statements (some of whic 
sounded as though written’ by 
company men) were featured 
daily in the’ newspapers. She 
tried to organize a movement 
of strikers’ wives to fight the 
strike, including countey-picket- 
ing. At one time when she ap- 
peared on her counter-picket 
line and was subject to some 
taunts, she pounced on_ the 
local union president and tore 
off his shirt. Anyway in case 
you are interested, the stnke 
was settled. Mr. Quigley is 
home. But I have not yet learned 
whether Mrs. Quigley decided 
to reject the gains the workers 
won in their strike. | 
* - . et 

I DON’T -KNOW anything 
about Mrs. Quigley. Perhaps she 
just plain backward and 
ignorant.. Maybe, as the union 

charged, “the company put her 
a to it. Perhaps she is. bitter 
about some family or’ other — 
things. Maybe she is just a pub- 


licity seeker. Any of these and . 


many other reasons, may explain 
her performance. But it isnt 


-something for unionists te ignore | 


‘or joke about: : 2 

. The. great majority of the 
wives of union men go pretty 
much along with: their hus- 


hands, often actively on picket . 
lines, in_ organizing work, in de- . 


fense of unionism in the com- 
munity and in making ‘the best 
of the hardships at home during 
pay yless weeks on. strike or on 
yoff. I would have liked to 
take Mrs. Quigley on a totr of 
the communities aoruad § 
n, gg to the homes of Keh- 
r Co. 


the struggle now in its 18th 


month. 


I would have liked to take 
her among the wives of Louis--- 


jana sugar strikers .out - since 
April, but where. the. the te of 
struggle is undaunted, . 


ical story in American: labor ‘4 


tory: is the staunch support 
-class women give to 
the union struggles of:their hus- 
bands. In some cases like-in the 
ee 

coal miners: of: 1952, 
“on. the ‘lines. 

i ke: 


|: “THERE: -ARE, neoontidlcas. a: 


preat-many: potential Mrs. Quig- 


-Teys‘in America, ‘and the“union- 
busters are fully aware: of the - 


| Opportunity, for them; Mrs. 
Quigley’s performance may ap- 
pear (and actually be) a staged 


seca | job by employer~“public rela- 
Pot tons,” but .it js. something , that 


. The Wall Street Jonrnal lait 
looked eer of 


S.. WIVES: 


y- 


strikers * whose wives 


have stood by their husbands in. 


strike of 
Soe |: WIVES wplaced: “their husbands 


score Or pan alll 
Quaker Oats ¢ oe employes a 

certain Kay Claney Metz full 
time on the job of “courting” 
the wives. of _ its employes—to 
show them the company’s profit.. 
margin is verysma . This type 
of “education” helps ‘build re- . 
sistance’ in* the home ‘to ‘union 
militancy, the company finds. 

‘ When: a= union launched an 
organizing campaign at the 
companys Omaha plant, a 
scheduled meeting of wives to 
discuss “How to. Guard : Your 
Husband's Heart” was quickly 


~ turned by Mrs. Metz on how to 


keep husbands. out of unions. 
The .union lost the collective 
bargainin ining election. The com- 
pany’s manager said the _activity 
among the wives was “a great 
help in delivering the lopsided 
vote for the company.” 


* 


BUT MOST of the wooing of 
wives is in a “more casual way.” 
Arrangement of wives visits to 
the plants; prize contests, hinch- 
eons, films.on factory activity, 
presentation of bouquets . of 
roses On occasions, treatment of 
women's problems in the com- 
pany housg organ and mailing 
them to employes ,and a hun- 
dred other ways for effective. but 
comparatively inex nsive ways 
of winning a worker's wife. 

“We are. aware of the power 
of women,” L. C, Fill, industrial 
relations director of the George 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, lI1., 
_ told WSJ. “They can influence 
their husbands in perf con- 
structive (sic) w if the 
Wives. are a isi te Bay (?7 influence 
the company benefits.” _ 

Another plant official ‘said 
“We believe the Freneh with 
their ‘cherchez la femme’ know 
something.” 

The emaplopeds are taking ad- 
‘vantages of one of the great 
weaknesses of the labor move- 
ment. Although the trade unions 
have probably four or more mil- 
lion women members, it is on 
ih whole a movement led by 

. There are practically no 
ecscet leaders in the top of- 
ficialdom; a tiny pertentage at 
the middie-line level and a rela- 
tively small number in office at 
the local level. To most women 
the trade union looks like a. 

be affair. 


THE PROBLEM “cS women 
in the-trade union movement 
are often neglected or handled 
wrongly. Wage and. other type 
of discrimination is still wi 
spread. | - 

' Only a comparatively small 
number of unions give serious 
thought to enrolling the wives of 
Strikers into ‘the movement 
through auxiliaries. Often this 
‘ work a ‘only formal attention 
so that only a tiny percentage. 
of the unionists’ wives are linked 
. to the. union. 

Most -union papers, ehile 


“sp Mogt union papets, while 


are not attractive to the anionist, 


and even less so to his wife or 


‘children. Very few run material 
that would be of special interest 
to a seg: ‘most. of 


“even ¢ 
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- By SAM KUSHNER | 
_~ CHICAGO,-The solid unity 

that marked the calling of the. 
strike of 40,000 International 

Harvester workers has begun 

_ to make its. impact felt nanaet | 
the negotiating: table. According 
to UAW-CIO reports, the com- 

pany has begun to make some 

substantial concessions. 


One of the most important 
gains istered thus far is the 
companys prope to end all 
inter-plant differentials in the 
Harvester chain. More -than 
‘10,000 Harvester workers, in- 
cluding 6,500 in the South, have 
in the past received 5 cents per 
hour less than Chicago workers 
_ doing the same work. To the 

6,500 workers in Louisville, Ky., 
and Memphis, Tenn., this addi- 
tional increase has special signifi- 
cance. It would wipe out the 
iniquitous “Southern differential” 
and further spur the proposed 
Southern organizing drive. 

In another-important economic 
concession it is reported that the 
company has “loosened up” its 
offer on the 18 cents increase for 
the skilled trades. While it is 
indicated that this increase would 
apply in the main to the so- 
called apprenticeable skilled 
_ «trades, some other classifications 
“have been added. It is now es- 

timated .that 20 percent of all 
- Harvester workers would be. eli- 
gible for this. increase. 

- As-matters now stand there is 
a ten cents per hour minimum of- 
“fered across the board. The 
_ skilled trades will get 18 cents 

additional. In plants receiving 
the 5 cents to remove the inter- 
plant inequities, the minimum in- 
crease will be 15 cents per hour 
and the’ skilled trades will re- 
ceive 33 cents per hour. | 

This is in addition to the sup- | 
"plementary ‘unemplo ent insur- 


anee, ion, welfare, holiday 
pay nad other pane: : 


. dahtin iy-ad-teoa thst. the 
. company has largely conceded 
‘the “economic package” and has 
. agreed to remove the most ob- 
noxious strings that it had orig- 
inally attached to it, the ba 
over working conditions has been 
_ the main. cause of the protracted — 
strike. It -was the company's 
to a fast deal—to offer 
the “ ” and then demand 
that the ol contract be ee 


; 


_the workers would have the right 


700 Million Sign 


| pte ‘A-Bomb. 
| _VEENNA.—Close™ to 700 mil- 


_ well as prices~which has been 


hour. 
ceived since 1952 should have 


to strike, in the event gus the 
dispute could -not be settled 
se ly the regular grievance » 
Thus the Harvester 
‘workers ‘maintain the strike 
weapon in the all-important 
struggle against speedup, _ 
Along the same lines the com- 
pany has agreed to contractual 
terms, it is reported, which put 
an end to. the promiscuous 
changing of parts numbers, as 


the common practice during the 
past three years.. In addition, 

the company agreed to a series 
of-clauses which should consid- 
erably help the workers to beat 
back the attack on piecework 
prices. 

* 

THE Harvester workers are 
ever mindful that during the 
period of disunity inthe Har- 
vester chain the ‘company made 
tremendous profits at the . ex- 
pense of the workers. In 1952 
the company announced that the 
average wage was $2.09 per 
The total increases re- 


brought the average wage to 


Eso 24. At the beginning of the 


PS, - disclased { in Washington that ke 


1955 nedbtiations, the company 
blithely announced that the aver- 
age wage at that time was 


$2.07. Thus; in the last three 


ears the ‘workers at Harvester 

have taken a 17 cents an hour 
wage cut as the result of speed- 
up. reclassifications, and retiming 
jobs. 


This accounts for the terrific 
resistance that the company has» 


met at the negotiating table, and 
the demand for contractual 
changes that would guarantee 
the wage rates throughout the 
life of the contract. 


All ‘through the negotiations 
the cOmpany was reported to_ 
have constantly repeated the re- 
frain, “Why. treat us differently 
from the other companies under 
contract with “the UAW?” If 
International Harvester hoped to 
wipe out the memory of its in- 
famous history of union busting 
it has not, apparently, succeeded. 
While it is reported that there 
-Temain many. issue..with which 
the union committee is not sat- 
isfied’ the Harvester workers al- 
ready have the makings of a vic- 
torious settlement. 


‘ 


WESTINGHOUSE TIME STUDY WOULD 


DICTATE WORKERS’ EVERY MOVE 

: EAST PITTSBURGH,Pa.—Leaflets distributed by the striking 
daywerkers at the Westinghouse plant gates thus describe the time- 
study methods of the corporation and why these are so bitterly re- 


sented. The leaflets give the time 
the worker makes. 


assignments for every movement 


“Joe Doaks, movieman, will start work at 7:30 a.m. The -time- 
study man will appear with stop watch and board. Study starts at 


7:30 a.m. 


“Worker reports to foreman for job assignment—three minutes, 
. Travel to storeroom—two minutes. . . . Identify material and lo- 


cate—five minutes. ... 


“Move material 75 feet—seven minutes. 


. Unload material 


—five minutes. . . . Go to lavatory—three minutes. . . + Return to 


work station—two minutes. 


“This will continue for the full eight hours, with every move 


you make being recorded by ’a watch.” 
Joe Doaks will be clocked for a cclaidiapeiailiy more—using 


this method. Jolin Doaks, material 


checker, comes next, Harry Hart, 


1c attendant, comes next—and so on for years and years. A 
pany spokesman—A. Bolton—is quoted as having. declared the 


adios would take sinew two to- three years. 


John Foster Dulles on: Aug. 19, 

protesting that the United States 
has given helicopters ‘to France 
for “the express purpose of help- 
ing te hunt, ca capture, or to kill 
_Algerian rebels. ‘ 


had written’ Secretary of State ™ 


spirit of Geneva and honed _. 
would reduce’ international ten- 
sion and war.” 


Will FBI Investigate This? 


worker with his family bought a) 
house at 7745 Chalfonte, corner of | 
Cloverlawn and mdéved in Aug. 29. 
By that evening the DeWitt-Clin- 
ton Civic Association, a Hitlerite- 
Ku Klux Klan- minded: outfit had 
mobilized’ several hundred back- 
ward. and misled white neighbors: 
of Loves to mass in. front on his 
new home? 


While. police stood on the side- 
walks and heard the crash ot! 


breaking windows from. roeks' 
thrown by,.the. mob, not a single 
person. was arrested, A police, 
lieutenant stood. among the mob 
and told them on Aug. 30, the 


to gather, that they could go 
home as the “colored man has got 
his money back and left.” 

A leader of the mob who re- 
fused to give his name cried out 
in a whisky-soaked voice, “we 
have accomplished our purpose, 
now we can disperse.” Asked if he 
represented the DeWitt-Clinton 
Civic Association he said with a 
quick look, “No, Im from _ the 
community.” No one seemed to 
iknow him however and he vanish-| 
ed before we could quiz him more. 

Many people showed us their 
membership cards in the DeWitt- 
‘Clinton Civic Association and ad-| 
mitted that they had just recently: 
signed. up. 


the attention of the FBI as we did| 


U. 5S. Constitution which states: 


GOP Senators Hold UP Bill to 


Stop Discrimination. in Housing 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Outside i 
discrimination in the field of em- 


ployment and education covered in 


earlier articles, there is another big 
area in which minority groups— 
particularly Negroes—suffer griev- 
ous discriminations. This is in hous- 
ing. 


observed that a third .of the 


le- in America were “ill-fed,. ill- 


‘clothed and ill-hoissed.” Despite the} — 


eat amount of housing built since 

e made that statement it is doubt- 

ful if the proportion ilhoused has 
been: reduced, 

The Negro people are those who 


|have suffered worst from this enor-/. 


| trust and f ar between the residents 


mous shortage of decent. housing. 
Just as they are’still generally the 
last ‘to be hired and the first to be 


-\fired; so in’ general they still get 
7 the oldest, most rundown, housing 


in the least desirable section® of our 


‘eities-and towns. . 
; “Intrusion” of: Negro faiaiins ift- | where 


to white neighborhoods is still -ré- 
sented with threats ‘of’ violence, 
stoning and riots. The Negro: 
ghettus starid out. like sore thumbs 


m most Pennsylvania: ‘communities. 


* 
‘SENATE BILL. 616 recognizes 


t ene eee of this situation and 
: of remedying, it. “Thef : 
7 —— | zace,. color,-teligion, ° ‘a a very 
, Sena i ty in 
3 parame s and . Of] 


President Franklin D. Nehervele 


ace] 


adi Mostiaiieabion prevents 
members of certain groups of the 


‘population from purchasing, rent- 


ing or leasing much -of -the hous- 
ing accommodations — generally 
available on the ~ market, thus 
jeopardizing the rights. and: ‘privi- 
leges of these persons and. confin- 
ing them to housing accommoda- 


‘tions in segregated areas‘ which are 


deteriorated and | ¢ 


‘the bill. 


overcrowded, 


often blighted... 
“This discrimination,” 


emphasizes, | “aggravates the. exist-|, 


ing serious. p of extreme wy 


overcrowding, and blight in many | 


areas of the Commonwealth, threat- 
ens the public health, safety and 
morals. engenders mutual dis- 


of the segregated areas and the non- 
segregated population.” 

THE BILL deelares the. wiliey of 
the Commonwealth to be “that all 
persons : 
secure . INS hin sepcton 

Bie: poquisi tructton 
rehabilita St al es 


ance of rte Fes has 
sistedby an a of the 
ment ‘and that no “persdnx. 
discriminated against oe of 
race,” color, Feligion, national ori- 
ese, fae 
rental or cain 0 P y-assiat 
housing,” ee 


over 


ithin its jurisdiction may| 


‘received government grants or 
loans would be barred from ask-/ 
ing the race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin. or ancestry of would-! 
be occupants.or from using such 
information as the basis for re- 
fusing occupancy. 

THE PERSON discriminated | 
against would have the right te sue. 


ma “restraint of the violations and | 
uitable remedies including 

a affirmative relief. In .addition, 
he .could sue for damages, except 
inst goveramental agencies, | 
ch, be federal law are immune. 

” The bill was sponsored by Demo-| 
cratic Senators Charles R. Weiner, 
‘Martin Silvert, Benjamin: R. Dono-; 
low—all of Philadelphia—Harry E. 
Seyler, York County, and Hugh j.: 
McMenamin, Lackawanna County. ; 


inated Committee . on Education’ 
since- July 18. 


: HOUSE: BML 412 should 1 have 
a “widespr appeal amon ‘moth- 
It, would prohibit Enidlords 
as-| fron refusing to rent dwelling ac-|D€WS 
because the -would- 
be! be renter. or Jessor- has a child or|: 
uarters requiring that ‘ “durin 
Pato thereof the, tenants + 
‘main childless and:not bear chil- 
as would be illegal. _ 


aad rol te 


second night a mob was allowed , 


Mob Forces Negro 
Family From Home 


DETROIT.—H. Love, a Negroj‘ (7 


‘Nor deny to any ddan within 
\its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” : 
When a Negro worker was 
forced to leave a home he had 
bought because of a Hitlerite- 
‘minded mob outside threatening 
‘him, throwing rocks and busting 
Pra in and‘ that mob is ‘not dis- 
persed nor its leaders arrested, the 
iNegro citizen Love's rights afe 
being violated and he is not get- 
ting the protection of the law. 


We published in the Michigan 
| Worker an open letter to the FBI 
on July 17, in which we told of 
the Hitler-minded activities of an- 
other of these outfits, the Grand 
River-Livernois Ciyie Association. 
| A spokesman for that group told 
}our reporter “remember you have 
to organize an association and 
get all the neighbers to agree to 
‘sell to white only.” That's a vio- 
‘lation of the Constitutional right of 
‘Negro citizéns. The FBI to our 
’| knowledge has not conducted any 
‘investigation of the Grand River- 
Liverneis Civic Association, Now 
| comes the DeWitt-Clinton Civic 
Association and in its train a mob 
‘is formed to prevent a Negro cili- 

zen living in a home he bought. 
will the FBI investigate that? 


| 
Again this newspaper calls to 


- editor of the “Forgeman,” 


jing union editor eut of the s 


in any court having jurisdietion 


It has: beeri iri the Republican-dom-: 


4 


children, Clauses-in leases for — 
the | 


res'' 


: cratic , ie ie eee i" 


LIVONIA, . Mich—For _ telling 
ithe story as a newspaper editor 


im an open letter July I7 to a ‘should about conditions of work- 
violation of Article XIV of the |ers in his plant, GM’s Spring and 


‘Bumper plant here, Al Millste‘n, 
UAW 
‘Local 262 newspaper, was given 
a two weeks suspension. | 

GM intended to kep this fight- 
p 
permanently but militant solidar- 
ity actions by his shopmates forced 
'GM tortake bien back but hang the 
‘two weeks suspension on him. The 
Joeal union leadership has filed 
all ‘the necessary grievance papers 
and states they will caary it to 
the highest beard of settling dis- 
putes. Meanwhile the workers were 
Teady to set up picket lines, block 
ithe plant gates with ears, the lat- 
ter action they did, .but the unfon 
leadership called it .off on the 
grounds the company would start 
‘mass firings. The werkers reluc- . 
tantly went back to: work. 

The other day when the shop 
committee at GM’s Spring a 
Bumper Millste met with ‘manage 
‘ment eon: Millstein’s suspension the 
‘company “ produced” ‘evidence to 
back up their eharge. that Mill- 
‘stein’s ‘editorial on speedup was 
| “inflammatory.” 

They threw down a copy of the 
Aug. 28 issue of the Michigan 
‘Worker’ and pointed to.'a story, 
pane’ | “GM , UAW 


Suspends 
Lee ‘Slaughter- 


| Millstain was sus pended on 
eo 16. ee than z score of 

i the 
stony. at Ge the UAW editer’s suspen- 
sion. far mag out the Michi- 


: 


ae 


es 


By HAROLD CASTLE 
"WHITING, Ind. — On 
a clear and warm Saturday, "the. 
town of Whiting, Ind., was-the 
scene of the worst oil ‘plant fire 
in history. Seventy huge oil tanks 
were destroyed 0: severely 
aged. The press rts that 350 
families were fapiake to leave their 
homes. Local inhabitants place the 
figure at over 1,600 families. 
The scene is a shambles. It re- 


sembles a battlefield after a most 


intense bombardment. The area, in- 


cluding the homes, was bembard-' | 


ed by long, heavy of steel. 
One of these als tareo cea 


dam-}been on the job at the time, there 


old child after.it pierced 


ery store at 129 St., around the cor- 
ner from the Indianapolis Boule- 
vard, completely disintegrated. Not 
a sign of it- . It is report- 


ed. that the owner, fortunately, set) 


out to work late that morning. 


The explosion which set off the 


fires in the tank fields, where the’ 


the home 


in which the family lived. A groc-' 


oil is stored; occurred in the new | 


hydro-former unit. This. is a new 
kind of “cracking” unit; that is a 
unit in which the crude oil is brok- 
en down by tremendous heat and. 
pressure into. refined oil. This par- 
ticular unit breaks down the crude 
oil into hydroformite and produces 
a much higher octane gas for high 
compression engaes. 


THE MAIN lesson of this great 
catastrophe is that it shows the 
uttérly callous disregard of the 
Standard Oil Co. for workers and 
~ for the people of the area. It re- 
vecls that their only real concern 
is for the piling up of millions in 
profits of the company. 

It was truly a miracle that hun- 
dreds were not killed in this disas- 


| 


ter. It just so ha 


at the v 
shifts, so t 
26-story hydroformer. at 


that the/ 
on an off day, 
itme of the change of, 
at nobody wa rap in the| 


of the accident. Had the workers 


, | explosion 


is no question that many, many 
workers would have been literally 
e| wiped out without a trace of their 
remains anywhere to be found. The 


very limited, These of adage : 
ground oil give-off vapors, which 
can at one thes ha ited by a cast/ runs 
|off cigarette, a spark from a pa 
ejing truck or the humidity itself. 
Once ignited, these heute vapors 
would travel back to their source, 
creating dangers of new explosions 
and fires in sewers.- 
As one worker put it: “I feel that 
there is a bom under my home 


. 


entire 26-story siructure is now it- 
self nothing but twisted coils of 


steel completely levelled to the} 


ground and great masses of steel 
are buried in the surrounding earth 
for blocks around. Huge four-foot 
craters were dug into the earth by 
the flying masses of steel. 
gobs of “sludge,” their power is 
The flaming oil poured out of|v 
the tank field into the sewers of 
the town. There is remains as a 


hazard. There it coagulates in the); 
form of “sludge” while the water 
flows above it. While chemicals 


_ALLLAN WRITES A LETTER 
10 PROFESSOR KELLY, WAYNE 


DETROIT 
Dear Professor: 


I am mad, clear through and/to you is outrageous, because I 
egree that it is a shameful attack|have watched how. they doubled 
being made on you, which may, jin spades along that line with my 
ruin your chances of earning a‘ friend. 


livelihood as well as destroy your 
reputation. 

I am mad:clear through as I 
read: what they are doing, 4e-you, 
because I have a friend, born in 
New Jersey whom the witch- 
hunters. are also attacking and 
framing up, 

His name is.Saul Wellman, act- 
ing chairman of the Michigan 
Communist Party, “convicted” un- 
der the Smith Act by the hated 
informers and their brazen, mad- 
dening lies. He has been sentenced 
by. Federal Judge Frank Picard 
to four years and eight months in 
jail. He is out at present on 
_ $25,000 bail pending appeal... 

My friend heard. in the school- 
rooms of his native city; the heroic 
stories of Nathan Hale, Patrick 


That's why I agree. with you) 
that what they are trying to do! 


And the reason they have gone 
after you, Professdér, is they went 
after people like my friend. You 
know how they denied passports, 
instituted “loyalty” oaths on jobs, 
housing projects etc. You are well: 
aware of the assaults on academic 
freedom that took place and the 
questioning of the right of young 
people to he non-conformists. | 

It you have the chance yet to 
speak out like you are doing its 
because great teachers like the late 
Professor Albert Einstein and 
others advised the people to speak 
out and defy. the witchhunters. 

The. witch-hunters don’t «care 
what kind of “Communist” you 
are, whether its~a member of the 
Communist Party or a anti-Com- 
munist. Reminds me of the story 


are used to attempt to dissolve these 
that could go oft any time.” 

Even if they could clean out all 
the mains,. in the sewer system, 
what about the lead lines from the 
mains to the moearee 

THE PRESS reports that Mrs. 

ay of 2818 Indianapolis Boule- 

via on leaving her home said, “I'll 
never come back *to this house.” 
That is the feeling of a large num- 
ber of workers and many are leay- 
ing the area. Others would like to, 
but cannot, because of the housing 
problem. 

What is the responsibility - of 
Standard for this situation. In the 
first place, to save money, Stand- 
ard has built its cracking units 
right in the tank fields and direct- 
ly off Indianapolis Boulevard. 
These highly dangerous units are 

“right across the street” from the 

people's homes! Obviously, they 
should all be taken out of that 
area and moved to the Lake Michi- 
gan area, which is about a half a 
mile away. But that would require | 
the expenditure of many. millions 
of dollars on the part of the com- 
pany to make the changes. In the 
beginning, it would have meant a 
great deal of expense in the exten- 
sion of the water intake system 
construction, for bringing water to 
the “units” at the lake. Had the 
units been constructed at the lake, 
the showering steel and fire would 
have been at a much greater dis-|—— 
tance from the oil tanks and. es- 
pecially from the homes of the 
people. 

In this connection, the Eisen- 
hower Administration itself. bears 
a heavy responsibility, a point 
completely ignored. For it was the 
Administration which had to O. K. 
the plans to build the hydroformer 
at its present site in the midst of 


aiak thtes ‘Se cle aoe 


| mit such an “atomic” hazard to con- 


-texpense of the people: It has 


the government will use nine in- 
formers in the move to denatural- 
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3 Buick widis eieadia: ae aie 
erage yee palm 
ae of ee 


more ened’ ihe Cars 
dianapolis Boulevard 


right ‘under it 


on In- 
line 


tops of homes—another example of |? 
how fortunate we were that many) 
more were not killed... 

The workers out here valet to the 
highway along which these units} | 
and tank farms are built as “atomic|*" 
highway.” It is Route 12-20, the 
[main highway into erg vith 
its four million population, « 


| Michig an FEPC baer or ea 
CM: in Flint for refusing to hire 
Negro and Latin American women 
further: practicing —— 
against’ Negro men at the a ous 


few miles away, and one ‘of the 
main East-West continental high- 
ways: What callousness on the part 

of these oil moguls and their GOP- 


Big Business Administration to per- 


tinue to exist on this highway, 
without: the least precaution taken |? 
to safeguard the lives and homes. 


- the people. 


STANDARD is sensitive to the 
—, of the people. It has a 

oe oan of paternalism and has|” 

ed many into believing it is a 

al benefactor. It announced. im- 
mediately after the explosion that 
it would “take care of sing drop. 
It told workers to appear for work 
and that they wou fe. aire paid at 
their regular rate.- The. main . work 
now is cleanup: It has since writ- 
ten a letter to employees stating 
that it would pay them at the r 
lar rate for two weeks. After that 
what; if the plant is not yet in op-| 
eration? At the laborer’s rate for 
the cleanup. job? 

While Standard tries to palm it- 
self off as.a true friend of the peo- 
ple of Whiting and of the oil work- 
ers, it cannot escape responsibility 
that its hunger to save every penny | © 
of profits, in the first place, ac- 
counts for the magnitude of - this 
disaster. ) 

Even now, it is ‘ yemeated Stand- 
ard Oil is ‘planning further en-| 
croachments into the area at the 


bought up the park at 121 St. 
where it plans to extend its barrel 
house, Where the barrels of oil are 
loaded. This will mean that. the 
park, where the people picnic and 
the kids play ball will be moved 
to the lake area beyond. It will 
mean less picnic area for the peo- 
ple. Instead of the oil company 
moving to the lake for the safety 
and well being of the people, the 
people are moved away from the 
park area for the profit of Stand- 
ard Oil. s 


THE BIGGEST problem is 


ate. The new Michigan 
w is effective Oct. 1. 
Harbor and East Chicago need 8 a 
rt | buse low cost housing 
is what should be 
to get the 
ardous area 
tank farms. The: oil companies, 
which dominate the life of Whit- 
ing, have’ kept it a jimcrow town. 
Had it not been for the jimcrow, 
chauvinist. attitude of certain or- 
Xogroe groups, determined to keep 
oes -out, Whiting would have 
a housin project at a safe dis- 
sabe from the oil tanks and the 
people’s homes would have been 
secure. Inhabitants relate how a 
few years back, there was work 
absbiihy under way to fill in the 
swamp land in the Water Curdnal 
and Robertsdale area. Men with 
shotguns ap napeated and stopped the 
truckers _ were carrying the 
materials for the filling in job. This 
prevented the building of the proj- 
ect. They did not want a project 
‘which, by federal law, would have 
to be_ inter-racial. The people. of 
Whiting have paid a heavy .price 
for the action of this group of rac- 


ists. 


Plage City Council of East Chi- 
o-has called on the Mayor to 
hold a special session on Sept. 19 
to discuss the disaster and what is 
to be done about it. This hearing 
should afford labor and_ progres- 
sives the opportunity to tear the 
hypocritical mask from the face of 
Standard Oil and to demand. that 
proper safeguards be taken. The 
units should be removed to ‘the 
lake and not be in le’s back- 
“wes Concrete. walls should be 
uilt around the tank -farms..Con- 
crete _ should cover the pipe- 
lines. ederal housimg project’ 
should ‘io erected. The responsi- 
bility ot the Administration for 
granting a permit to build the 
hydroformer in the tank farm and 
so near the homes, should be in- 
vestigated. 


Labor and progressives have a 


great responsibility to prevent a 
recurrence of such a disaster, which 


out of 


housing. The town of Whiting and. 
the surrounding areas of Indiana 


can recur at any time if the pres- 
ent .conditions continue. | 


9 STOOLS TO BE USED AGAINST 
ALLAN IN TRIAL SEPT. 27 


DETROIT,—It is reported that 


ilar frame-up. charges. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in Schneider- 
man’s favor and he retained his 


citizenship. The Allan case is iden- 
tical with the Schneiderman. case 
in many: respects. Funds are ur- 
gently needed to fight the phony 
charges, send to Allan Defense 
‘Committee, 920 Charleviox. Bld. 
Detroit, or c/o Michigan Worker, 
2419 weg ig . Detroit 

,Defense 


ize Billy Allar, editor of the Mich- 
igan Worker when his trial opens, * 
on Tuesday, 10 a.m. before Fed- 
eral lodeo ‘Frank Picard.. This is 
the second time Allan: has been 
brought before Picard on frame-up} 
charges, the other time under the} 
Smith Act, when he was. found 
“guilty,” sentenced to 4% years 
in. jail, $10,000 fine and got out] 
on $20,000 bail pending appeal.}-+ 
His fellow defendants then were. 

Saul Wellman, Nat Ganley, H 
Winter, Tom Dennis, Ph ‘Schatz, 
all of whom received similar sen- 

tences and are out on bail. . 
this 


Allan, is being charged 
time, with — ae deceit” for) popping with ra 
“concealing” his membership in} Atoms-for-Peace 
the Communist Party when he fe told recent! 


the tank field and so close to the 
homes of the people! 
“Tt seemst the Cadillac Cabinet 
is also a Standard Oil Cabinet. 
‘ | 


A SECOND responsibility of 
Standard Oil lies in its failure to 
build concrete walls around the 
tank farms. Such walls would pre-|™ 
vent the burning oil, in case of 
fire from spilling over on the boule- 
vard and into the sewers. That is 
as obvious as the desire of Stand- 
ard for profits. But they didn’t 
build —_ —because Thess would = 
too ‘muc money. f. were Cal- 
1 s|veloping struggle. in America: f0/lously prepared to sacrifice hun- 

ation | fdefend those rights-under attack| dreds of lives to save the money 

he Army against you)| by McCarthyite - witch - ‘hunting| on the concrete walls. 

7 and taken away his| committees and fingermen. ilit 

dility - |. Yes, I am sure that if you do, 

rjyou will receive acknowledgment 

from all democratic Americans| 

that you are a ey American. — 
Best of luck, 

TLLY ALLAN 

ditor, | 'Michigan Weekes | 


of police charging into a crowd 


Henry's orations. He too listened 
once and someone yelled, “dont 


about the terrible courage of Stony 
Point, Pickett’s. charge . and the! hit me, I'm an anti-Communist.” 
Argonne. I have heard him talk) The policeman replied, “I don't 
many times of his love fcr the; care what kind of Communist you 
writings of Lincoln, Jefferson,|are.” 
Frederick Douglass, Tom Paine, Professor, I would like to see 
Soiourner Truth. you vindicated. But I don’t believe 
- He is a veteran of World Warlit can be earned by tramping on 
II. He was a corporal in the 101st ~~ a hts. of others. 
Airborne and suffered a_ severe t I recall the prophetic 
. » heart wound. He was found on Be of the late U. S. Supreme 
- the battlefield at. Bastogne after/Court Justice Robert Jackson who 
being shot ‘while coming down injonce said that the rights of Com- 
a a jump = enemy!munists are tied up in the name 
bundle as for‘ all other Americans. 
I invite you to join in the de- 


{his citizenship in 1935. Rates 


- «Monday hee 29 te 
Fae ad re a _ to you, it brought to} 


“vias” ee 4 ; : = 
ute 5 
ae shiereraeticcunstia ,ta 


things 
ae veene . 


s seeatsise 


~~ 
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Chicago’ S uate opened this week without Emmett Soviis Till, The 


14-year-old Negro child had been lyached by Mississippi white suprema- - 


cists. The Till youngster was to have been at his school desk after a week’s 
visit with relatives in the Tallahatchie River country. Instead his body was taken from 
that river, bullet riddled, mangled and torn; barb-wired and weighted with cotton mill 
machinery. Mississippi racists had lynched again. Ber had in this act of wmenerous 


- Reenteread as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the poss 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879 
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5 4 fund drive started. Now it is your turn ‘to 
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- This Is Our 
$64,000 


The $64,000 question isn’t restricted to TV alone. 
.We have one too. 
- Ours isn't sponsored by a soap manufacturer, but 
it does involve the lives and the future of the little Ne- 
girl who is a marvel at spelling and the Bronx shoe- 
maker they couldn't trip up on the operas and the little 
woman who knew the Scriptures. 

In fact our question involves the life of every man, 
woman and child in the country. And we direct our 
question to you, our readers, our public. To you, because 
The Worker and the Daily Worker are yours. 

You kept this paper alive against heavy odds all 
through the pre-Geneva period. Now many of the things 
this paper stood for, virtually alone, are coming to fru- 
ition. The very words “peaceful coexistence” were call- 
ed red propaganda not so long ago. So was the very 
concept.of a meeting of the heads of the great powers 


to settle issues by ‘the process of negotiation. So was 


the cry to abolish atomic warfare. 

Now peaceful co-existence is proclaimed on the 
ordet of the day. The heads of state met at Geneva 
and international tension has lessened, with the process 
of negotiation under ‘Way. McCarthyism is having 
rougher and: rougher going in our land. 

Yes, things are changing in 1955, though there is 
still a long way to go. The great paradox i is that having 
fought through the toughest years of cold war hysteria 
and having thereby helped - influence these historic 
changes in favor of peace, on the threshold of exciting 
new possibilities for fulfilling the promise of Geneva 
(and incidentally for our regaining and expanding our 
circulation) our paper is closer than ever before to being 
choked to death for lack of finances. 

For any of our new readers who may not under- 
stand why the Daily Worker and Worker unlike other 


_ papers, must regularly appeal for money, the reason is 


~simply that our paper, unlike the big business press, 
owes its allegiance to the common people of the land, 
and has no financial backing in the way of big ads from 
big business—for advertisement not circulation keeps 
them going with enormous profits. 

You and people like you have enabled us to defy 
- predictions of doom for 34 years. We have never missed 


a single day's publication, and confidently hope to never - 


miss in the future. 

But to keep going from now till year’s end we must 
_ frankly report that a minimum of $64,000.is needed, 
and needed fast. This is not some figure 
the ag! Tt is a carefully worked out minimum. ies aoe 
m ee ee eee sees. e 
us. But we have had to borrow heavily the past few 


‘weeks to keep the paper alive till this annual year-end 
wets 


ind. we cannot wait until the end of the drive. _ 


child was 


“Mass 


Brown, 
lynching at the door of the 


plucked from 


violence announced to the world 
the racists’ view of the status of 
Negroes in America. ane had 
in this most sava killing 
screamed again their 
the ruling to desegregate the 
schools. 

In Chicago, where the Till 
buried, well over 
100,000 persons,came to view 
the smashed body. This was not 
simply a funeral. It was the 
kindling and the expression of 
something entirely new that is 
happening here and across 
America in the fong_ struggle 
against lynching. 

“Not in a week, nor a month, 
nor a lifetime will people for- 
give or forget this hideous cirme,” 
a Chicago union leader declared. 


“From this moment, the strug- . 


gle against lynching takes a new 
turn.” 

HERE AND nationwide, 
there were fast-developing signs 
that organizations, decent-mind- 
ed people were acting—first in 
shocked anger and then in 
sober, organized determination. 
rallies, petitions, . wired 
messages, protest delegations, 
memorial services, union demon- 
strations—these were some of 
the first results this week. In 
the mood and the range of the 
organized reaction to this hide- 


-ous lynching, there was clearly 


something very new. 

With Mississippi authorities 
already indicating this week the 
outlines of an attempted white- 
wash of the lynchers, the focus 
was on Washington and the. de- 
mand was that the Eisenhower 
Administration act with vigor. 

A rally of the National Asso- 


ciation For The Advancement 


Of Colored People in Chicago 
responded to the charge levelled 
by the Rev. A. Lincoln James of 


the Greater Bethsheda Baptist - 


Church: “The Administration 
in Washington criticizes. other 
countries for undemocratic pol- 
icies, but we have not heard of 
any other country where such a 
brutal lynching has taken place.” 


To President Eisenhower Went. 


nationwide demands that he per- 
sonally take responsibility for 
the prosecution of the Missis- 
sippi lynchers, that he bring in- 
to play the full:force of the De- 
partment of Justice, the FBI. 


A CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers union leader, Frank 


laid the Till child’s 


Eisenhower Administration 
which has been giving comfort 
to “state’s rights” Dixicrats: and 
which had refused to act in two 
recent Mississippi lynchings. 
Brown, one of: the besieged 


_ Negro residents of Trumbull” 
“Park homes in ,Chicago, de-— 
-manded to knew how it was. that 


militia was called_out in Sum- 
ner, Mississippi, on the fake 


pretext of protecting the im- 


prisoned lynchers from Negroes. 


But there has been no militia 


donation — AT cago, 


Sansasyrmsat than. ever 
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ASSIGN MENT, U.S. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MR. ROBERT F.., as the 
Wall Street Journal calls 
him, cloaking the shy man 


“and his eighty-five million dol- 


lar fortune in anonymity, is a 
“sandy-haired, 66-year-old Mid- 
west industrial- 
ist” with a 
problem. Mr. 
F. earns over 
a million dol- 
lars a year but 
his take-home 
pay is only 20 
cents on the 


this state of ‘affairs, lie says for it it 
Jeaves him only $300,000. net 


a year on which to live. And 


_ 80, with the rugged ‘honesty that 


the Journal feels is his, he says 
that’ he feels “thoroughly justi- 
fied in doing everything within 
legal means to reduce my in- 


come tax,” though, he adds has- - 


tily, “I have. no intention of 
trying to evade it.” 


‘So he is. desperately ae 


his surplus income: in oi 
somewhat like a harassed man 
wee eee aoe But, as 


~@ matter of fact, we learn. that. 


it is not so bad. “Tax laws. per-_ 
mit the oil 


Dilemma of $300, 000 
Take-Home Pay 


year manager “to take 
aie off his shoulders.” 

So much for Mr. F.’s dilemma 
in take-home pay. The lengthy 


story in the Journal gives us a 


_few more details about the vex- 


ing problems he faces in spend- 
ing the wages he gets after 


‘taxes. Our millionaire is-a man 


of simple tastes who doesn't 
“have any desire to be the rich- 
est man in the cemetery,’ as he 
puts it philosophically. “The 
idea of increasing my money 
never occurs to me. Yet. the 
damn old money keeps rolling 
in, “automatically,” as he putg it, 
and never a word, from him or 
the Journal, that his money— 
gross earnings as well as net— 
come from the endless toil of the 
workingclass. 


MR...F., DOESN’T look like 
our conception of a multi-mil- 


ionaire, the writer tells us. He - 
could. be taken for a “quiet 


bookkeeper in the middle _ in- 
come” who spends “considerably 
under what he earns.” 
Catch him jin ‘his office and 
he may be wearing a $160 
Brooks Bros. dark blue suit, a 


$7 white shirt-and a blue silk 
tie whose cost he doesn’t know 
for the missus: buys “his neck- 
wear, shorts and. prs He gets 
a anew $150 or. $160 suit ‘once 


eT oe. 
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By AUGUST A “STRONG 


in churches, barns, or some empty 


WHEN schoo! bells ring this ei where their children may 


week for Johnny and Suzy,| ~ 


some 40 million other young- 
sters, teachers, principals, par- 
ents—in’ fact, everyone con- 


netted: with- the ‘public schools— 
will find themselves confronted 
with the biggest and toughest set 
of problems in the history of our 
_ schools, 
The te can be summed 
in a words—a bumper crop! 
pupils; a famine of teachers; a 
losing race. to canstruct new 
schools to keep up with the mil- 
-lions of new, pupils;.and the stub- 
born resistance to ending segre- 
gated schools in sections of the 
South. 

Tlie increase in the number of 


u 


children of school age has been| 


setting a new record each year, 
since the end of World War II, 
and shows no sign of decline. Last 
year there were two and a half 
million new first-graders. But with} ‘ 
our present high birth-rate, there 
will be four million of these kin-| 
dergarten graduates at the doors 
of ‘the public schools in 1959. 

EVERY MOTHER knows what 

is happening. to these tots who are 

rammed into already crowd- 
éd: school buildings in most com- 
munities. Part time sessions are 
‘common in elementary schools in 
the larger cities, with some schools 
on triple time or three ‘sessions per 

Teachers face the burden of|been 
. larger classes, and in many schools 
élasses have their “home room” in 
such unlikely places as the school 
library, the gymnasium, the au- 
+ ditorium: Schools known to be 
‘fire hazards, and buildings a cen- 
_ tury old with antiquated facilities 
are continued in use.: For example, 
the oldest New York school in use, 
was; built in 1847. . 

In some extreme inatiinooe: a re- 
converted chicken coop was made 
into classrooms in a: Virginia town 
and a former: dog kennel on a 
Long: Island. estate, a report by the 
National.-Association of Manufac- 
turers revealed. ; 

Examples of. this. sort, trom) 
- Northern orthern communities, do not in- 
. clude_the problems of some South- 
- rm..Negro.. communities, wheére 
public. school classrooms. are not 
provided at all, and parents in the| 
—— have improvisd Space 


‘| major, 


enough, or fast enough. The prob- 
lem was pushed: further away from 
solution by the-last Congress when}. 
GOP leaders completely smother- 


education. ‘Weare short, said the 
government 
classrooms—but: the bill introduced 
|by Senator Hill to grant $500 mil- 
lion to states to meet the school 
emrgency never got out of com- 
mittee. 


OF EQUAL SERIOUSNESS is 
the .teacher shortage—a national 
problem which ‘has reached critical 
‘proportions, according to the Na- 
tional Education’ Association.’ Not 
only is the supply of teachers in- 
sufficient’ to staff the schools now 
‘operating, but teacher-training in- 
stitutions are not graduating ged 
enough new teachers to take care 
of the new millions of pupils now 
in the toddling stage. 

Again the situation in New York 
State is typical. To meet the grow- 
ing number of pupils enrolled in 
public schools 17,505 new teach- 
ers had to be hired for 1955. One- 


} 


were teachers with what are called 
“emergency licenses” — in | other | 
words, candidates who had not: 
met the established standards for 
ane school teachers. 
eat has the emergency 
ee education. officials have 
issued a special appeal to. house- 


wives who have attended col-| 


jleges. -to..enroll in. special speedy 
preparation courses of a few 


‘months. to enter the teaching pro-’ 


fession. 

Various reasons~haye been as- 
signed for the teacher shortage— 
the one most frequently heard is 
that of. low salaries. The average 
public school teachers’. salary, over 
the nation was $3065 this. year. 
But many rural teachers receive as 
little as $1700 to $2000 a year, 
with sa 
pulling the average over the $3,000 


the National Association of Manu- 
facturers noted that while 85,000 


ie: is true that new schools are 
‘being built—but by no means. 


ed the program for federal aid to) 
, some 370,000: 


new teachers were. needed in the 
schools for the opening of this 
school year, not even -half that 
number—only 35,000 new teachers 


were graduated from’ the schools} 


. many of whom will never find 
their way into teaching. 
‘ But low -saldaries, crowded class- 
rooms, inferior school - plants, apd 
increased duties are not the only 
reasons for ‘schoo! shortage. ‘Teach- 


ers have been the especial ‘target! 


of numerous inquisitions resulting 
‘m. the resignation and dismissal of 
scores of creative and experienced 
teachers. Furthérmore, the possi- 
bility of becoming involved ‘in the 
‘type of witchhunt which has 
plagued teachers in’’recent years, 
added to the fear of being cen-; 
sured for what is being taught, has 
undoubtedly helped steer’ a num- 


ber of ‘qualified teacher’ graduates 
to other fields. ~~ “ 
There is rio “immediate solution 
im sight to? the school problems of 
this year: or thé’ néixt few years, 


without the enactment of a strong, 


Federal aid program. Even the 
halfway measure, proposed by 
Eisenhower to make Federal had 
to states and communities for 
schools*was killed in the last Con- 


third, or over. 5.000 of those. hired} 


in the larger cities 


“io ‘proposal that the F ederal 
government . supplement . teachers’ | | 
salaries with aid-tp-education funds | 
in, small communities. where. taxes) 


gress. 
The proposal of Senator Lister 


‘Hill, that funds derived from off- 
shore oil leases'-arid royalties—esti- 
mated ata poténtial $6° billions— 
be devoted ‘to aid fo education—is 
perhaps the best long ' range plan: 
that has been advancéd. 

Organized labor has also sup- 
ported the Hill Bill S.5, introduced 
in the Jast Congress which would 


over a two-year period.- 
With ‘this bil] ‘eriacted ‘usd sup-: 


Rep. Adam Powell to ban aid to 
schools which’ — racial se- 
gregation, ‘the first practical step 
toward a sohition of the nation’s 


ave been taken. 


on not_ yield. enough. for. this. pur-} he 


pose, has been frowned - upon 
Though Eisenhower ; government. 


: national school 
é new Secretary of Health, 


OF the 
crisis, 


B: Folsom, says the teacher short 


local communities” 


Education and Welfare, - Marion ; 2 


the ‘teacher.;shortage ‘is’ a|‘E ee rere 3 
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‘about Mrs. Quigley. Perhaps she 
a 


just | 


grant ‘one billion dollars to schools : 


plemented by the amendment of}. 


posses school problems would} 


.Ahe coal, miners 


on the lines. ¢ . 


~ calls: for serious 
| ; unions. 


Eye on ‘Weer Wife 


A STRIKE of some 400 wsJ's front page (Sept 1) be- 
workers of the Harrison Sheet gins: | 
Metal Co., Chicago, settled after _ “More and more U. S. cor- 


two weeks, was just a routine porations are 


story that ‘probably wou. not» 
have received 

more than 

space for a 

filler in 

local news- 

papers. But 

Mrs. Esther 

Quigley, wife 

of one of the 

stewards of the 

union, the 

United Auto Workers, put the 


brake on many front pages 


from coast to coast;* on the 
radio, on TV and in the maga- 
zines. 

She locked out: thes husband, 
claiming the ‘strike was unjusti- — 
fied and a hardship’ on the 
family of five. She even set a 
date by which time if the strike 
wasn't settled shed begin di- 
vorce . proceedings. Mrs. aw : 
ley’s statements (some of which 
sounded as though written by. 
company men) were featured 
daily in the newspapers. She 
tried to organize a movement 
of strikers’ wives to fight the 
strike, including counter-picket- 
ing. At one time when she ap- 
peared on her counter-picket 
line and was subject to some 
taunts, she pounced on 
local union president and tore 
off his shirt. Anyway in case 
you are interested, the strike 
was settled. Mr. Quigley is 
home. But I have not yet learned 
whether Mrs. Quigley decided 
to reject. the gains: the workers 
won in their strike. 

* 


1 ‘DON’T KNOW anything 


plain kward._ and 
Beira Maybe, as the union 

arged, the company put her 
up to it. Perhaps she is bitter 
about some family or. other 
things. Maybe she is just a pub- 
licity seeker. Any of these and 
many .other-reasons, may explain © 
her performance: But it isn't 
something for unionists to ignore 
or joke about. ... * 

The great majority of the 
wives. of union men go pretty 
much along with their hus- 
hands, often actively ‘on picket 


lines,-in organizing work, in de- 


fense of unionism in the com- 


munity. and in making the -best—- 


of the hardships at home during 
payléss weeks on strike Or on 
layoff. I would have: liked . to 
take Mrs. Quigley -on a tour. of 
the communities aorund Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., to the homes of Koh- 
ler Co. strikers whose wives 
have stood by their husbands in 
the struggle now in. its 18th 
month. 


I would have liked to take 


her among the wives of Louis- 


jana sugar strikers out_ since 
April, but where the s na of 
struggle is undaunted. The typ- . 
ical story in American- labor his- .. 
tory is the staunch support 
working-class women . give to 
the union struggles of their hus- 
bands. In some cases like in the 
ea girs gy strike of . 

1952, the 
wives:.replaced their husbands _ 


* 

" THERE ARE, nevertheless, a _ 
great many potential Mrs. Quig- 
leys in America, and union- 
busters are fully aware of the 
opportunity for them. Mrs. 
ormance, may ap- 


Quigley's perfo 


Wee | pear {and actually, be). a ‘staged - 
oe Ie job by employer “public rela- 


tions,” 


but it is something that 
thinkin 8 in the - 


‘The Wall. Street. Soenial: last 
week ‘looked into the* matter of - 


~ the - ‘influence of avorkers’ wives  *2. 
: s OnS- ‘ain -€mployer's, ‘profits a ee 


to the 


iniltaney, the company finds. 
When a union launched an 
organizing campaign at the 
companys Omaha plant, a 
scheduled meeting of wives to 
discuss “How to Guard Your 
Husband's Heart” was quickly 
turned by Mrs. Metz on how to 


: keep: husbands out of unions. 


union lost the -collective 
bargaining election. The -com- 
pany s manager said the activity 
among the wives was “a “great 
help in delivering the. Jopsided: 
vote for the company.” . 


* 
BUT MOST of the wooing of 


wives is in-a “more casual way. 
Arrangement of wives’ visits to 
the. plants; prize contests, hinch- 
eons, films on factory. activity, 
presentation of beuquets of 
roses on occasions, treatment of 
‘women's problems .in the com- 
y house organ and mailing 
Shine to employes ,and a hun- 
dred other ways for effective, but 
comparatively inexpensive ways 
of winning a pi go wife. 
“We are aware of the power 
of women,” L. C. Fill, industrial 


“relations director of ‘the George 


_D. Roper Corp., Rockford, -IIT., 
told WSJ. “They can influence 
‘their husbands in many con- 
structive (sic) ways, and if the 
wives are a good (?7 influence 
the company benefits.” ; 
Another plant official said 
“We believe ‘the French with 
their ‘cherchez la femme’ know 


- something.” 


The employers are taking ad- 
vantages’ of oné of the great 
‘weaknesses ‘of the labor move- 
ment: Although the trade unions 
have probably four or‘moré ‘mil- 
lion women mémbers, it “is on 
the whole a movement led by 


~men. There are practically no 


women leaders in the top’ of- 

om; a tiny percentage at 
the middle-line level and ‘a rela- 
tivély small number in, office at 
the I ‘level. To. most’ women 
the trade union looks Tike a 
“stage affair. 


He: a 

THE PROBLEM of women 
in the trade union movement 
are often neglected or handled 
wrongly. Wage and other .type 
of discrimination is -stil]l . wide- 
spread. 

Only a comparatively small 
number of- unions. give. serious 
thought to enrolling the wives of 
strikers into. the . movement 
through auxiliaries. Often this 
work gets only formal attention 


so. that only a tiny _pereentage 


‘of the unionists’ wives are 


tinked | 
union. 


Most union. papers, while 
mailed to. the homes of work ers, 


- are not attractive to the unionist, 
' and even less so to his wife or 


children: Very: few run Rasreane 


that would’ be. of special. interest 


to women:: It is, found most of 
ba papers pees 
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More than ten million Americans—a very conservative estimate which may be a number of millions higher—are ' 
caught up in the catapulting dragnet of governmental “security” checks. 
Three independent surveys reveal that the dossiers are based upon secret denunciations, hearsay, malicious gossip, ' 
unsubstantiated Tumor _and the general hostility of employers against any good trade-unionist regardless of his political 


BROWNELL 


‘views The situation has become so alarming, s 0 reminiscent of Goering’s Gestapo set- 


up, that large numbers of Americans of all political camps are demanding changes. 


| The current revelations of “guilt by birth,” 
. because of the political opinions 


of their mothers or fathers, rel- 
atives of any remote degree, 


friends or alleged friends, have 


caused widespread revulsion. 
Cases like that of Mrs. Deborah 
Landy and her midshipman son 
are the topic of angry conversa~ 
tion everywhere. 

* 


STUDIES, like those released 


by the Fund for the Republic,— 


that of the Workers Defense 
League, the Yarmolinsky report, 
and a senate subcommittee on 
Government Operations—reveal 
that eriormous sums of the tax- 
payers moneys are expended 
in the gum-shoe operations. 
Each investigation by a govern- 
mental body of snoopers, like 
the FBI, Naval Intelligence etc. 


-~ 


et¢., costs approximately $275. 

The cost of investigating the 
workers on the atomic plants 
reached the fabulous total of 
$100,000,000. -These constitute 
but 300,000 of those subject. to 
check. 

There are more than two and 
a half million governmental em- 
ployes.alone. This is not to speak 
of the 3,000,000 in the Armed 
Forces, the millions in: munici- 
pal employ, merchant seamen 
and port workers, a minimum of 
3,000,000 in private industry en- 
gaged in 
countless others in wide- flung 
factories that expect to be en- 
gaged in defense work or any- 
6 te that can go under that la- 

e 

The - are enormous 


Tf You Werk for Gov't 


ah. 


YARMOLINSKY’S report 
deals with 50 typical cases of 
government. employes. In. near- 
ly half, 20 of them, the employe 
had nothing to do- with any sec- 
ret or classified material or any 
access fo it. 


Only five of the 50 was 
charged with ever being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 


. ‘Typical was the case of an en- 

gineer for a private government 
contracta@r, cleared twice, in 1947 
and 1950. In 1953 his case was 
reopened. The official letter said 
he had made. statements that 
‘showed dissatisfaction with the 
U. S. form of government” and 
a “preference for the Russian or. 
other form of totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 


The engineer contended that 
the circumstances were unfound- 


ed. He could only recall that © 


once during World War II he 
had conversations with his im- 
mediate - supervisor, “slightly 
more. conservative and excitable 
than Col. McCormick.” The man 
ia question testified“I had con- 
siderable sympathy for the New 
Deal.” He sometimes argued-in 
favor of socialized medicine, ap- 
proved the excess profits tax; “I 
even said a good word at times 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt.” This 
was a single episode he could 
recollect that could possibly. have 
resulted in the _ctiarge. 


- A SECOND category of the 
cases as the Yarmolinsky report 
sees them is the charge that the 
employe has been a member of 
- subversive organizations, one list- 
ed by the Attorney General or 

by the Un-American Committee, 
or by its California counterpart. 


A third category is the well- 
— matter of ~~ 
- Case history: a typist in the Sig- 

nal Corps was = ac with. be- 
ing a security risk solely on ac- 
count of his association with his 


parents. “You are closely asso- - 


nominating — petition in 
* 


_ portedly ... and your father and 


mother were...” 


He was questioned about dates 
he had made with Japanese girls 
during the Korean war where he 
had won the Bronze Star, about 
his reading -habits, what he 
thought of the Mars All Plan, the 
Truman doctrine, tidelands oil, 
and the Army-McCarthy hear- 


ings. ‘ 
IN ANOTHER case history of 


wii) > 


a coppersmith in a shipyard, not 


only the man’s parents were 
brought into the case,. but also 


this charge: “Information further . 


revealed that prior to her mar- 
riage to you, your wife was a 
signer of a Communist Party 
June 
1942. 

ANOTHER: an employe's 
uncle had acted as attorney for 
the defense at the trial of certain 
Communist Party leaders. The 


only charge against the man him- 


self was that he “exhibited a 


hypercritical attitude toward so- . 


ciety that appeared to reflect 


home doctrination.” 
* 


to say, while sitting in a restau- 
rant listening to a broadcast, 
that the House ‘ Un-Ameritan 
Committee investigation of the 
10 Hollywood writers in 1947 
was “descipicable.”. He was 


severed from service. 
* 


ONE CHARGE against a 
postal clerk was this: “In 1950 
Communist literature was ob- 
served on the bookshelves and 
Communist art was seen on the 
walls of your residence.” He 


owned the Modern Library edi- - 


tion of “Das Kapital” and. there 


were reproductions of Picasso, 


“defense” work; and 


in which our citizens suffer blacklist 


of employers blacklistnig any 
workers, the most conservative of 
AFL, CIO or Railroad Brother- 
hoods, who gain the hostility of 
the bosses because they are good 
unionists. 

Though the studies have done 
a public service in focussing at- 
tention on the manifestly crim- 
inal official procedures—the use 
of anonymous stoolpigeons, etc., 
the lack of legal redress—they 
continue to accept Goebbels’ Big 
Lie about a “Communist con- 
spiracy.” They assume that penal- 
izing Communists for their con- 
stitutional rights — condemning 


- them to perpetual unemployment 
—is proper and acceptable. They - 


hold the mistaken notion that 
witchhunting persecution against 
Communists can be confined to 
them alone. The record over- 


whelmingly proves the contrary. 


Matisse, Renoir and Modiliani 
in the sitting ag 

A BOILER fireman at an 
Army Ordnance Depot was ask- 
ed whether he had “belittled the 
capitalistic system” and whether 
he had “cohabitated for some 
time with a woman who was not 
hig, wife.” His case was trans- 
ferred from the Regional Office 
of the Civil Service Commission 
to the Army, and he was inter- 


- rogated by two Army Intelli- 


ce officers. They told him 
ey.-were not interested in his 
nett but they demanded to 


‘know if he had instigated an 


editorial in a local newspaper 
about his case. 


Aiming at You! 


An employe was 
preparation for his hearings, “to 
try to think of any of his activi- 
ties or associations: during the 
previous 25 years which might 
possibly be construed as showing 
Communist activity or sympthy, 
then to state this activity to the 


_ Hearing Board, and then to try 


explain his conduct.” 


IN THE course of his third 
hearing, an employe of the Navy 
Department was asked, “What 
do you think of female chastity “ag 
The reply is unrecorded. 


If You’re in the 


oe 


Army 


THE WIFE of a man in the 
Signal Corps was asked in the 
course of the hearings on her 
husband, about *an indiscretion 


- of her youth at the time when 


she was a college student.” 


Jeint charges were brought 
against a man and his wife. The 
principal accisation against the 
wife was that she had “continued 
a sympathetic association” with 


her husband. The wife - replied 


that she hed loved her husband. 


for 30 years and wondered if 
the -security officer were sug- 
gesting that she get a divorce. 
The husband, in the charges, 
was. described as “a_ trouble- 
maker, antagonistic and braggart 
He was so upset he resigned his 
gavernment posiiion.. Ten days 
later he was confined in a men- 


tal hospital. 
* 


YARMOLINSKY, once a law 
clerk for Associate Justice Stan- 
ley F. Reed, now a Washington 
lawyer, said: “In making these 
judgments the boards seem fre- 


quently to. have to rely on the 
testimony of confidential inform- ~ 
ers, or of reluctant witnesses 


compel. The absence of cross- 
examination is most important 
where the absent witness, ex- 


pressed an opinion about the em- 


ploye. Where the case.does turn 
on a controversial question of 
fact, the lack of cross-examina- 
tion may be ate goat 


THE STUDY released by 
the Workers Defénse League 
looking into the Army hearings 
revealed similar heartless, and 
fascist-minded. procedures. 

Rowland Watts, of the Bal- 
timore. Bar; who. made the sur- 
vey, wrote, in introduction: 

“A careful study of the Arney 
Military Personnel Security pro- 
= and its application to in- 

ucted men makes it difficult to 


avoid the conclusion that the 


ideal draftee is an only child 
of spontaneous generation who, 


despite a hermit childhood, has ¢ 


miraculously acquired an ability 
to read and write English but 
has never made use of these 
useful skills.” ‘ 

He warned the country that 
“branding” the soldiers with an 
“undesirable discharge,” gives 


ONE employe had been heard 


een Re ih ct a ~ > ee me oe 


ciated with your father, who Te- 


€ appearance ery canaiot 


these “little hope of ee voi 


the University of. — 
school the individual attended). 


‘ 


industrial job or any other job 
wit! 1 a productive future.” Even 
a “General Discharge under 
honorable conditions’ - creates 
“insurmountable obstacles in 
many fields.” The man with no 
dischar ge at all, pending “deter- 
mination” is in a “never-never 
land of employmetn hopeless- 


- ness. Seven jobs in three months 


is one fantatsic fact. After thres 
Honorable Discharges and. wtih 
no charges lodged against him, 
where will. this man turn for, his 
eighth job?” 

The effort of the Army’ to 


control the thinking and the be- 


havior “of inductees continues 
even after they complete their 
draft years—for they go into: the 
Army Reserve for six years more 
and are eligible for these smear- 
discharges during all that time. 

Below ate some typical cases 
in the Watts report: 

The soldier had. two inter- 
views with Army Security offi- 
cers. In the-eourse of the inter- 
view, one asked, “did. you know 
that there were many Jews at 
(the. 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE THEME of unity ran through labor's obervende of Labor Day, but the: voice 
drew most attention last Monday was that of John L. 


ever a TV broadcast that probabl 
the AFL-CIO merger constitution and predicted a| 


Lewis who was sharply critical o 


new sharp struggle within the new 
organization will follow next De- 
cember's unity convention. 


Lewis went so far as to predict 
- that the new organization “will 
part like a rope of sand.” 

Some of Lewis’ view may be 
colored by his personal bitterness 
towards both George Meany and 
Walter Reuther whom he again 
dubbed an “psuedo-intellectual nit- 
wit.” But Lewis as a powerful 
union official and an influence in. 
_ the trade union movement in gen- 
eral, is not to be discounted. Nor | 
“can. it be overlooked that the 
criticism he leveled upon the pro- 
posed merger constitution is much 


like that already expressed’ by the 
AFL’s Internattional Typograph- 
ical Union; Paper and Sulphite 
Workers and the Transport Work- 
ers Union of the. CIO. The latter 
union is demanding that all CIO 
unions submit the mergér terms 
' to a referendum. 


Lewis nofed some of this op- 
position to sections of the consti-| 
tution and said there is much 

more of it that isn’t Voiced openly. 


* 


LEWIS’ main objection is the 
“arbitrary power” the constitution. 
places in the hands of a few of 
the dominant larger unions that}: 
will have a decisive contro] over 
tthe top council of 29. The con- 
stitution places in jeopardy the au- 
tonomy and sovereignty of the 
smaller unions and exposes them 
to the “caprices of the carniverous 
and cannibalistic unions.” 

The mine union’s head, answer- 
ing questions of newsmen over the 
“Face the Nation” program, said 
the merger will in all likelihood, 
go through next December, but 
the difference like those that 
brought forth the CO movement 
he led, will cause a new struggle 
within “when the strains and 
stresses of human compulsions are 
made manifest.” 


Lewis said that Meany and 
Reuther in agreeing to keep the 
mine union out of the merger “rea- 
-soned well in the light of the con- 
stitution” because they knew the 
mine union “would never have 
agreed” to terms that jeopardize 
its autonomy: and replace “volun- 
tarism” by “compulsion.” 

Lewis said the merger terms 
amount to “liquidation of the CIO) 
without corresponding reward or' 
- profit.” By that Lewis apparently 
meant that the major advantage of | 
the deal went to the AFL's “Old: 


AFL's stand for government super- 


f 


* WOLD ON To YoUR PANTS, GRISWOLD, WE 
WAVE WOMEN WORKING HERE! > 


-_—— 


Guard” with whom he clashed 20 
years ago over the issues of indus- 
trial unionism and organization of 
the unorganized, 


A * 

IN RESPONSE later to queries 
on why the UMWA came to the 
aid of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union for alleged 
‘gangster’ control. Lewis said the 
issue with him was simply the fact 
that the AFL's executive couneil 
has decided to accommodate one 
of the large unions (The Team- 


‘tion with the terms of the merger, 
Iso far outside this paper and la- 


bor's left in general, only the ITU, 
TWU, Paper and Sleeping Car 
Porters (on discriminatien) have 
raised demands for amendments. 
Lewis views may encourage others 
to speak out. 

Also significant is that Lewis 
confirms the view often stressed 
in this paper that the struggle be- 
tween the Old Guard reactionaries 
in the AFL and_ those who al- 
though rightwing are more pro- 
gressively inclined, will emerge in 


new form after the CIO and AFL 


sie) that decided it wanted to 
seize jurisdiction over the water- 
front. He took up the fight against 
this autocracy. He also noted that 
the ILA was an affiliate of the 
AFL for 69. years and “you don’t 
shoot a dog to get rid of a few 
fleas.” 

As a retort in the issue of cor- 


ruption, Lewis at another point) 
expressed himself ‘against the 


vision over union welfare funds. 


are united. In fact views — like 
Lewis, ITU’spresident Woodruff 
Randolph’ s and that of the groups 
on the left, already now indicate 
the type of issues that will be 
pressed against the dominant 
group the AFL-CIO’s top 
council. 


in 


Strike at Pioneer- 


Gen-E-Motors 


CHICAGO. — Some 400 work- 
ers at Pioneer-Gen-E-Motors, 5841 


He said the AFL should “purge its 
ranks of persons who are stealin 
the money of widows, orphans a 
crippled men. 


The significance of Lewis’ views, 
now put before the public, is that 
it brings vitality into a debate that’ 
the Meany-Reuther engineers of 
the merger consttiution have tried 
to silence. Everyone of course is 
‘for the merger. Lewis himself 
had been advoeating a merger (all- 


| W. Dickens are on_ strike for a 


wage increase. Negotiations broke 
down after the maximum company 
offer of five cents per hour. 

A secret ballot vote was almost 
unanimous to reject this company 
proposal as_ insufficient. John 
Doyle, chief steward, is leading the 
strike, with ‘the assistance of Wil- 
liam-R. Burch, UE staff represen- 


“e- 


\striking workers, the United 


inclusive) for ro But despite 
the known widesperad dissatisfac- 


tative. The workers are members| 


of UE Local 1150. 


° Leyalty Oath Halted 


® Baffale Leader 


NEW YORK’S first arrest un- 
der the Smith Act “membership 
clause” took place with the FBI 
seizuré Br Ba Francis Noto in 
Buffalo. Noto, an upstate Com- 
munist leader, was held -in $30,- 
000 bail. His is the fourth arrest 
in the country under the. * ‘mem- 
bership clause” which. is on its 
way to a test before the Su- 
preme Court, in the appeal of 
Chicago Negro leader, Claude 
Lighttoot. 


A PASSPORT was denied by 
the State Department to attor- 
ney Leonard Boudin, noted con- 
stitutional authority, who suc- 
cessfully represented Dr. Otto 
Nathan in a passport case. The 
State Department has accused 
Boudin of membership in the 
Communist Party, an allegation 
he has denied under oath. Bou- 
din is continuing his suit in 
court, ... The denial of a pass- 
port to Paw Robeson was pro- 
tested in the Negro press, with 
charges that the passport was 
withheld solely on the basis of 


color. 
* 


LOYALTY oaths were halted 
temporarily at the University of 
Washington (Seattle) as two 
faculty members filed: suit to 
test the constitutionality of the 
1955 loyalty oath law. The ac- 
tion was filed by Max Sevelle, 
professor of history and Howard 
Lee Nostrand, professor 6f ro- 
mance languages. They contend 
the law violates the’ First, Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments. 
Hearing in court was set for 
Oct. 17t.h 

* 

TWO Chicago civil liberties 

groups have challenged the 


Seized 


Broyles “loyalty oath” required 

of state employes. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Unien will — 
file a suit to test constitutionality — 
of the law. The American 

Friends Service Committee re- 

leased a statement by 13 state 

employes who refused to sign 

the oath, or signed under pro- 

test, and has appealed to Pal 
state employes to similarly resist — 
the oath. They have promised 
financial assistance to. persons in 
Illinois who lose jobs because 
of refusal to ign the oath, 


SeVICRANCE of the case of | 
‘Mrs.. Marion Bachrach in the 
coming Smith Act has been ask- 
ed by the liberal weekly maga-. 
zine, the Nation. Noting that 
Mrs. Bachrach is a victim of. 
cancer, the Nation’s Sept. 3 edi- 
torial asks severance on hu- 
manitarian grounds. 

GOV. HARRIMAN received 
new protests against the pro. 

extradition. to Florida: o 
Willie Reid, Negro chain-gang 
refugee. The American Labor 
Party asked that he revoke a 
warrant signed last February 
for the return of the - youth, 
Community ALP clubs have dis- 
tributed leaflets and sent tele- 
grams against the extradition. 

DENATURALIZATION ‘pro- 
ceedings against Billy Allan, edi- 
tor of the Michigan editien of 
‘The Worker were set for Sept. 
27 before Judge Picard in De- | 
troit. Allan, a citizen of the | 
U.S. since 1935, was born in 
Scotland. A year ago, with other 
Smith Act defendants, he wags 
sentenced to a 42-year term un- 
der the Smith Act. Address. of 
the Allan Defense Committee fs 
920 Charlevoix Building, Detroit. 


UAW CLEANING UP ON 1955 


W#IH INFERNATIONAL 
Harvester reported yielding 
some concessions to its 40,000 


: 


Automobile Workers entered 
the “cleanup” stage of its 1955 
round of wage. negotiations and 
strikes. 

The “Big Three” in auto were 
signed up, as were the :Allis-Chalm- 
ers, Deere, Bendix, Budd and other 
chains in the farm implement Asi 
and aviation field American | 


Wall Street Knee - Deep in Morocco Massacres 


Federated Waces | 


THE DEEPER meaning of 
the Arab colonial revolt in 
North Africa against French 
imperialism was not so im-|\ 
mediately apparent to -Wall 
Street commentators as was the 
effect Moroccan, Algerian and 
Tunisian independence might have 
- on U.S. military plans. 

“At the western end of the de- 
fense line,” U.S. News & World 
Report explained Sept. 2, “the 
U.S. .is just now completing its 
elaborate Moroccan bases at a 
“cost | of nearly half a billion dol- 
- Jars... . These bases, although 
* not in immediate danger, are men-| 
- aced by Arab- shige “fighting. All 
* are U.S. officials in 


china. type of war there, Amer- 
| Mo : aig wid be in 
: * real. Double” Y 


Africa ‘this week presents the most 
| dangerous 
ore| since.. World War JI — far w 
ge Indochina in 1954.” _ 


it ig undergoing. 

Former Premier Mendes-France 
'was reported..by the New York 
Times Paris correspondent Aug. 27 
as .saying that “the disorders in 

North Africa come from the mis- 
erable living - conditions _ reigning 
there.” The Times man said Men- 
des-France, who had favored com- 
promise in North Africa between 
the greedy French masters and 
the hungry natives before it would 
be too late, “added that the popu- 
lation of North Africa was grow- 
ing and each year its misery was 
becoming more and more acute.’ 

In Morocco only 5 percent of 
the population is of E n 
co Business Week said Aug. 

“Of a population of nearly 9,- 
€00,000, 400,000 are French, 50,- 
000 other Europeans. Many o! 
these gute are rich, the recipi 
ents of s “ei government wa 
ment, and have a vested interest: 


* 


| 


if ‘colonialism. “3 
Looking eastward from Morocco, ) ~ in 
OE ne: docs DFle« >» oe. The question: is | 


the far east U.S. velick sided with 
the rich, who lost out:nevertheless 
'to the mass of poorer natives. In 
North Africa this policy is more 
dubious because U.S, support of 
French imperialism will probably 
embitter the important Arab bloe 


their control with its eaty money 


in the United Nations. It will fur- : 
ther endanger the huge military | 
bases the U.S. has constructed all 
along the Mediterranean for bomb- 
ing the Soviet Union in the name 
of defense. 

“Americans are linked to French 
authority in several ways,” ' U.S. 
"|News reported. “What concerns 
U.S. forces most in this regard is. 
the presence of American made 
weapons in the hands of the 


|Support to the Communists’ propa- 
ganda that the U.S. favors French 


4 


U.S. News finds: 
“U.S. not lon 


(French . .. they tend to nancy ic ine 


ago set out to|y | 


in the Moroccan. status QO. 6&4 
situation for ‘worse 


In, Jpdos 


‘(oe 


‘build’ a.solid d ense. chain _ Mons 
this line, across the | : 


eq) ite 


: P Sy ay bt 


fe middle’ east. Now = ia. Besren “et 


tain future.” 

Whether the French—like the 
southern slave owners before the 
U.S. civil war—can long maintain 


for the land owners and poverty 
for the natives is seriously ques- 
tioned by others than U.S. News. 
Joseph Kraft in the New York 
Times in a featured article wrote 
Aug. 28: 

For many. of the French—not- 
ably in Morocco, ‘France’s Texas’ 
—North Africa is a booming fron- 
tier land. But 80 percent of the} 
natives eke out their livings on 
tiny plots, too smal! for mechan- 
ized farming, badly irrigated, and/s 
with yields only a-third of ‘what 
farms produce. . .-. Alien 
trule and stark contrasts in wealth 
are the stock combustibles of the} 


| 


| 


ROUND OF WAGE PARLEYS 


Motors, largest of the “little three” 
was also signed up. 

By the time the TH and others 
of the current major strikes or wage 
talks run their course, the UAW’s 
contract will cover nearly a million 


workers with its new’supplementary 


layoff pay plan. The big question 
now is how to collect on the plan, 
So far only in Michigan, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts has the rul- 
ing been made that the benefits 
need not conflict with regular state- 
paid unemployment insurance. But 
there are hurdles to be overcome 
in other states; mainly legislative, 
before the plans can take effect. — 

Even in New. York, where the 
state: labor commissioner express- 
ed a favorable opinion, the Repub- 
lican-dominated . state Legislature 
has to be taken into. account. 

The UAW’s contract with Amer- 
ican Motors (Nash-Hudson) indi- - 
cates that the policy of concessions 
to the smaller firms is still in force. 
The company will not have to put 
into effect the layoff pay plan until 
September 1957, more than a year 
later than Ford’s and GM’s plan ) 
goes into effect. _ 

The strike of 9,000 woekerrs at 
the Studebaker plant in South 
Bend of the Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. is both for a new pact and in 


— peter the ea 's job- 


lan.. Not -since 


ithe he 18808 when when Studebaker was a 


nationalist flames that have been| the 


ig Asia and Africa for a 
France can Sagan grt bie 
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THE FIGHT FOR GENEVA 


AND NOW Senator Sparkman is discovering the So- | 


viet Unien. 


A. dispatch in Wednesday's N.Y. Times reports: 

“Senator John J. Sparkman, Democrat of Alabama, 
echoed the view expressed yesterday by Senator George 
W. Malone, Republican of Nevada, that the United States 
should not underestimate the strength of the Communist 
state or expect to undermine it by encouraging disaffec- 
tion among the people.” 

_  But- that’s what the Daily Worker has been saying for 
years! - Whereas both Senator Sparkman ‘and Senator 
Malone voted $100,000,000 of taxpayers money precisely 
for the purpose of undermining the Soviet state “by en- 
couraging disaffection.” That was $100,000,000 even the 
drain aleng with many other appropriations taken from 
the public’s pockets on the basis of admittedly false in- 
formation. 

Then, after all the propaganda weve been. reading 
about an alleged agricultural crisis in the Soviet Union, 
Marguerite Higgins reports in Wednesday's N.Y. Herald 
Tribune from Moscow: 

; “In. contrast to. widespread takk abroad of an agricul- 
tural crisis here, the Soviet Union will have a substantially 
larger wheat and corn harvest this year than in 1954, ac- 
cording to reports. now reaching Western diplomats. This 
is why an inereasing number of veteran observers are tell- 
ing their governments that it is not internal weakness but 
instead growing self-confidence that has been among the 
causes of the Soyiet Unien’s more friendly tone.” 

a e * 

WHICH BRINGS US to the big question of the Gen- 
eva spirit and the efforts to dampen public enthusiasm 
about that spirit. Now that so many American big, shots 
are discovering the Soviet Union, we wish they would 
make a discovery of America too. We wish they would 
catch up with the American people who favored the Gen- 
eva spirit even before the Geneva conference. And the 
American -people have great expectations today about 
the fulfillment of the spirit because they want a firm and 
lasting’ peace. 

When Vice-President Nixon poured out his pre-Gen- 
eva heart to the Veterans of Foreign Wars he was going 
against American public opimion and against America’s 
national interests. And when the National Security Coun- 
cil decided to “put a brake” on the Geneva spirit, as re- 
perted by James Reston of the N.Y. Times, they were 
violating the letter and the spirit of the Directives signed 
in Geneva only six weeks ago. 


TAKE THE DIRECTIVE of the Geneva conference 
on disarmament. It was two-fold. It instructed the repre- 
sentatives of the Big Four on the UN disarmament sub- 
commission now meeting in New York to facilitate the 

als made at Geneva. Secondly it instructed the Big 
Four foreign ministers meeting in Geneva on Oct. 27 to 
resolve those proposals toward the end of arms reduction. 

A great measure of agreement was reached between 
East and West in the previous meetings of the UN sub- 
commission. Further progress was made at Geneva. At 
Geneva and afterwards, Premier Bulganin indicated that 
the Soviet Union is ready to give favorabJe consideration 
to President Eisenhower's proposals on mutual aerial sur- 
veys providing agreement is reached on disarmament. 


But now that so much progress has been made Harold | 


Stassen comes along and says the U.S. may veto the whole 
business. According to the N.Y. Times on Wednesday: 
“The United States will now place reservations against 
all disarmament proposals it made before the meeting of 
the Big Four heads of government in Geneva, Mr. Stassen 


declared.” : : 


WE REALIZE that General Motors and the 100 other 
Wall Street corporations who have the lion’s share of 
war centracts are worried about cutbacks. But we also 
/realize that the American people don't go along with the 
idea that what's good’ for General Motors is good for 
America. 
| The Geneva ‘spirit is good for America. Disarmament 
is good for America providing it is world-wide disarma- 
ment, and providing it is accompanied by a strict system 
of international control and inspection. 
America needs no brake on the Geneva spirit. On the 
tary it must be spurred. The need for disarmament, 


sak oral European security and German unification as well 


as greater East-West contact was unanimously agreed on 
fox at Geneva. Fulfilling these decisions is an issue which cuts 

OSS pé Heese Labor and progressives, with an eye 
64, should insist that the labor supported, Senators 
this fight. for.G i 
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AS CHANCELLOR ADENAUER and his enormous cottons of ae settle into 


the plush accommodations of Moscow's Sovietskaya Hotel they can contemplate the 
wreckage of a German policy worked out so laboriously together with John Foster Dulles. 


The long and the short of it 
all is that Geneva meant the col- 
lapse of a policy based on trying 
to move the Soviet Union, or move 
anything in world affairs, through 
the threat of a new German Wehr- 
macht under the old Hitlerite Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Proof of this has come much 
quicker than many anticipated. 
Thus; Professor Friedensburg, a 
leading member of Adenauer's 


| Christian Democratic Party, federal 


delegate at Bonn from West Berlin, 
said in a speech, at Heidelberg, 
July 28: 

“I am afraid that the result of 


| Geneva has cruelly revealed our 


lack of a realistic concept for Ger- 
man reunification, The notion that 
the West should become so strong 
that the Russians cannot do any- . 
thing but retreat is devoid of ~ 
basis in reality. Unfortunately, the 

German people have been made to 
feel a mystic horror toward the So- 
viet Union. The only possible way 
ef reunification is through an un- 
derstanding with the Russians on 
a basis of equality. We cannot ex- 
pect the Russians to accede to re- 
unification at the cost of weaken- 
ing themselves; at the same time 
the West cannot be expected to 
surrender any of its freedom.” 

* 


ADENAUER 


tion confirm his oft repeated con-) 
viction that Russia was in the 
throes of a grave crisis, and that the 
gentlemen in the Kremlin were at 
the end of their wits—a brief Dr. 
Adenauer had reiterated during his 
most recent visit to Washington?” 


It -was in that cocky mood that 
Adenauer had forced the West Ger- 
man parliament to put through th 
initial army draft law just on the) 
eve of Geneva. To show that the'- 
cockiness in the Adenauer camp 
had a real Hitlerite aura about it 
Carolus quotes from a speech by; 
rt-! Adenauer’ foreign minister, Dr.| 
von Brentano, of July 10, just be- 
| fore Geneva. Speaking in Augsburg 
on the occasion of the 1,000-vear 
celebration of the Battle en the 
Lechfeld Brentano exclaimed: 

“‘In the name of the federal 
Chancellor’ that today as im cen- 
turies past ‘pagan nomadic hordes 
from the East’ were threatening 
Western Christianity, and that ‘we 
must take decisive and effective 
cour-ter-measures. “The surging no- 
madic hordes, Bretand con- 
tinued, cannot be warded off by 
offers of neutrality and peaceful 
conduct. Western Christianity can 
assert itself only e it is united. ..”” 


IN THE big Maison De La 
Presse during the Geneva confer- 
ence you heard almost as much 
German spoken as French or Eng-' 
lish. Among the most self confident 
fellows were corréspondents we 
West German newspapers sup 
ing Adenauer .and officials o 
West German Radio which beams: 


But it was a revelation speaking 
to them at the close of the Geneva 
parley. 

I remember in particular one big 
handsome chap who speke a very 
fluent English. “I worked with the 
American Army,” he explained. 
Now he’s working for RIAS a prop- 
aganda radio station which has 
been assuring East Germans that 
Adenauer’s policy of remilitarizing 
West Germany cannot possibly fail. 

I met this chap the second day 
ef the Geneva mecting and then. 
he was very cocky. But after the f-; 
nal Geneva communique I met him 
again and he was saying: “Ger- 


THAT was the Adenauer-Bren-| 
tano mood before Geneva. But as. 
they made their way to. Moscow. 
last week the West German Sieg- 
frieds had their tails between their' 
| = eld Oh, they still tried to 


—and orders—of Dulles | 


a oe on building a Wehrmacht. 


E 


e parts for Moscow without the sup- 


- There we have the answer to the 
oft repeated. statement by Dulles 
that the Russians have allegedly 
lost interest in German re 


‘tion. As the West German Social 


id front. They were stil, with y 


Democrats point out and it’s echoed 
in Adenauer’s own cathp, the only 
thing holding up German feunifi- 
cation is the Western insistence on 
incorporating German divisions in 
an anti-Soviet military alliance-- 
NATO. 
te a 

ADENAUER goes to Moscow 
after a great new Spirit of peace 
was generated by Geneva. He can't 
possibly fly in the face of that sprit 
and hope to get anywhere. Fe 
brought his enormous entourage 
because he’s going to have to nego- 
tiate seriously—diplomatic relations 
with the USSR, trade with +the 
USSR and cultural exchanges. 

The West German people them- 


which solulisin him so unexpectedly , selves will bring the downfall of 
last May? And didn’t this invita-' Adenauer if he tries to bull throvgh 


with the discredited Dulles policy 
of reliance on a new Nazi Wehr- 
macht. Even the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune moans softly in its edi- 
terial (Sept. 6): 

“Meanwhile the pressure for 
unification within Germany has not 
abated. It is a serious and disturb- 
ing thing that the Chancellor de- 


port of the chief opposition party. 
. Their (Social Democrats) argu- 
ment will be that he might have ‘ct- 
tained unification had he net put 
the Western alliance at the center 
of his policy:” 


THE EASING of tension accom- 


But Geneva had revealed the weak- plished at Geneva only serves to 
ness of that attempt to negotiate point up who is really obstructing. 


‘toms a “situation of strength.” 
After Geneva, Carolus 


lheard.” And he writes: 


opposition has noted regretfully 
that the results of Gcneva have 


justified its policy of rejecting ing the 


Paris treaties and German’s remili- 
crats had reiterated time and again 
many wont be unified for 50 
years. 

That's nonsense of course. Ger- 
man unification is not 50 years] 
away, but, as bo scgpee Friedens- 
burg puts it: “The only possible: 
way of reunification is through an 


many's membership in NATO and 
pact with the West, the. 


waerts, organ of the Social Demo- 
crats, ‘implored the West to volun- 


tarizations’ What the Social Demo-, une and Marquis Childs in 
had become true; with West Ger- Geneva implies com 


just 


understanding with the Russians on 


a basis of equality.” 
* 


| tarily renounce the West German 
army divisions—which are militarily’ 


German unification. It shows how 


ints out, anti-American is the advice of the 
“other voices Riis made t snivinciurcins! extreme r ight wing Social Demo- 


crats in our country, like the New 


“Concerned about the reunifica-| Leader, which says: “There should 
tien issue, the Social Democratic|be no concessions on the issue of 


German rearmament, and ho con- 
sent to German neutrality.”» 

Even columnists like 
Lippmann of the Hera 


Walter 
-Trib- 

New 
York Pdst see that the Spirit of 
give-and-take on both sides. Lipp- 
mann wrote (Aug. 30): 

“The net results of Geneva is 
that, with force stalemated, agree- 
ment now, depends on negotiation, 
and in this contest negotiation is 
another name for giving some-— 
thing for something and trying to 


odin anyway—and to release Bonn ‘strike a mutually y profitable bar- 


POSSIBLY the wisest commen-|from. its NATO membership, so gain.” 


that the Russion occupied part of 
is the man who signs himself Caro-/|' y might then be freed from 
lus m the Nation. Carolus explains 
‘why Adenauer—and Dulles—suffer- 
ed such a. fiasco at Geneva. oo 
| Adenauer, like my friend from 
RIAS, was. cocky before Geneva. 
[Carolus wates in the Aug. 20 Na- 


(his, pocket - 


(1M FIBA ae 


| "iidatt he (Ademnote). seve al Gonna 
._Mosoow's : ee ace.” 


245 bs eierys RO?” of 


‘Can a bargain be struck on the 
knotty German issue? “M 


. Childs writes in the N. Y. Post 
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' THE SECOND Baptist 
Church here is - proceeding 
with plans to erect a build- 
ing on the outskirts of the city 
despite continuing efforts of 
racists to throw legal roadblocks 
in the way. 

“The small Negro congregation 
has been forced to give up its | 
present. church in the Negro dis- 
trict because the state has decided 
to run through their property. 

After a long and difficult search 
for property real estate brokers 
were willing to sell for the erection 


of a Negto church, the yg ah 
tion bought two acres on the edge 
of. town. 


Page 6 
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THE SITE at California and 
Marshall avenues is in a formerly 
all white district. Archie L. Gray, 
a plumber, circulated a- petition 
cpposing the building of the 
church. ‘ 

The petition charged that the 
church would “create noise and 
traffie hazards.” He secured 212 
signatures and collected enough 
money to hire a lawyer to conduct 
a legal fight. . 

The current fight represents the 
second time in less than ten years 
the church needed help, and for 
the second time Negro and white 


churchgoers, together with some 
local trade unions, have given that 


help. . 


Assist. nce was first needed six 


MODESTO__iyears ago when the present church 
at 6th and L streets was rebuilt. 


One of those. who helped then 
recalled “it was a real struggle 
on the part of the relatively small 
congregation to accomplish 
Most of the labor was volunteer 
from both the Negro and white 
community. The local trade unions 
mobi_ized some of their members 
for some of the more skilled work.” 


MOST of the same people and 
organizations have rallied behind 
the church in its present fight. 

Rev. Howard L. Clarke said 
that the support the church is 
presently getting is “marvelous.” 
The local unions have once again 
“promised assistance,” -he _ said. 
Only local newspaper support is 
lacking, he added. : 

Gray and his attorney appealed 
first to the city planning commis-| 
sion, the body first grantin 
mission to. build. He asked for re- 
scinding the permit and was turned 
down. 

The board of supervisors next 
anges ren by ‘demand He ae 
the buildin am. n, 
servin oy Dimost Solid” Negro 
and white support behind the con- 

egation, a civic body upheld 
their right to build. | 

Next, Gray's attorney went to 
Superior Court and on Aug. 2, a 
superior judge denied the plea for 
rejection of the building permit. 

Gray maintained in each case 


that he was not opposed to the 
church because “it was a Negro 


it. 


* 
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Peace and Friendship? I was in Warsaw-for part of the 


filed for rehearing im superior 


learry on our educational activ- 
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Letter trom Watsaw 


The article below is excerpted from a letter Ireing Potash sent to 2 


le friend in the U.S.A. Potash was a founder and I 


er of a farriers 


ion here. He_is now inWarsaw, deported after serving over four 


as a Smith Act victims — 


~ 


What do you know about the 5th Youth Festival for 


church.” No, he said, he opposed |festival. George Bernard Shaw was wrong when he said that 


it only because of the “noise” a 
church causes. | 
ee : 

REV. HENRY J. MITCHELL, 
representing the Northern Califor- 
nia Baptist Convention told the 
press however, in his opinion “the 
real bone of contention is that this 
is a Negro church.” 

Gray did not succeed in creating 
any racial tensions in Modesto. On 
the contrary, Negro and white 
support kept growing with each 
succeeding effort to block the 
church, | | 

One on-the-spot observer said 
the Negro community turned out 
“practically solid” to all the hear- 
ings. In the chambers of the board 
of supervisors, “a substantial num- 
ber of people turned out from 
among the members of ‘one of the 
larger white churches in the town,” 
the. observer said. 


Gray has not given up. He has 


court. Date for this hearing has 
not been set. The congregation 
has retained the noted Negro at- 
torney, Nathaniel Colley of Sacra- 
mento, to represent it. 

Meanwhile, Rev. Clarke said, 
the plans to build are proceeding. 
He is awaiting a blueprint whic 
should arrive “any time now.” 

“Our plans call for an ultra- 
modern institution where we can 


ities,” said Rev. Clarke. 


“We're going to have such an heats It was a case of love at 


institution,” he added. 


other like brothers and sisters. The 
80,000 who filled the stadi 


dramatic demonstration of friend- 
ship. I wasn’t the only one with a 
in the throat. | 


lum 


not barriers to their burning de- 
sire to live in peace and friend- 


a was a mistake ive youth to 
young people use they 
don’t know what to do with it. The 
30,000 boys and girls who came to 


Warsaw from alli the corners of the 


world certainly know what to do 
with their youth. They have chip- 
ped off at least 25 years from my 
age. Geneva created an atmos- 
phere conducive to peace and 
iendship, but the . youngsters 
who came to the festival filled 
that atmosphere. with flesh and 
bones and nobility. . 
The 32 American boys and 
girls—wonderful kids—contributed 
one of the most dramatic moments 
of the festival. When the Soviet 
boys and girls were marching in- 
to the stadium and came near the 
platform, the American kids un- 
ceremoniously walked right into 
the ranks of the Soviet kids with 
the American flag. The response 
was instant, American and Soviet 
youngsters ardently embraced each 


> 


to their feet and cheered this 


~The kids came from 115 coun- 
tries. Differences: in race, Jangu- 
age, religion, nationality, political 
views did not matter. These were 


= with each other. And so they 
took heroic Warsaw to their 
hearts, and the friendly people of 
Warsaw took the kids to their 


a 


te 


THE people here and in War- 
saw are breathing more freely 
nowadays. There is. widespread 

that Geneva and the other 
events that hav. lead to an easin 
of international tensions will lea 
to real friendship among peoples 
and to a lasting peace. Everything 
possible is being done here to 
ring that about. What is the. re- 
action of the American people? 
When will the prison doors be 
opened to those. who fought for 
peace and friendship? There never 


ing those people in prison in the 
first place, but now there isn’t 
even the excuse. If there is any 
possibility, please convey my 
warmest greetings to all friends 


It ‘is impossible that there 
should be exchanges of visits be- 
tween Soviet and American artists, 
farmers, students, violinists, chess 
players, and -even weight lifters, 
but not between trade unionists. 
Nobody can tell me that Ameri- 
can trade unionists desire peace 
and friendship les sthan - weight 
lifters. Nobody will deny that ex- 
changes: of trade union delega- 
tions would be an_ extraordinary 
contribution to peace and friend- 
ship. The New York Times I see 
urges more exchanges but does 
not mention trade unionists. Sure- 
ly the Times will not have, the 
last word in that matter. 

And while we are on the matter 
of exchanges, let’s exchange more 
letters too. That too will strength- 


‘behind bars. 


first sight. 


en friendship. 


To the Editors 


William Allan, Michigan editor 
of The Worker, last week wrote 
the editor of the Detroit Free Press 
an open letter warning him that 
unless the. witchhunts cease against 
nevrspapermen holding currently 

' minority views, the persecution can’ 
spread to include writers and edi-| 
tors of such newspapers as_ the 
Detroit Free Press itself. 

Allan wrote after the big De- 
troit daily ran a two-column story 
that published parts of the letter 
Alan Max, managing editor of ‘The: 
Worker, sent the directors of the 
International Press Institute at Zur- 
ich, Switzerland. Max called at- 
tention to violations of freedom 
of the press here: 


To the Editor, 
Detroit Free Press. 
Dear Sir: 

On Aug. 12, 1955, you reprint- 
ed parts of a letter my managing 
editor, Alan Max of the Daily 
Worker, sent tc E. J. B. Rose, di- 
rector of the International Press 
Institute. at Zurich, Switzerland. 
Alan Max in that letter called at- 
tention to violations of press free- 
dom ‘directed against the left wing 
press. 

It was a laudable act on your 

rt that you ran this information 
Sa the benefit of your readers. 

Alan Max in his letter reveals that 

10: newspapers and magazine edi- 

tors and journalists have been con- 

victed under the U. S. Smith Act 
and at least 19 editors and jaurmal- 
ists have had deportation or dera- 
turalization edings instituted 
against Ral Goiniens of their views 
 @s journalists of left wing news- 


Two of those having proceed- 
ings leveled against rg are os 
among those convicted ynder th 
Smith Act. — . 4 


eae 

from the letter of Alan Max, youjthe 

then let your foot slip into the] - 

‘tracks of Joe aperge A and his 
torial pinning of labels on in-|t 


fou say the 20 editors 


You 


sive.” 


od 
t 


and jour-, leg 


nalists “got into their trouble be- 
cause they were subversive, not 
because they were newspapermen.’ 

I as one of the 29 take issue with 
you when you slap an unproven 
istatement into type about the 29 
tbeing “subversive.” 

A scrutiny of the Detroit Fed- 
eral court record ia the 1954 
Smith Act trial in which I was 
one of the targets of a handful 
of informers and gdvernment 
prosecutors, will not reveal that I 


nels ot ae Se Sour “abeor: ‘ing violated, just like mine were 


MY fellow defendants are Saul 
Wellman, Nat Ganley, Helen Win- 
ter, Phil Schatz and Tom Dennis. 

We were unjustly accused of 
“conspiring to teach and advocate 
ithe overthrow of the government 
by force and violence.” Eyen if 
you consider such future advo- 
cacy as “subversive” you have. to 
recognize as U. S, § 
Justice Black did that this is a 


WILLIAM ALLAN 


Supreme Court 


jfour and one-half years in jail and 


9 


: | Jn the four-month Smith Act tria 
here the 
coche 


lying charge stick. 

Two of them admitted perjury, 
namely Stephen Sihebeandke and 
Milton Santwire who are informers 
for the Ford Motor Co. 

BEFORE being sentenced to 


fined $10,000, I told Federal Judge; 
Frank Picard that I was »eing per- 
secuted for the views I expressed 
during my life and work as a news- 
paperman at which I have been 
employed on the Daily Worker 
since 1938. 

I charged that what had hap- 
pened to me in Judge Picard’ S 
courtroom was thought control at 
work, a violation of freedom of 
press and the First Amendment 
and it would not step with Billy 
Allan, 


Now the same prosecuting ab 
torney, Fred Kaess and the same 
U. S. Attorney General Herbert| 
Brownell have indieted the UAW- 
CIO for alleged violations of the 
Federal .Corrupt Practices Act. 

This time the target picked out is 
Guy Nunn, UAW newscaster and 
the gist of the indictment is ‘the 
union brought federal political can- 
didates before a T¥ audience. 

» . * Pg 

SO NOW its Guy Nunn whose 
rights under the First Amendment 
and the whole union’s rights under 
the First Amendment that are be- 


because I was the Daily Worker re- 
portre and editor of the Michiga 
Worker. : 
And I’m sure that McCarthy 
would term the Detroit Free Press 
as the deferider and appeaser of| 
“subversives” afer reading its prin- 
pled stand against McCarthyism} 
contained in editorials®a 
comments over the last years. So/ 
who knows, it could be the Free 
Press too, with Frank Angelo, its 
assistant executive editor being the 
target of the-McCarthyites. ~~ 


or committed any overt act in all 
the 20 odd years of my connection | 
with the Communist movement. 

I DIDN'T hesitate to take the 
stand in court to denounce the 
$178,000 government paid inform- 
ers. At the conclusion of my testi- 
mony, my attorney, Ernest Good- 
man, produced 29 volumes of the 
Daily Worker in which was all the 
material I had written since 1936 
and he challenged the government 
to produce one item to prove its 
case. The government never. ac- 
cepted that challenge and the vol- 
umes stood there for three addi- 
tional months still unread by the 
government lawyers. 

On the day I write this, Aug.. 


of the Detroit Free Press... 


16, 1955, the Free Press carries a 
news item, captioned, “Newsman 
Deported.” It tells of how Cedric 
Belfrage, 55, editor and founder of 
the National Guardian, a weekly 
radical newspaper was deported 
Monday, Aug. 15, to England. The 
news item tells how he was deport- 
ed for refysing to tell McCarthy 
his political beliefs and. professional 
activities, which included writin 
for and publishing ‘the National 
Guardian. 
Mr. Belfrage was among the 29 
editors and journalists whom my . 
managing editor Alan Max wrote 
about. 
Sincerely yours, | 
WILLIAM (Billy) ALLAN. 


Letter Box 


~NEW YORK. ! 
Dear Editor: 

Our best players were called 
“pawn pushers” in an unsigned ar- 
ticle in The Worker of Aug. 14, en- 
titled: “Skaters, Lifters, Chessmen 
- « « Next Baseball!” _ 

“Pawn pusher” is a term correct- 
ly applied to anyone who plays 
chess mechanically, pushing pawns 
and pieces without thinking or 
oat. To apply it to the best 

nited States exponents of what 
William Z. Foster called “the most 
intellectual game” negates the 
knowledge and skill, the art and 
imagination of the chess master. 
It is an insult to chess masters to. 
call them “pawn. pushers.” 

__ Last year during the U. S. A.- 
USSR match in New York City, 
Lester Rodney pulled the same 
boner, and in the Daily Worker of 
June 28, 1954, acknowledged his 


ther! mistake. I suggest this be called 


to the attention of the entire staff 
of The Worker and Daily Worker, 
so that a | 
repetition of this 
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teigted taal? run 
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be further} 
AF derrag 


ve, | Srv 


ed from hurricane “Diane” are, with 
doubtless considerable authority, 
termed in our imsurance_ policies 
“Acts of God.” Contrasting the bil- 
lions that are annually appropriat- 
ed for defense against imagined 
threats of aggression from man- 
kind to the paltry millions that haye 
been devoted to defense against re- 
peatedly disastrous “Acts of God” 
and toward the alleviation of the | 
suffering that has ensued, it would | 
be far more realistic and proper to 
the spirit of Democracy if the bill 
before Congress to place the words 
“In God We Trust” on our currency 


‘should be altered to call for the 


words “In Mankind We. Trust.” 
Then, ‘to implement those words, 
we could devote our billions and 
our energies to public works and 
world-wide peace. | 

| ROCKWELL KENT. 


The Aug. 28° Worker was'ta. 
error on the prison where Arnold — 


et 2 
—— 
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was any justification for throw- | 
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ioscow Drives Fast Too! 
By JOHN STEWART MOSCOW 


It fell to my misfortune to be in the car that got into my driver's first accident in 
five years of driving in Moscow streets. It wasn’t a serious accident by American stand- 


ards—a dented grill and smashed headlight, when a car iw front stopped suddenly and we 
| skidded on the wet pavement. But 
‘in this. city they take accidents’ more than two or three major ac-/a fine as well. 
very seriously. and the driver won't c‘dents a day in this city of seven!) * 
the literature of the Middle |mind the 500 rubles damage he|or eight million people crowded THERE are no standard spe 
Ages existing in the middle of j|must pay as much as the black|with cars and trucks and es-| limits on. Moscow's wide streets. 
the 20th Century. People read: |mark on his driver's license. bea At oe ee the he —s = oN are — aoe 40 kms. 
and cared—and many_acted. The : : round | fatalities would seem igh | Or 2U; on some broad streets 
Publisher of the Philadelphia Boagorl > wnegeneiygse: vet 40 (POr, 2ctident, for they estimate) they do 60 or 70 without even a 
Daily News, millionaire Mat- : em. 7 Bt that five people | a month are, glance from the cop. There's no 
thew . H. McCloskey, became |¥ou can't look any more, fearing 4 |KiNed on the -roads. They explain} limit on the highways and you can 
one of the leaders in the move | catastrophe. And if. you get caught 38 figure by pointing. out. that, go 100 kph if your car. can do it 
to free Brown. McCloskey, |in the middle of the street when |there are many visitors-to Moscow and it's safe. But the roof will fall 
treasurer of the National Demo- the light changes vou think it’s who are contused by the heavy m on you if you get into trouble. 
cratic Committee, undoubtedly your last moment on earth gre sf the driver is held re A campaign is apparently ws 
. riv - 
had some influence upon the | Mtadeaies sAtuiine’ detente Saad u | among drivers here, especially pro- 


Democrats of his state. And the . sponsible in a fatal accident, they 
state was to ‘wm ‘ines lo fast. But after a good many hun- a fool with tthe law here. He previa drivers who a ta 
Governor just as the last and |dreds of miles of driving, I began|or she can get five years in jail.| °° 54tases, to save gaso ¥ 
ans : Ait ‘And for other traffic infrin -| put their cars in neutral at every 

final court actions in the interest |to realize’ that these drivers are std F rs ge ! 
of Brown were to have. been better th Ive ascn maywhere\ ner the penalties are extremely opportuhity, speeding up and then 
taken. as aca Vaan Goud " |stiff. If for instance,:you're caught | swiching to neutral, then back into 
Att Levinson sida ve tound out why. jwith a smell of alcohol on yout} high gear for another spurt. The 
caged ’ * |breath, they'll. take. evérything} gears seem to shift back and forth 
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(emeneneenencecncceseens by ABNER W. BERRY 


' What We All Sheuld 


Know About the Law 
resist reporting these brutalities. 


For here was something out of 


ceatent to 

leave such mat- 

ters to law 

yets. But there 

comes a time 

in’ the - affairs 

of some law- 

yers, ‘to whom a client is more 

ef a cause than a’ “case,” when 

they seek to blow life into the 
bones of law: It is 


=—— > results of such cases, 


seeing | 


to simply cases, that 
the grows, .~more 
bomen and understandable to 
Such a cause was that of Ed- 
ward Brown, the Flerida Negro, 
who, in 1937, ran afoul the law 
in Georgia. A man who accosted 
him as: he hailed a taxi-cab to 
get out of a-Macon rain, fatally 
wounded himself with the knife 
he meant to use on Brown. 
Brown was 
der, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 
Fer 15 years Brown endured 
the tortures of the Georgia 
chain-gang, as hundreds of Ne- 


charged with mur- . 
Brown asylum, 


that he was at the end of the - 


his legal knowledge in the di- 
rection of. action by the new 
governor. A petition was. circu- 
lated on which scores of legal, 
civic, religious, political and so- 
cial leaders asked Gov. George 
M. Leader to use his executive 


powers to free Brown. Kt was 
still the law. While the law 
said the courts could not grant 
the same law 
held that the Governor could 
weigh the case and render a 


decision independently of the . 


, 


; 
: 
: 


) 


IF You ne ‘a ‘chauffeur’s li- 
cense in this city, you must take a 


| special six- -moath: course. You've 


got te know every road rule back-, 
wards; you've got to know how to 


an expert. If youre just a pleasure 


driver, you -take’the equivalent of 
‘three-month course or 60 lessons— 


including: a medical examination- 
and motor mechanics test. 


All of which is a small comfort 


ito an American motorist: as he sits’ 
in & car watching the driver, put-| 


ting his car into neutral, head into. 
a crowd of jay-walkers at 20 or 
30 .kms. per hour, occasionally 


away ‘from you, including your 
car, and forbid you. to drive for 
a bong, 6a Es -. - 


easily, but what it does to the 
clutch and the brakebands I don’t 


———_ 


repair a car and pass a medical 
examination and‘ you've got to be’ 


courts. This move had the sup-_ 


groes still are doing. ‘He had port of outstanding lawyers, 


had pickaxes riveted on his legs; 
was given the “sweat-box 
treatment’; once or twice he 
was stretched on the ground 
‘face up to the sun, tied to stakes 
with molasses spread over the 
upper portion of his body while. 

' flies, ants, mosquitoes and dogs 


giving a few toots on the horn. I 


such. as Thurgood Marshall, {thought there must inevitably be’ 
chief counsel of the National |hundreds of accidents and many 
Association for the Advance- juries and fatalities. under such’ 
ment of Colored People; Lloyd |Citcumstances—but I found out dif- 
Paul Stryker, of New York, and ferently. The way is clear as if by) 


, i h 4. |magic. There's lots of room to ; sey ‘ 
oo. — gr ar ais 9 Hon ; A Benson (I) is shown neue a picture | 


| of his family to Viadimir Matskevitch, Seviet first d Ministe 
ae x amily to imir tskevitc st deputy r 
competed for ‘the sweetish goo. ae —" prosecuted the SMES ihinds dre ko “ble of Agriculture, who led a visiting Soviet farm delegation in their 
His y bore the scars of this ea : recent tour of American farms. Matskevitch promised to send Ben- 
scienialadaei Pe a ee ey * _. _ | statistics available that I vege © son a picture of his 7 after he gets home. 
edi te colvobacate ‘his ‘tecti- ‘hus cates re “i ‘find, drivers tell me there are not (Federated Pichares), 


mony. state legislators—Mrs. Susie | F@DWw MUCH OF YOUR $ GOES TO COLD WAR 


_ He told his story after eseap- Monroe, Cranville Jones, J. T. 
—— Georgia and seeking Pettigrew and Herbert Jones, 

ge in Pennsylvania, to a Democrats; and Mrs. Sarah An- 
Philadelphia court. His lawyer, derson, a Republican. They 
David Levinson, had heard  ctidied the law in the case and 
about his case and had offered requested a hearing with the 
his services free of charge. This Governor, which was granted. 
was all back in the spring of ERATE TS se SS SO 


| 1952. te bers, social clubs, labor groups 


and others were letting the 

agg “ome 1 oo Covernor know what they want- 

- th ra Psat rights “e Ceor. ©d done in the Brown case. 

‘ "we that he had been sub- Newspapers continued. the bar- 

onl ia Gieetl Seet” aeeeel | TREC of publicity. The Cover- 

Me 1, Us Hs stteney did - mOr was helped in his interpre- 

cS cana ne Rang Oger gee, tation of the law, and. in its 
door after door slam in his cli- application. 

_ ent’s face during the three years On Aug. 9, 1955, Gov. Lead- 


’s risht to er recalled the warrant signed 
adage - ie Wea Hate by fermer Gov. John S. Fine, 


a Republican, and on Aug. 11, 
et pats onerame Court two days tater, Brown was legal: 
heck. 1 was the lew: The. Su-. -'¥ feed by Recorder Court 

Court had ruled on Nov. Judge Gerald K. Flood. There 

7. gobs" that all esca com. 35 rejoicing; Brown shed tears 

laining of daiadieeane | in the of joy; the human side of the 

P te from which they escaped law had triumphed. But it was a 

reve ‘ld have to seek wi Me. in hard won triumph. It took 
that state. The controlling fac- truggle.. 


Brown. represented a cause, 
and as such he and his attorney 
have helped to bring the “asd 


Tange Sie ao ‘Siaty-eud cents ‘of that dollar ; goes to as they call “Major Military Security”—or, in other ’ 


words, the cold war. The Budget Bureau, reporting an estimated $1,732,000,000 deficit for the cur- 
| penk Siebel yeas, ruled out any immediate tax cut. Chart shows how your tax dollar will be spent. 


: (F ederated Pictures. _ 
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skirting branches, lumber and 
other ebjecth floating by. The rush- 
St ition Ths apedan ae 
HOW MRS. TENIN a much younger person. at sate oe — a 
ESCAPED THE FLOOD Confident that the river — ee ae aiiaal sigan 
ee FRENCHTOWN, NJ. not overflow (the last time was! across. They put her gently in a 
Dear Editor: | Jin 1905 whic was before the Tenins| row boat and took her into town 
| Her many: friends in’ New Jetsey settled her) Tanya rejected offers of where she _ ene: 
land New York will be glad to know! friends to come take her away. | friends. 
that Tanya: Tenin is back home| © But’ she was wrong oe ee 
safe and sound in her little cotaage' river. Before she “iba it the wanes; | 
on the banks of the‘Delaware near| was on the river roa a 
| Frenchtewn. = ---- |$o Fanya catnly tek lf for'neats | : 
‘The rampaging river gave. the|by Frenchtown. her shoes text ee 
: farm ‘woman’ and -coepera*} and ‘p ‘up “hers ¢ nding hei ‘om Tai are. 
, now over’70)'@ few’ lattious Maud, a c ge in canis aft 
hours that might well have terrified’ other, she pushed ‘Te A ERIBNS 67 
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TV Views 
ESN ORE by els a AGRON None By BEN LEVINE 

fi - Summer Sammary— 


TELEVISION addicts tom by. ama’s fill-ins on’ Channel 5 in 


cruel necessity into. the out- 
_ doors on their way to work might 

notice brown-tinged leaves and 
‘cool winds heralding autumn and 
~ the return of Sid Caesar, Ed Mur- 


‘ i gow and other “summer absen- 


+ tees. This is a good time to sum- 
marize impression of TV's hot 
weather fare but I find, as I 
think over my journey through 
the sprouting jungle of hundreds 
and rea | of programs, that 
while I have a general feeling 


that I have had a good time, 


- there is little I can specifically 
recall of the entertainment in the 
period between “Paddy Chayef- 
sky’s realistic “Catered Affair’ of 
last May and Robert Dozier’s 
vivid “Deal a Blow” of Jate Aug- 
ust. 
One reason for this is_ that 
--most serious TV ‘see staft 
bravely with a social issue but 
peter off in psychological ‘evas- 
jons. They are like airplanes that 
take off smoothly into the blue 
but disappear without landing. 
They have also vanished from 
mémory, which still grate- 
fully recalle such lighter pro- 
‘grams as the sentimental sketch- 
es seen through “Windows,” the 
comic sketches starring Phil Fos- 


ter and the genial monologues of | 


Johnny Carson. 


As to the lesser dramas in 
which neurotics scream, gang- 
sters shoot and bank tellers em- 


bezzle, they have left no impress 


on my battered brain. 
* 


SENATORS and other politic- 
jans have blamed TV for the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency, 
but it is my impression that if 
they are right it is not the ex- 
ample of TV terror but tepid TV 


boredom that would drive hot- : 


blooded youth to crime. 


I am convinced that politicians 
in Washington who wave the 
sword are mightier in stimulating 
crime waves than TV _ writers 
who wield gore-filled pens. 

' Juvenile delinquency is the 
theme of the Dozier’s serious and 
excellent “Deal a Blow,” whiéh 
appeared on the “Climax” pro- 
-. gram of Channel 2. 


Memorable, in addition to the 
expertly written dialogue, was 
the acting of James MacArthur, 
son of Helen Hayes and_Charles 
MacArthur, who made his. TV 
debut in this play. James was 
the teen-ager a fo gets into 
stupid fights, lands in a police 
station, is misunderstood by his 
. father, and in general is the ju- 
venile_delinquent spectre that is 
haunting adult America. 

The problem is presented with 
the power of realistic art, but 
the solution is a highly. special- 
' ized one that robs the play of 
universality. The youth, it turns 
out, is the son of a big Holly- 
wood producer, and i 3 Ed- 
ward Arnold, who has been act- 
ing the part of a police ogre, 
learns of this he melts into a 
- round-faced, beneyolent, under- 
standing deus ex machina, and 
_ the situation dissolves into a 
scene’ of love and. kisses and 
sweet sermons. 


* 


FEATURAMA, a show that 
madé a quiet entrance this sum- 
mer, offered several short films 
that illustrated this tendency to 
end just where the subject be- 


-gins to be interesting. At the 
point in some ofthese films 
when my anticipation is key- 
ed up for a climax, Iam flash- 


ed back to the pleasant face of 


_ Bob Wilson, the master of cere- 
“monies, who murmurs, “Now 
wasnt that something,” and pro- 


ceeds to tell me how well he 
on a Beautyrest mattress, 


peddles. 


™ ‘ as : _ ~ 
g iv * ‘ bas 
Fad 4 ™ . 4 y ne 
oh ce 2 ie ri 
\ as, 
“et ei 


how easy it is to operate an. 
aluminum awning, and how re- 


the rather arid hour before mid- 


‘night. with items: like C¥arles 


Laughton’s readings © from 
Thomas Wolfe; Bernard Shaw or 
the Bible, and scenes of a rocket 


being propelled into the strato- - 


sphere, South Sea swimmers div- 


ing for pearls, elephants being 


trained in Asia, etc. 

There is enough in these short 
scenes to stir the appetite but 
not enough to satify it. The 
South Sea swimmers, we learn, 
risk their lives.“for a mere pit- 
tanee” to produce pearls that 


bring fabulous wealth to others, 
but there is no explanation .as to 
why they are so shilanthropic. 
A film about Ireland shows 
us pretty girls in swim suits 
around the “lakes of Killarney 
and men disporting on golf links, 


but I have heard elsewhere that . 


even on the Emerald Isle some of 
the population work for a_liv- 
ing, and many seek work in vain. 
| *- ; 
ONE of the latest. Featurama 


shorts was about Wall Street. It 


was an animated cartoon, and 
it*showed the metamorphosis of 
a humble maker of oil drums in- 
to a mighty corporation that 
earns the right to be listed on 
the Stock Exchange. 


The Oil Drum hero begins on 
a small scale, but soon the ex- 
cellence of his oil drums attracts 
more customers than he. can 


CHARLES LAUGHTON _ 


handle. He incorporates, sells 
shares privately, and expands his 
plant. The customers increase, 
and in‘the fulness of time the 
incorporation has enough earn- 
ings and assets to get the covet- 
ed listing. ¢ - : 
Then we are given an exposi- 
tion, so clear that, a sucker can 
understand it, of how stocks are 
bought and sold: A Midwest 
farmer wants to sell an Oil Drum 
share for $10, and a Maine fish- 
erman just happens te be fish- 
ing for just that share at just 
that price, both desires meet on 
a ticker tape, and love runs 
smooth to its consummation. 


Nothing is said about what 
happens if the Maine fisherman 


wants to give only $5 for the Oil 


Drum share. offered at $10. Nor - 


is there any comment on who 
makes the oil drums while the 
characters in this charming idyll 
make the money. 


There is a vague assurance 
that the Oil Drum factories can 
be turned to war work if need 
be, but outside of <that there is 
no exposition of what happens 
if customers are not found for 
the constantly increasing Oil 


Drums. | 


The makers of this Wall Street 
a eee ron a Rove = 
over such ugly possibilities wit! 
the’ devil-may-care spirit of the 
Rubaiyat, in which the Persian 
poet sings: : ie 
“Ah take the Cash and let the 

Credit go, 7 ree 


_ “Nor heed the ramble of the dis- 


IHE WHITE MAN’S DILEM- 
MA. By John Boyd Orr. British 
Book Center $2.25. 


EVERYBODY in the world 
could have more than enough 
to eat if ways could be found 
to make possible the full use 
of present agricultural knowl- 
jedge. 

Poverty today is man-made pov- 
erty. | 

We could easily abolish - it, 
argues John Boyd Orr, provided 
that what is now spent on the 
arms race were spent instead on 
agriculture. 

The world’s food supply could 
easily be doubled and, with. more 
irrigation and bush clearance, be 
trebled. But the fact today is that 
two-thirds of the people are under- 
fed and that there. is more starva- 
tion now than before the war. 

Orr quotes figures to show that 
the percentage of the human fam- 
ily which gets below the very 
minimum food standard of 2,200 
calories.a head per day has risen 
from 40 percent. before the war 
to 60 percent today. 

He points directly to the hunt 
for profit as the root of the trouble. 


“Why is is that two-thirds of 
the world’s population are short 
of food?” he asks, and answers that 


\the reason is because: 


“The target of Western civiliza- 


dilemma” as he sees it—to end 


tion has been, not the amount 


‘needed to supply human needs, 


but the amount that 
at a profit.” 


AS FOR THE approach: to a 
remedy, Orr reminds us about the 
arms race. | 
“To save mankind from the con- 
tinual and increasing hunger and 
poverty of the majority of the 
people in the werld . . ..the enor- 
mous industrial potential now de- 
voted to rearm' would need to be 
diverted to agriculture.” 

The value of his book is that 
Orr is so completely convinced 
that this-human. problem must be 
tackled and that the arms race, 
anti-Communist . propaganda and 
“defense. through strength” — all 
either make. the. problem worse 
or defeat its solution. 

He realizes that the major ob- 
stacle to be overcome- is the. op- 
position of the United States and 
other Western. countries to raising 
the standard of living in Asia, 
Africa and. Latin America, since 
once those people are well fed 
“the power of money over theif 
lives is broken. They no-~ longer 
ieed to cringe to live.~ 

* 


THIS IS THE “white man’s 


could be sold! 


world poverty and surrender _ his 
dominance, or to go down to. de- 
struction in wars that the poverty 
the Western system has imposed 
on others will create. 


He recognizes that in the Soviet} 


Union planned agriculture is be-. 


spuenkiens methods used in the 
nited States and some other 
countries are a menace both to 
their own food supply and that 
of other peoples. _ ) 
-U.S. government reports in the 
1930s showed ‘that about a quarter 
of: the original arable and_ grazin 
land in the U.S. had been render 
infertile or severely damaged, and 
the-damage was still going on at 
a great rate. Recent dustbowl con- 
ditions have reinforced this argu- 


ment, z 
* 


IN A MEASURABLE period of 
years, perhaps 20 or less, the U.S. 
may cease to be a food exporter. 

But such land -destruction is 
entirely unnecessary. 

In Europe, land which has been 
farmed for 2,000 years or more is 
still fertile. In South China, on 
land: which has been farmed. for 
5,000 years, “the skill and practice 
adopted in maintaining the humus 
and fertility of the soil exceeds 
that of any other country in the 
world,” and in the Soviet Union 
planned agriculture is expanding 
and improving the arable land. 

One need not agree with all 
Orr's statements to see that his is 
a voice for peace, calling for at- 
tention to human problems instead 
of to nightmares that the likes of 
Sénator McCarthy create to divert 
‘attention from the real needs of 


coming increasingly productive. 
By contrast, he argues that the 


the world. 
Arthur Clegg 


LONDON 
One of the ways in which sci- 
ence has helped art in the past has 
been the provision of mechanical 
aids and equipment. 
Although these have mostly 


{been in the nature of popular gad- 


gets rather than profound inven- 
tions, a few nevértheless played 
an important part in making art 
more enjoyable. 

The majority of such contriv- 
ances have been optical instru- 
‘ments designed to help the artist 
with his drawing and perspective, 
or perhaps to provide new ways 
of looking at pictures. 


‘oped into a portable contraption 


} 


One of the simplest of such aids 
was the Claude glass (named after 
the painter Claude Lorrain), a 
black convex lens which gave a 
miniature view of the scene con- 
fronting the spectator and from 


which color and detail-were large- 
ly eliminated. The resulting sim- 
plification proved helpful in judg- 
ing the suitability of the subject. 

‘A century or so before Claude 
was working, however, Leonardo 


da Vinei had designed one of the 


first camera obscuras. as an aid to! 


. | , »* A. . : " - 
genius wrought the “talking 
chine, his “favorite” invention, 


- 


ay BSS? PF (sas: 


draughtmanship and __ perspective. 

This consisted of a lens. which 
threw a reduced image on paper 
and enabled complicated a 
tural views to be easily traced. 


| 


Many engravings exist of the early] 


camera obscura. Later it devel- 


rather like a small tent and was 
much favored by the cultivated 
in the 18th century when making 
the Grand Tour of Europe. 
Canaletto and Beliotto, Veneti- 
an topographical .artists, are said 
to have used such a. device, and 
the British water -colorist Citrin 
certainly did so in connection with 


a series of architectural etchings. 

A further optical aid was the 
show box, a popular gadget in the! 
17th and 18th centuries for view-| 
ing prints. There were numerous 
versions of this. Thomas Gains- 
borough, the landscape and _por- 
trait painter, designed one in 1785 
which is still in-existence. 

It consists of a box with a lens 
eye-piece. Through this, one looked 
at Gainsboroughs landscapes 
painted on glass and illuminated 
behind by a row of candles. 

_Among other ingenious ideas 


which has captured for millions, — 


- ore ee ree ee 
* 
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How Science Helps Art 


for helping the artist was the 17th 
century perspectograph, which 
worked out perspective problems, 
and a seicdhienina’ edesecelaicaes for 
the drawing of profile silhouettes. 

But the greatest scientific dis- 
covery affecting art, and profound- 
ly far reaching in its effect, was 

at of photography. 

When the French government 
set up a commission to decide 
whether Daguerre was to be com- 
pensated for his invention, lead- 
ing painters gave glowing testi- 
mony as to the discovery’s artistic 
value. ae 

Hostility came largely from the 
engravers who, natyrally enough, 
saw the daugerrotype as a serious 
threat to their livelihood. In the 
space of 50 years, in fact, the en- 
graver was to be almost entirely 
superseded by photography 

But the painters on the whole 
received it warmly, Ingres, Dela- 
croix, Courbet and Degas were 
among those who made practical 
use of it. Degas portrait of Prin- 
cess Metternich, for example, was 
painted from an ambrotype, an 


rearly form of photograph. 


James Dudley 
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‘Jake. Falstaff was a 


oS 
contributor to the old New York 


World which died in the early 
30s when it became a part of a 
New York World-Telegram. A 
- humorist of considerable talents, 
Jake Falstaff had a large follow- 
ing in those days. This ‘piece on - 
3 ways of the court and justice 
has peculiar — today. 
e * 
ALICE IN JUSTICELAND 
By JAKE FALSTAFF | 


(Herman Fetzer, 1888-1935) 
“Why are those men locked u - 
in that awful bullpen?” ask 
Alice with tears in her eye. 
“They ve been guilty of free 
h,’ the White Knight ex- 


ined. 
“Don't tease me,” Alice plead- 
ed. “You can’t be charged with 


free h.” 
said  theyd been 
one ed with ene 
e White Knight 
ma 't charged with anything of 
the sort. Free speech is -only 
what they’ve been guilty of.” 


“Well, then,” Alice. protested, 


ure the word, ‘you, 


ws be; 
White } 
not guilt 


sure replied the 
ght haughtily, “I am 
of anything. 

” Alice 


explained, * “only because one gets 


conf if one uses ‘one’ in 


one's sentences.” 

“Objection overruled and sen- 
denise confirmed!” thundered the 
‘White Kni ght. 
no. 


“Answer yes or 


“Answer yes or no to what?” 
— Alice. 
o the charge.” 
“But I'm_ not sation’ ’ “with 
anything,” Alice pleaded. 


“Perhaps not, but you will be 
if you aren't careful.” 

“Why?” asked Alice. 

“Because you have shown an 
interest in men accused of a 
crime.” 

“But that’s no crime, 
remonstrated. 

“Not a crime exactly, but it 
can be officially inconvenient,” 
the Knight hie WER 


“I HOPE 
with me,” Ali 


” Alice 


ou won't get vexed 
ventured apolo- 


“what is the charge against 
them?” 

“They are charged with being 
vagrants.” 

“But they aren’t vagrants,” 
Alice protested. 

“Of course not. But you can't 
deny oy they are guilty of free 


“I thought a tramp was the 


only Boras who could be . 


charg 
sisted, - 
“How naive you are!” said the 


ith yagrancy,’ Alice in- 


White Knight scornfully. . 


“Tramps are never. charged with 
vagrancy.” 
“What are they charged with, 
+ then?” Alice inquired. | 

“With burglary.” 
“But they aren't necessarily 


guilty 0 of burglary.” 


ay 2 not. But they are — 
- guilty of vagrancy. And, if you 


treatment, 


the. proper 
Boe plead ‘guilty to nation. 


Tve got you there!” said 


ioe _ Whe Kaige y eee me 


rest, 


| White Knight asked. 


Knight, “is a 
al.” 


ed, wee he kill 30 


getically. “I am-really quite in- 

terested in this system and Id 

like to know more about it.” 
“You'd better choose your 


words more carefully,” the White — 


knight said warningly. “You 
sound like a sympathizer. If I 
thought you were, I'd be com- 
— as a patriotic citizen, to. 

ave you arrested on @ charge’ 
of resisting arrest.” 

“But I haven't resisted arrest,” 
Alice objected. 

“If a policeman tried to arrest 
you.on a charge of resisting ar- 
wouldn't you protest?” 


- “OF course. 

“You ‘see—youre guilty al- 
ready.” 

“Let’s change the’ subject,” 


‘said Alice, just a bit exasperated. 


“Who. is the man sitting in that 


re lied the White 
ngerous Crimin-_ 


‘double-barrel cell?” 


“That,” 


“Oh. "exclaimed Alice, s 


convicted 
" charge.” 


Knight . wearily, 
: _ innocent. of somethin 


Ti Seted php 


idea at all,” expostulated the 


_ White Knight impatiently. “It’s: 


a crime to obstruct traffic.” 


“Did she. obstruct traffic?” 
Alice ingtired. : 


- »“No, but he declared it was . 
ridiculous for a judge to. drive*| _ 
to court in_an intoxicated condi- | 


tion, and+fine men for drunken 
driving!” 

“I don't see what that has to 
do with . obstructing _ traffic,” 
Alice argued. 

“That's the rag of _ it—it 
hasn’t anything to do with it, 


which makes it all the easier to : 


get a conviction.” 


* 


“THE whole system,” 
Alice, “looks cockeyed.” 


“Nothing of the sort,” 
the Knight. “It’s very sensible. 
Ifyou. hate your neighbor as 
you love. yorself, you don’t 
charge him with being a hateful 


| said 


person. You call the police and. 


tell them his automobile is park- 
ed without a tail light. That’s our 
system in a nutshell, only we 
carry it a step farther. ‘We don’t 
have to prove that the tail light 
was out only that it might have 
gone out. By the same line of 
reasoning, people niight gather in 
groups to discuss the suggcttion 
that a drunken judge would not 


‘replied 


sentence drunken drivers and 


they might obstruct traffic.” 

“It all. seems predicated on 
the word ‘might’,” observed 
Alice. 

“Precisely,” said the White 
Knight solemnly. “Might makes 
right. You see, it’s like this: It’s 
much easier to convict a man 
of something he didn’t do than 
to prove that what he was do- 
ing was a.crime. For example, if 
a man was handing out union lit- 
erature, we charge him with lit- 
tering the streets. If he was 
picketing, we charge him with 
loitering. If he’s a radical, we 
charge him with being a_ boot- 
legger. If he writes a book on 
economics that we dont agree 
with, we arrest him on a charge 
of obscenity. If he thinks a work- 
er has the same right to drink as 
his boss, we lock him up on a 


charge of violating the Mann 
Act. 


“If the’ first charge doesn’t 
stick, we ‘try another and, if he 
appeals, we charge him with 
something else. That’s the ad- 
vantage of "this system. If you 
charge a man with a crime he 
really did commit, your prose- 
cution: is limited to one count, 
but if you charge him with 
something else, you have the 
whole. book of statutes to choose 


from. If he is acquitted on all. 


counts, we can. always have him 
committed to an. sasylum. He'll 
probably have~ ‘gone insane by 
that time, anyhow,” - 

* 


“DOES anybody ‘ever get free 


of, everything?” asked Alice. # 


“Oh, yes, * replied the White 
Knight. “But the system of those 
cases, too. By that. time he has 


spent all his. money on litiga- . 


tion, his reputation is ruined and, 
anyway, he has already been in 
 jail_as long as if a had - been 
on . original 


“Am I to Saas t then,” 
Alice. asked in™some. bewilder- 
ment, 
in jail are innocent?” 

“My. dear child,” replied the 
Re! te is 


Adapted from the New | 
4929. “World 
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Beyond. the Next 
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» By LESTER RODNEY: 


THE CONDUCTOR of this 
column, RFH, whose identity as 


~ Rob Hall we are not going to 
- reveal, is on vacation, and take 
it from a co-worker, he can use 


it. 

The news editor of the Week- 
end Worker is truly.a man in 
motion: (This is a sort of sneaky 
thing, to do, writing about him 
while he’s gone, but he’s the one 
who starte this rsonality writ- 
ing, so let him be hoist by his 
own petard). Drop aroun the 
office sometimes. and marvel as 
Rob, amidst flying dummy 
sheets, edits, organizes, strides 
through the city room like a 
minor league hurricane en route 
to the tired old morgue in his 
remorseless fight for illustrations, 
writes, headlines, reads proofs, 
hastily writes some of the articles 
or editorials himself when some- 
one else couldn't make it, and 
seemingly with his left hand and 
between emergency trips to the 


| composing room knocks out a 
weekly “Chat With the Reader” - 


sided, 


full of the gentle, man 
e which 


never flagging love of li 


you might call his. central char- | 


acteristic. and which brought 


him as a young southerneér in 


search of. truth in the progres- 


sive movement. 


An_ incorrigible . optimist, he 
set out last week with his wife 
Micky and two small children 
for a rustic farm in Vermont, in 
an ancient $150 automobile 

which figured to wheeze and ex- 
pire in panic at sight of its first 
substantial upgrade... But after 
working in the same room with 
Reb for a week and watching 
him ; get things done, you have 

a confident image of him, little 
Robby on one shoulder, little 
Sally on the other, pipe clench- 
ed in teeth, cheerfully pushing 
the hulk up the side of Green 
Mountains. 

Have a good vacation, Halls. 
In the meanwhile, we I do our 
best to fill this space with some- 
thing at least in the general di- 
rection of. the RFH tradition, a 
chat about a little five-day trip 
we took through part of New 
England during our own vaca- 
tion way back in July thousands 
of years ago... . 

* 


THE TRIP began from an up- 
state New York point. We drove 
to the top 6f western Massachu- 
ssetts, then due east. across the 
top of the state via the Mohawk 
Trail, northeast into New Hamp- 
shire, southeast to Portlarid, Me., 
down the Maine coast. to Cape 
Ann in Massachussetts. (Glouces- 
ter and Rockport), then across 
ussetts to Tangle- 


back to where we started. | 
Neither of us had ever been 


| in New Hampshire, or: Maine or » 
much of Massachussetts. before. 


At the risk of soundin{ 


“gee 
» whiz,” I must-confess at the start 
that to me any place at all is 


fascinating if I have never seen 


it before. I am..completely out — 


of sympathy. with those. who can 


find anywhere whelneover: ee : 
hie when te 


HAVE NEVER SEEN BEFORE. 
As the car winds around a curve 
every new house or. barn or vil- 
lage or child or bridge or fac- 
tory or farm is ipso facto of some 
interest, and will be forever a 
art of you. (I will even con- 
ess to getting a brand new thrill 
out of driving back into my own 
city of New York each time by 
merely pretending to myself I 
am someone élse coming into 
New York for the first time. Try. 
it sometimes if you never haves. 
General observations of the 
trip—New Hampshire's White 
Mountains are’ spectacularly 
beautiful. This is so in spite of 
what you have to call a tourist 
world_commercialisrr which puts 
a slick and standard goo gaw 
gloss around high. points of . 
scenic interest. 


When our carload finished the 
ascent of the breath-taking aerial . 
tramway, one mile up a moun- 
tain on a strand of wire, a boy 
coming out of the car said in 
casual disappointment * ‘No place 
selling souvenirs here?” (He was 
wrong. There WAS a place at 
the top). 


HOWEVER, let me not sound 
bitter about it. The magnificent 
gorge known as The Flume, the 
Great Stone Face which Haw- 
thorne discerned, the vistas from 
Crawford Notch, are not some 
tricks. They are there, vast and 
beautiful, and little knotty ine 
Shops eagerly attached to them 
cannot really seriously mar them 
or spoil them. 

There is something, however, 
which certainly tends to mar 
a full enjoyment of the beauties 
of the New Hampshire and 
Maine vacation and tourist spots. 
After a while you realize that 
all the varaihiaii and_ tourists 
you see.are white. We saw just 
one Negro couple, apparently 
traveling with a white -couple, 
in all these places. It makes one 
think on all the talk of great ad- 
vances over the years, and there 
have been great advances, ‘yet 
here is just one bit of reality, 
little publicized reality, the fact 
that Negro_ tourists " otherwise 
able to travel do not enjoy these 
tourist spots. Not that there is 
any Official discrimination or 

even that the tourists themselves 

or the surrounding population is 
discrimination-minded, yet-theré 
must be a reason, And it can 
only be at least a well: justified 
doubt by Negroes that-they will 
be able to find accotnmodation 
as easily and casually as white 
tourists. 

A second impression going - 
going through famed _ tourist 
— is the large, rather dis- 

“page number of upper 

aged and elderly peo- 

oo we y couples. They are 
studying maps, reading inscrip- 
tions, trudging the paths, ani- 
mated though tired. It is a strik- 
ing phenomenon. Any lingering 
misconceptions about advancing 


years automatically meaning less- 


‘ening interest in life is dispelled. 
-Gloucester+here are many ar- 
_ tists “and. pretty, org mi yes, 
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Karl Meoe Brederick Engels 
and other leaders of the Inter- 
age Werkingmen’s Associa- 
nang First International) 


with intense interest 


gress of the Civil War in 
@, Pe ras enemies 


y Johnson, 
7 eet: of the United States 


gl ae ar Oe “peculiar 
institution,” for the supremacy 


open field. What he had Saiasl 
in treason, he must needs end 
in infamy. ‘As Phillip H's war for 
the Inquisition bred a Gerard, 
thus ne Davis pro-slavery 
war a Booth. 


It is not our part to call werds. 


of sorrow and horror, while the 
heart of two worlds heaves with 
emotion. Even the sycophants 
who, year after year, and day 
by day, stuck to their Sisyphus 
work of morally assassinating 
Abraham Lincoln and the great 


with each online to strew thetoci: “i ; ; : 
oe flowers on, his open grave, _ hom 

y have now at last. found aes ng 
co that he was a man, 


_ to be browbeaten by adversity, oO 


nor “intoxicated by success,’ in- » 


a pressing. on. to his. great - . 


g it by - Suc 
owly: maturing bis 


oal, néver com 


Blind haste, slow 
om never retracing them, car- 

away by no surge of pop-_ 
ular ne disheartened 


blic he headed stand now 
ast at this: universal outburst 
‘popular feeling, and rival 


‘of which the South rose in arms, 
,would not allow his 


worshippers natin ce ee Gen 
to henorably succumb on the “ von 


by the smile of humor, doing his 


rare were erator (aulsagtdieepadtigeanhindenatentsarieersentes t- shhbhiehihhbhinhihehahbheehnnnbhnpnte shinhinbinhnhhpnninninibint reererer® 


Harriman Tells Dairy — 
Farmers, Blame Benson!’ 


ONEONTA, ae Goi 


» Gov. Harriman, speaking recently ata bhtmic wks mass meeting of an estimated 
1,000 dairy farmers in Neawha Park in Oneonta, called for an increase in the price farm- 
ers get for milk going into manufactured products. He laid the blame for the plight of 


dairy farmers at the door of Sec e-| 
retazy of Agriculture Benson and 
the Eisenhower administration. Ac-| 


By ROSE BARON | : 

‘Words, however eloquent or well chosen, cannot fittingly ex- 
ress the tribute I would pay, or.embody all the appreciation and 
votion I cherish for Elizabeth Curley Flynn, veteran of the class 

struggle, Peer sorect brave leader of the working class, fearless fighter 

for the freedom of the masses. 
She eve invaluable contributions to the "tg and develop- 

‘ment of working class moyement, especially to the defense of 
litical prisoners. Anyone who has in any way fe involved in the 

Seleaes movement ‘of America knows the part ’ Elizabeth has played 

in its development. It has been my vatican to work with Eliza- 

beth in the ILD. She presided. over the>second conference of the 

: | ILD in 1927 in Chicago and was elected national chairman by ac- 

casing tke Administration of at- clamation. The third annual conference reelected her. . 

tempting to “tum over agriculture | She was making a very successful coast-to-coast tour for the 

to big business” and drive out the, 2 RM, ive Arty, , : : ILD when she was taken-iH. Freecall much about the years we werk- . 

smaller farmers he said. the only} | See | : : ed for Jini McNamara, Tom Mooney, Warren Billings, Matt Schmidt, 

answer they have “come up with SS Pa : | 4 to the Scottsboro Youths, ‘Sacco and Vanzetti, the Harlan miners, the 
has been to cut the su gui prices : Textile Workersin New England and the South, the Lumber Work- 
under dairy products let prices, ers of the Nortliwest, and many other cases. 

fall still further.” It was the first, The. lifé:. story of Elizabeth is replete with fighting for and win- 

time the Governor spoke up for ning freedom for countless labor prisoners. And now, to the shame 

ox named prices to the dairy farm- of our country; .Elizabeth marks her 65th birthday in the Women’s 
ers, this reflecting the growing Penitentiary at Alderson, W. Va., a victim of the Smith Act. 

presswe from grass-root. Her statement toe the jury ‘ before being sentenced by Judge 
The purpose of-the meeting in Dimock aftér a nine-month trial in the Federal Court of Foley Square 


the words of William F. Berghold,, was: _. 

editor of the Rural New Yorker oo a be imprisoned but I cannot be corrected, reforméd or 

and keynote speaker,: was to pro- | changed. My body can be incarcerated but my thoughts will remain 

duce “a constructive grass roots | free and unaffected.” 

program made by and for dairy- The birthday of Elizabeth should be utilized as an occasion to 

men to which our state administra- redouble the demand for her release—also that of Betty Gannet, 

tion can give its bold and courage- Claudia Jones; and all the victims of the Smith, McCarran and other. 
acts. Heartiest comradely greetings, dear friend, on your 6Sun birth- 


ous support.” | 
After the Governor spoke, the day. We will’ not rest until you are free. 


mike was turned over to any farm- 
Attention! 


er who wished to speak, arid many, 
did so. Stanley Piseck, leader of 
SPECIAL PREMIUM. OF FER 
EXTENDED UNTIL OCTOBER I 


. @ smail milk coop near Coblekill,: 
called fer unity with labor and the 

Elizabeth Gurley Flyan fc weitiale the story of her half 

century. of struggle in behalf of American: labor. And what a 


trade unions. He pointed out that; 
what helps labor helps the farmers) ..4 other manwfactured products; 
to support a comprehensive fed-' 
story it is! From the age of 15, this most heroic of living 
American woman has taken Part in major battles accompanying 


and what helps the farmers helps ppro 

labor. He said it was time that apie corn Soman s oer an eral milk marketing order com- 
farmers stopped listening to all the. eror to coordinate the interests bining both the No » Sins New Jer- 
propaganda about labor being their) .¢ (armers and consumers: (6) i, sey and New York City marketing 
areas. Such an order will be the 

the building of our nation’s trade unions, as well as. in out- 

standing political movements of labor. She has told her story 

with the color and drama for which she is noted. 
Her..book, “I Speak My Own Piece: Autobiography of a 


enemy. the elimination of provisions in the 
order which permit dealers to buy) Subject of hearings this fall, with 
milk from farmers for sale in other| most New York dairy. farmers sup- 
porting the idea of a comprehen- 
Rebel Girl — will be published soon after Labor Day. Every- 
one who subscribes or renews a 1-YEAR SUB to the Daily 
Worker or gets. a 1-Year’s Gombination 


| markets at well below the regular’ 
fluid price; (7) calling upon Secre- | sive orde r. 

tion to the 

Worker and the Daily Worker BEFORE OCTOBER 1 can get 

a FREE copy of this book as it rolls. off the press. : 


|tary Benson for a hearing on the 
entire marketing order; (9) that the! 

| ACT NOW to make sure, you get this coming classic of 
Sr labor history at once! 


1a Udita 


WSs A ¢ 


tration in Washington, and avoided 
any specific commitmepts, this ad- 
vance on the question of Class III 
the blend: price farmers receive for/ milk undoubtedly reflects the pres-| 
| their: milk sand éventually for a/ sure of the developing farm move-| 
price that would guarantee cost of iment in the state and the growing 
prodiiction plus a reasonable profit;! cooperation between farm and la- 
(3) for a: state investigation of the! bor and consumer groups. | 
spread between-farm and street; J, Judson Morhouse, N. Y. State 


price for milk and the setting up. of Republican chairman attacked the 


terminal markets in ve rg C sila ah o “why 
sag ecard Ao secre Das awe washy” arid said New York farm-} 


an increase in the price of Class I 
milk (milk that goes into powder| €"s “have a right to be deeply dis- 
appointed” over Harriman’s failure 


men for economic and political ac- 
tion: (2) for an immediate $1 per 
hundred weight (47.5 quarts) °in 


ee — 


* | 
ROBERT WIGGANS of Cayuga 
County Dairymen for Action point- 
ed out five -problems. which farm- 
ers now face: (1) It is now viitually: 
impossible for a young man to start 
in dairy farming, considering the’ 
cost of machinery, ‘tools stock and 
land. (2) We are being driven fur- 
ther and further into debt. (3) We: 
are. practically unable to replace; 
worn-out equipment, (4) Any in- ) 
creased capitalization in the form 
of new equipment to decrease the 
burden of hard work is out of the 
question. (5) Instead of decreasing 
eur standard 75 hour. week to in- 
dustry’s. standard 40 hour week, 
many have had to increase their 
hours. He pointed out that Na- 
tional Dairy and Bordens recently 
reported. their greatest profits of all 
times. : 
The meeting was chaired by 
Barthley L. Beach,'a dairy farmer 
from Schenevus, N. Y., and chair- 
man of the Joint Oneonta Dairy 
Committee. This committee issued 
“the original call to all the existing 
dairy organizations to join together’ 
to plan the affair and work out, a 
set of proposed resolutions. It is 
significant that the New York State/ 
CIQ Council was invited and nt 
a representative: to re planning 


fluid milk sllotahetit for families on’ SA ere er | , | 
relief should be in the form of S ; | : 
milk stamps. 


‘THE. SPEECH by Gov. Harri- 
man tharked the first time he em- 
phasized the need for an increase’ 
in the price farmers receive for milk! 
going into manufacturing uses. Pre-| 
viously he has always echoed the’ 
dealer demands for an increase in| 
the price of fluid milk, an increase 
which is promptly . passed on to 
consumers. Although he spoke in 
general terms, except for his at-| 


tack on the Republi n adminis- 
‘Soviets Build on Edison’ s Work” 


From LOUIS KON, Montreal « 
-RUMMAGING among some old relics ic came across this eas 
ment, which, no doubt your readers will be to read. 
“Mr. Ch Charles Edicon, the oldest son of the famous American 
electrical inventor, Thomas Alva Edison; on the occasion of deposit- 
ing a wreath on his grave on Oct. 22, 1931, on behalf of the Acad- 
emy of Science of the Soviet Union, said: | 

“On behalf of the family of the man you are honoring today 
I desire to express the sincere appreciation we feel for you act. 

. “*We are at the grave of one who watched with deep friendly 
interest the tremendous laboratory of Russia. There is no one who 
had a more sympathetic compfehension and understanding of the im- 
manne: Senge: amen taee fan veering ftact of the Sapednewts: that ape 
being enacted there... 

She idk ier he nda deme anuch Wo rocket cieliestions. None 
can be better known than the demands life makes on those who seck 
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September Hints 


By JO LYNNE 

SEPTEMBER markets will 
feature many and varied late 
summer crops of fruits, vege- 
tables and meats. Beef, pork and 
young chickens will be plenti- 


ful for main dishes. To keep. 


them company will be large sup- 
plies of rice and late summer 
potatoes. 

Fresh lemons and limes, fresh 
Italian. prunes, also called pur- 
ecm and grapes of all 

will be in good supply. 
Canned grapefruit sections will 
also be offered and are recom- 


~mended for fruit Salads and cups 


- 


as well as breakfast fruit. 
Canned tuna fish, vegetable 
fats and oils will be plentiful 
too, as well as lard, favorite 
shortening for pastry. 


PRACTICALLY all rural and 
many urban and suburban fam- 
ilies do all or most of their own 
laundering. With all the changes 
in fabrics, washing agents such 
as soaps and detergents, and 
with the bewildering array of 
washing machines on the market, 
many women are asking for ad- 
vice on the subject. 


To help them, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has is- 
sued a new publication—Wash- 
ing Machines, Selection and Use 
(HG-32). Single copies are free 
on Yréquest from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. The information in this 
new publication is based largely 
on a study of 19 different ma- 
chines, by experienced home 
economists, 

Efficient use of time, materials 
and money are taken into con- 


sideration in this study, as well 
as laundering habits, reg 
family needs, water supply 
other factors. The publication 
explains | features and mechan- 
isms of three types of washers 
and lists points to check on all 
washers. 


Washers are on the market in 
a wide range of prices. Although 
higher price tends to go with 
higher uality, price alone . 
not a reliable buying guide. A 
washer that costs three times as 
much as another may have fea- 
tures that make it worth the add- 
ed money to some families; but 
these features may not make it 
three times as valuable as- the 


other machine’to you. 


Your laundering habits—and 
your willingness to change them 
if necessary—should be consider- 
ed. Weigh the labor-and-time- 
saving features of the various 
models against their costs. Con- 
sider the space requirements 
and installation cost if need- 


ere ri. eee: * PO Oe oe: 


ed. 


Satisfactory washing requires 
good management with even the 
best machine. Suggestions for 
good washing procedure are 
given as well as helpful advice 
on proper care of the machine. 


* 


OF SPECIAL interest to farm 
and small town families are 
three other recent publications 
of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


They are: Home-Cured Meat—_ 


How to Protect It from Insects 
(Leaflet. 395), Insects and Di- 
sease of Vegetables in the Home 
Garden (HG-46), and Wood 
Frame House Construction (Ag- 
ricultural Handbook 73). 


Single copies of the first two 
are free on request from the Of- 
fice of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D: C. The one on 
house construction is a 235- 
page, illustrated publication 
and may be purchased from the 
Superintendent ‘of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washitigton 25, D. C., for 65 
cents in coin or money order, 
not stamps. Please do not order 
from the Department of Agri- 


culture. : 
* 


‘TO REMOVE rust from metal 
before repainting it, use sand- 
paper, a wire brush or ‘steel 
‘wool. After rust has been re- 

with a eoeting.of standard prim. 
er and then whatever exterior 
paint you desire, or use one of 
salhe so8 meet aber tt 
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Federated Frese 


abandon outmoded ideas that 
mental j “i a disgrace or a 
subject: for or. 

Yet despite these repeated and 
obviously correct messages on the 
subject, most of us still harbor 
at least remnants of prejudice 
against the mentally ill. For ex- 
ample, how many of us can say that 
we ve never made jokes about in- 
sanity? Certainly we would never 
dream of making them «bout can- 
cer, heart disease, tuberculosis or 
any other physical ailment. 

What is the reason for this? Per- 
haps part of the answer lies in the 
very fact that we persist in regard- 
ing human illnesses in two cate- 
ning hysical and mental. Cer- 
e entire profession of psy- 
owl tends to perpetuate this 
division, jf one —— psychia- 
tric treatment so sharply differs in 
‘technique from the - + py prac- 
itised in any other branch of medi- 
cine. 

However, recent developments 
in treatment methods for mental 
patients more and more point to 
the need for recognizing some 
mental diseases, at least, as being 
in fact physical maladies of the 
brain and the nervous system, just 


jas heart and circulatory diseases 


are physical maladies of the heart 
and blood vessel system. 
* 


SPECIFICALLY, 
with regard to the discovery that 
certain drugs and surgical pro- 
cesses apparently can really help 
mental patierits, and that other 
chemicals can cause the sy mptom|_ 
of insanity. 

Among the recently reported ex- 
amples of this type of therapy are 
the discoveries that a group of 
muscarine 
drugs can make a normal person 
exhibit the symptoms of §schizo- 
phrenia (split personality), probab- 


For many years, humanitarian persons ond ° 
press onthe public the fact that mental illness is “one of the ills which flesh is heir to” 
in the same sense as is physical illness. We have been told time and again that we shoould 

fects 
of metital disease, From this, it tive. 


patients. Mbost recently, Dr. 


aifons have been eikien to im- 


'y the most intense and tragic form 


not unreasonable to assume that 
some cases of this disease may be 
caused by the , in excess, 
of these chemical ‘substances, or 
substances similar in makeup. 


If this proves to be the case,| 
then a whole new field of research 


may be opened up, research aimed| 


at producing an antitoxin against 
the chemicals which could be con- 
sidered to have the same role. in. 
schizophrenia as. viruses or bac- 
teria have in causing other ail- 
ments. 2 

Another aesaiety along these: 
lines is that of the yale a sub- 
stance found in human tissue, his- 
tamine, in relieving mental illness. 
For a number of years, scientists 
have been ao with his- 
tamine and - have found that 
it can. duplicate the helpful effects! 
of shock therapy in aiding a 
Rouleau, working in a Quebec: 
hospital, treated 100 mental pa- 


tients with histamine. Twenty of}: 


ag tients improved sufficient- 
y to 
"rage Rouleau also reported that 
or the most part those patients|' 
who did not respond to. histamine 


therapy would not respond . to 


this is true|All of which pointed to the exis- 


shock or hormone therapy either. 


tence of a physical basis for these 
cases of mental illness. 
* | : 

OTHER drugs too are now be- 
Pe used to treat mental patients. 
A number of physicians. have: re- 
ported obtaining good results with 
two substances, rauwolfia and 
chlorpromazine, in relieving the 
symptoms of excitement and 
anxiety which characterize the 


dischar; ae from the hos-'and 


far beyond those of seda- 
e which -are not consid- 
ered to truly therapeutic. The 
same rauwolfia drug, incidentally, 
is being used today in treating cer- 
tain. forms of heart disease, indi- 
cating the possibility of some link 

the causes -of such illness 
and mental disease. 


It should not: be assumed that 
the field of mental diseases lends 
itself _ to es simple solution. 
Science is stfll groping around in | 
almost complete darkness in its ef- 
forts’ to understand the cause of 


mental illness. But this is only na- 


tural, since without a doubt, the 


‘brain is the. most complex organ of 


the body in terms of physical 


structure. 

We should remember that medi- 
cal research still has not deier- 
mined the basic causes of diseases 
of the heart and circulatory sys- 


tem, diseases like hypertension 
(high blood pressure) and _arterios- 
clerosis (hardening of the arteries). 
Certainly the heart is structu- 
ally much simplier than the brain; 
correspondingly, the nervous 
« eng is much. more complicated 

n the circulatory system, so it 
is not unnatural that understand- 
ling in the neurological field is 
much more limited than in cardio- 
logical medicine. 


However, discovery of the facts 
reported above, along with the de- 
velopment of surgical operations, 
hormone therapy and other new 
techniqtes to relieve some forms 
of mental illness, do provide us 
with a few rays of ‘light in the dark- 
ness. And this light should help 
us to dispel some of the preju- 
dices left over from the days when 
our only weapons against the hor- 
ror of mental illness were ridicule 


manic-depressive patient. These ef- 


and shame. 


The Turn 


(Continued from Page 9) 
ing boats, the stench of fish the 
way you smell the stockyards in 
Chicago, rotting wood and old 
rope, a strong sense of continuity 
with the per which so much of 
New England gives. Down to the 
sea in ships, severe colonial white 
frame houses, the calender old 
churches, rocky ground, ugly red 
brick factories sitting on dirtied 
rivers. . .. 


Rockport, out on the tip of the 
Cape Ann peninsula, must sure- 
ly be the town with the most: 
perfectly descriptive name in 
America. It is just that, a port of 
rocks ... big rocks forming 
harbors and coves, blackened 
and powerful from the sediment 
of the seas, There is one tourist- 
bait street which is like a Green- 
wich Village Eighth Street but if 
you get away from there you find 
as mahy pure lovely vantage 
points as you can im 
What else in hae gon Tangle- 
wood. Our first time at the 
great Berkshire Music Festival, 
Let me tell you this is some- 
thing you can't knock. It is ex- 
citing, and heartening if you 
happen to need this kind of proof, 
to see after these years ri high 
powered comic book culture and 
coarseness about “longhair” mu- 
sic, 15,000 or 20,000 come to 
hear fine music, so many of them - 


—a—_”»=~_, 
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¢ REMEBER THE GOOD 01D DAYS WHEN WE 
THE FRON PAGE WITH A MINK CONT?” 
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ness. You. are saddened too. 
Here is a little town you will 


young, obviously knowing ‘Titus | 


sic, not just here for an “event.” 
Night after night. For real cul- 
ture. All summer long. 
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never see forever 
after there irl of ten 
sitting on the ao of that old 
frame house looking at your 


— and 


ectly .New York car. You in your 
ms traveling car are the center. of 


the things iphersh 
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agt poines COME uP. — THIS oe H 


NEW YORK’S giant Yankee Stadium, scene of the Sept. 20th heavyweight fitle clash between 
Recky Marciano and Archie Moore. Will it also be the scene of Brooklyn’s first World Series victory? 
That depends first of all on the Yanks, Indians, White Sox and Red Sox, and then on the Dodgers. 


ced Dodgers, 
Next Week Rocky-Archie! 


We don’t really have a sports 
article today. Lester Rodney's 
column will be resumed next 
week—with a prediction on the 
big September 20th heavy- 
weight championship between 
X\oeky Marciano and ~ Archie 
Moore. 


We do want to mention in 
this connection that our sports 
editor has one of the best rec- 
ords areund on calling the big 
title fights. He predicted both 
the Marciano victories over Ez- 
zard Charles. He hit on the nose 
Moore's early kayo. of Olson, 
and called-such as Carter win- 
ning the: lightweight title back 
from De Marco, and Olson beat- 
ing Gavilan in the middlewejght 
detense. (Way back in 19 
came closest of any New York 
sports. scribe to calling Joe 
Louis’ sensational one round 
bombing: of Nazi Max Schmel- 
ing). 

In baseball, 


gers are “in,” 


since the Dod- 
itis apropos to 


recall that the “Worker” expert 


picked the Brooklyn Dodgers to 
win it while 85 percent of the 
natjon’s scribes went for Mil- 
waukee; and many of the re- 
maining 15 percent liked a 
Giant repeat. (He also picked 
the Yanks. to dethrene Cleve- 
land, which still remains to. be 
seen in the hot American League 
race). 

With this the week of the 
Dodger clinching, it is imterest- 
ing to go back to a couple of 
contrasting predictions. Except 
for the Worker, net one paper 
in New York went for the team 
which was to set a new league 
recerd fer the date of clinching 


. 2 


“SEEN KEY MEN IN FLAG 
RACES.” Under Newcombe’s 
picttre is the caption “Back in 
20 Game Form.” The story pre- 
dicting the Dedger veney Says 
in part: 

“The Dodgers, one finished 
just five behind after making it 
a race all the way, are basically 
the more powerful team. Cam- 
panella’s hand made the differ- 
ence. Now his hand is mended 
which means the game's greatest 
catcher. will be back in business 
and the difference there is in- 
calculable. Also, pitching will be 
better with Newcombe in the 
groove and Spooner around 
sooner. Snider and.Hodges are 
exceptional stars at their . peak, 
and with Campy make up a trio 
which the Giants can’t approach 
for destructiveness . . . Furillo 
is at his -peak... . Reese and 
Robinson at 36 are well backed 
up with a bench which baasts 
the likes of mer, Fernandez 
and Hoak.” (Ed. Note—Fernan- 
dez was farmed to Montreal, 
where his brilliant short stqp- 
‘pint helped the Royals to Rd 
International League pennant). 

Continuing the “Worker” pre- 
season forecasts: 


“The Ciants simply do not 
e to get the inspired kind 
miracle _ play which won 

ees after game by one run. 
an you imagine Dusty Rhodes 

and Hofman for the same kind 
of pinch hitting? The lock-up 
relief pitching of Grissom and. 

Wilhelm was decisive, but the 

first named is-now 37 and in any 


: 


fi 


O 


the flag. To give you an idea of © 


the sort ef thing being said. 


about the Dodgers, here is the 


way the big weekly magazine 
Sports Ilustrated saw it. in its 


official April 11th preview, in — 
wiiich it picked the Giants to 


nagar: 

the bitin persists that 
the five game gap by which’ the 
Dodgers lost was a sign 


post to — 


oblivion, and that this year. the — 


Dodgers will come apart, per- 
haps not quite so thoroughly 
the ene-horse shay, but suffici- 
ently so that they will run now 


as : 
» 


with the pack rather than ser 


the leaders.” 
: ae we: 


ai 


becee mewnnentersnere ess ms eRe s © « 


RN to the “Worker” 


NEWK: Turn ; was eed here 
oF, a4 swhectt 


ti is ee ee ee eT, ee 


* 
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|worker, was attacked 


_ sports fans would like, they can 
send their contributions via the | 


é a (Continned from } Page py ue | 
fifty dollars. And we welcome the precious tens, fives, 


twos and ones sent at such sacrifice “Re our hard pressed” 


readers: Each of our readers has, by now, received 


coupon book with $30 worth of-coupons, We urge you 
act promptly—and. send us the returns within the week, 


or as soon as humanly » 
We know full well that 1 


are great struggles ahead. 


' triumphant will for peace. 
swerving patriotic message 
racy. 
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case relief artists rarely have 
two such seasons in a row. The | 
pitching is not there if this hhap- 
pens, with Maglie now a spot 
pitcher and only Antonelli and 
Gomez in the strong sure starter 
class. There is also a suspicion 
that too much winter ball will 
catch up to Gomez, as well as 
possibly" Willie Mays, the game’s 
greatest young star who plays 
too all out to ‘try it round the 
calendar. There are serious hit- 
ting problems in catching and 
second base.” (Note—We must 
say here that the Giant drop 
was certainly no fault of Mays, 
who at this writing had already 
hit one more home ruff then in 
1954 and had more than 100 
rbis). “Milwaukee is pushing 
hard with fine young stars but 
in Our estimation give away too 
much in Antonelli, even for a 
sound Thomson, and doesn't 
have quite the pitching it is 
cracked up to have to make up 
for the Dodgers’ greater blast- 


ing power. 
* 


WHICH PUTS the “Worker” 
right up top in the baseball pre- 
dicting league. We might add 
that while sperts predictions are 


notoriously full of guesswork; 
this was not ALL = guesswork, 


but also involved good first hand 
reporting. The “Worker” sports 
editer exclusively interviewed 
Campanella during the . winter 
and based his predictions on 
Roy's demonstration that this left 
hand was fully recovered. 

How about keeping up this 
kind of reporting and much 
more like it with immediate 
contributions to the paper's ur- 


stake for America, you will 


- Continue to give to other vital and worthwhile causes. 
We ask you to recognize the primary importance of 
keeping: the people’s newspaper going and growing at 
this historic moment. Geneva has been won but there 


are being heard trying to halt and reverse the people's 


ey would love to put us out of business. 
We are confident that understanding what is at 


possible. 


most of you have given and 


Already reactionary voices - 


Our enemies fear our un- 
for peace and full democ- 


disappoint them—as always. 


The Publishers and. Editors. 


‘Eden Flies in Latest 


A woman who gave her name 
as Mrs. Frances Rushmore, 35- 
year-old wife of Howard Rush- 
more, editor of “Confidential” 
maggzine, was rescued from the 
East River Monday afternoon. Po- 
lice said Mrs. Rushmore, a for-}j 
mer employe in the society de- 
‘partment of the New York Jour- 
'nal-American, jumped into the 
river after a car in which she was 
‘a passenger stopped for gas at a 
gasoline station at 23 St. and East 
River Drive, 

She was rescued by an employe 
of the station, and was sent to 
Bellevue Hospital for observation. 
She gave her address as 16 E. 96 
St. 

Howard Rushmore ,_ professional 
“subversive-hunter,” Was involved 
last month in a self-created, red- 


‘scare hoax which fizzled. He ap- 


peared in Chicago and announced 
with great fanfare that he was on 
a sensational “red hunt.” 
disappeared and newspapers made 
headlines of this mysterious fact— 
linking it ominously to his “im- 
portant” mission. 

The whole thing fell flat on its 
face when Rushmore was found a 
few days later registered under an 
assumed name in a Butte, Mont., 
hotel. 


— 


British 4-Jet Bomber 
FARNBOROUGH, England, 

Sept. 6.—Prime Minister. Sir An- 

thony Eden accepted an offer to 


fly in Britain's newest four-jet 


Vulcan bomber today, 
ithe pilot flew a normal course. 


provided 


Com- 
giant 


Yesterday R.A.F. Win 
mander Roland Falk put 


'bember through a full roll over the 
field, a maneuver 
|sidered impossible 


= Torch con- 
r such a big 
plane 


gent year end fund drive? This | 
is a people's paper which has no . 
big business backing and wants 
none. It depends on you, If 


sports department. Address. Les- 
ter Rodney, sports editor, The 
Worker, 35 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


sts Attack 
Negro Home 


Fer Third Time 


CHICAGO. — The home of Law- 
rence fentrence, 


ime by brick thro 


postal] | 


Then he’ 


Massachusetts 
Polie Cases 

BOSTON. — Massachusetts re- 
ported 64 new cases -of 
polio, _a . disappointin g - upturn 
in an all-ti 
was on the decline last week. 

A Massachusetts health official 
said the new cases were “higher 
‘than expected.” They did not in- 
clude weekend cases, which will 
not be reported to the state until 
tomorrow or the next day. 

The new eases brought to. 2,338 
the total so far this year as com- 
pared with 345 at this time —tast 
year. The previous season’s total 
was 1,927 cases in 1916. 

At least 112 Massachusetts com- 
munities have decided to postpone 
school openings despite assurance 
by the state that-no' harm could 
come of starting classes on 


4 schedule. 


ADENAUER 


(Continued from Page 5) 
compromise may prove possible if 
the concept of Cerman unification 
can be fitted into the framework of 
a European git 

It was a big achievement of Gen- 
eva that it linked the question of 


_|German. unification to the estab- 


lishment of 2a European security 
system. In plain English Nazi le- 
gions must never again menace the 
world. 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 2) 


delinquency, and other snch 
community —— close to the 
home, is still the exception. 

The backwardness of - the 
unions on the “woman question” 
gives the enemies of unionism. 
an excellent opening. That is 
why the incident was 
given a ous buildup in 
Se eect mega TV and in 
the magazines. The ‘foes of la- 
bor want this movement to 


snowball. 


NEW YORK 
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Date—as of Thursday, Sept. 8, 1954. 


hoodlums. 
Seven bricks struck windows at the| queens 
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THE WEEK 


A PROBE OF CHARGES 
that Negroes have been denied 
the right to vote in Mississippi 
has been ordered by US Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell. 
The investigation by the FBI 
was announced after nationwide 
furor greeted the news of the 
lynching of the 14-year old Em- 
mett Till in Money, 5 iesiexippl. 
Previously demands for suc 

robe had been hirnsd down 
Se years. The probe is eonfined, 
however, to investigating voting 
in the recent Democratic prim- 


ary. 
“PORGY 


* 


AND BESS” the 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Voting Denials Probed 
® Operetia to USSR 


George Gershwin operetta which © 


has been sent by the State De- 
partment on tours of Europe, 
Asia, and ‘South America, v will 


vr —— ee 


7 - 


The New. York State Committee 
of the 
Communist Party 
extends its 
Deepest Sympathy to — 
. DOXTE WILKERSON 
- AND FAMILY 


on the | 
DEATH OF 
HIS MOTHER . 


5 


— 
: Se 
a 


utihin 


* The Staff aul Faculty 
of the 
. JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
extend heartfelt condolences 
' to 
‘DOXIE and YOLANDA 
_ WILKERSON 


on the 


go to Moscow following its cur- 
rent tour abroad, according to 
reports in the press. It will be 
the first American _ theatrical 
group to appear in Russia since 
before the 1917 revolution. 


* 
A WHITE HOUSE meeting 


on job discrimination by agen- 
‘cies holding Government con- 
tracts has been annouced by 
Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. Some 75 or 80 busi- 
ness leaders have been invited 
to the October 25 conference, 
to meet with President Eisen- 
hower. The President’s Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts, 
“te by vice-president Nixon, 

has been under fire from Negro 
groups for not getting tough on 
color discrimination in -jobs. 

* 

A CAMPAIGN to win jobs 
for Negroes in_ television and 
radio is planned by. the Coor- 
_dinating Council for Negre Per-. 
formers. The group last year 
made a detailed survey of the 
entertainment industry and re- 
ports no appreciable change in 
“the virtual elimination of Ne- 
gro actors on television.” The 
Council suggests a letter-writ- 
ing campaign among _. other 
-methods of protest. 


* 
DESEGREGATION has be- 


Smith Act Case 
Motions Put Over 
Until Sept. 26 


Hearing on motions in behalf 
of Smith Act defendants, George 
Blake Charney, Alexander Trach- 
tenberg, Sidney Stein and Mrs. 


Marion Bachrach, have been post- 
poned until Sept. 26. 

Scheduled for today in Fed- 
veral Court at. Foley Square, the 
hearing was postponed _ pending 
the naming of a trial judge who! 
will set a date for the beginning 
of the trial and hear arguments. 

Attorney Reuben Terris, repre- 
senting Sidney Stein, says he ex- 
pects a ruling any day, on the 
motion made for reduction of the 
$125,000 total bail holding Stein 
at present. 

Judge William’ B. 
heard the motion three 
ago and reserved decision. 


EAST INDIA HIT 
BY WORST FLOOD 


IN HISTORY OF ASIA 


CALCUTTA, India, Sept. 6.— 
More than 45,000,000 persons in 
East India and East Pakistan were 
reported affected today by the 
worst flood to hit the region in 
a century. 


Dr. Farncois 


Herlands 
weeks 


Daubenton, a déle- 


‘gate of the League of Red Cross 


Societies; said up his return to: 
Geneva; Switzerland,’ from a 16-. 
day flying survey of the affected 
regions that ‘this flood was 


‘gun, in some measure, in eleven 
of the seventeen states which 
formerly enforced separate 
schools, according to an NAACP 
survey. In six states—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina 
—the NAACP found no evidence 
of intention to comply with the 
Supreme Court order’ to begin 
mixed schools. Even in the il 


states, NAACP court cases are 
pending in some counties where 
children have been denied ad- 


worst in the history of Asia.” 


“the 


ties are delaying the change. 
i L 


TWO PROMINENT Chicago 
leaders reported on recent visits 
to the USSR. The Rev. J. 

' Jackson; 
tional. Sapte « 


; — to former white schools: Oe 


5 Rerpreny noted, and 


many...coun- 


Contac from Page 1). 


has owned it since World War 


“and it would be hard to es- 
‘timate its value today.” 


The F.’s prefer to live in an- 
other home, their “spacious, 
gabled Victorian-style 12-room 
cottage set in five acres in a 
fashionable section beside a lake 
also not far from the plant.” 
But this man of simple taste, 
not unlike _the bookkeeper that 
he resembles, prefers the syl- 
van atmosphere of his third 
home, a “rambling 15-room 
$300,000 place designed for out- 
door living and located near 
Palm Beach, Fila.” 


He and his wife have a dream: % 


to spend winters in Florida 
and summers on the Midwestern 
lake. “In preparation for that 
step Mr. F., has been delegat- -. 
ing. company- reins to yo r 
men.” Meanwhile he or | 
best he can to live happi 
profligately, on his take-home 


pay. 
* 


BUT MR. F. slips once in a 
while: he “admits to two ex- 
travagances’ — his automobiles 
and his boat.: The F.’s have 
three Cadillacs in town, a 1952 
and 1953 sedan and the new 
1955 sedan. In Florida they 
have a 1954 Lincoln sedan and 
a 1954 Plymouth station wagon. 
“Mr. F. prefers to drive the new 
Fleetwood, but Mrs. F. cant 
drive so a chauffeur is engaged.” 
In addition to the chauffeur 
there are two maids, a. cook 
and a gardener at the lake cot- 
tage, with a total payroll of 
about - $12,000 annually plus 
keep. A caretaking couple for 
the Florida house costs $5,200 
a year. His other extravagance, 
his fishing boat, is a 50-foet, 
custom-built job “which costs 
aoney to- have around.” He es- 
timates he has put $90,000 into 
it and he pays $7,000 a year to 
the two-man crew. “I Bsh,” he 
says simply, “because I don’t 
know what else to do down 


ily, not. 


LYNCHING 


(Continued from Page.1) 


whistled at a white woman. 

There were reports of .ter- 
rorism against the child’s rel- 
dtives in Mississippi who will 
have to appear as trial witnesses.: 
There were no assurances of 
safety for the child’s mother, 
Mrs. Mamie Bradley, who has 
indicated that she will devote 
herself to “securing justice 
against the lynchers of my boy.” 

Her attorney, NAACP lawyer 
William Henry Huff, this week 
showed threatening letters 
which he has already begun re- 
ceiving from racists. He pledged 
that nothing would interfere 
with the broadly organized ef- 
forts being undertaken to- force 
Mississippi authorities to exact 
“the extreme penalty” for this 
lynching. 

In her grief, .the  child’s 
mother, Mrs. Bradley, appealed 
to all America, 
this thing through.” 


there.” 


THERE was.a third extravag- 


_ ance that wasn't mentioned, per- 
F. also lets 


haps because Mr. 
the company use it ard thereby 
saves a little bit more in taxes. 
This is a $175,000 twin-engined 
plane he bought two years ago. 
He rents it to the compan 
when company planes arent 
available to handle executive 
trafic and thus “he reécoups 
some of his operating costs.” 
The plane is outfitted with 
lounge chairs, a-sofa, a small 
bar, an electric heater for warm- 


ing food, a refrigerator, a radio — 


telephone, a desk and a library. 
“The desk usually serves as .a 
card table for gin rummy games,” 
Mr. F.’s favorite indoor sport. 
“His limit is one-fourth of a 
" cent a point, with a 25-cent side 


bet.” 
* 


BUT HERE we are, talking 
of material things all this time, 
when there is another and more 
serious part to Mr. F.s person- 
ality. He has two color televi- 


- gion sets whieh he turns on -to 


get “his idea ef real music,” 
Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza 
singing “Some Enchanted. Eve- 
ning. <A simple man, as we 
have learned, he ‘ ‘makes ho pre- 
tense at being an art collector 
or a culture vulture of any kind.” 

But the real insight to his char- 
acter is the bit of philosophy 
he dropped to the writer inter- 
viewing him. “I don't think 
that money ever was much of 
a motive with me,’ he said 
thoughtfully, “I work not to 


increase my wealth, but because . 


I have a desire to build up the 
company and make better jobs 
for the people ~ho are working 


here. When I -make the com- 


“No person, no child and noth- | 


ing decent is safe until the 


lynchers -of my boy are pun- | 


ished,” she said, 


“ Alger hero says, 


pany bigger, the value of my 
stock in the company automa- 
tically goes up. But that’s only 
incidental.” (How's that for 
gall?) 

But, as we know, big men 
have big weaknesses, and good 
men have their blind spots, Mr. 
F.’s is taxes. “Despite Mr. F.’s 
unconcern for the dollar,” the 
Wall Street Journal says soberly, 
“his wrath rises when he dis- 
cusses the present tax structure.” 

And so we see him, plain, and 
simple and generous except 
when Uncle Sam comes around. 
Then he seems to dive into his 
oil wells whose risks the Gov- 
ermment carries “for the _ pur- 
pose of encouraging oil explora- 
tion. 
And when he isn't sinking his 
excess profits into petroleum he 
is out on the golf course. When 
he slices the little ball into the 
rough his companions some- 
times ask why he dallies among 
the ‘weeds looking for it. “It 
may only be a 75-cent ball to 
you, our 20th century Horatio 
“but I had to 
earn $3.75 to buy ae 

You think you got it tough? 


“to help me see | 
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FILM FACTS 
About a Country in the News! 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


National Committee, CPUSA—The Meaning of Geneva 
William Z. Foster—Geneva: sr ts and Perspec- 


tives | 


Claude Lightfoot—The Surngele to End the Cold War 


at Home » 


Emanuel Blum—The. Steel Settlement wa a Look 


“Ahead 


A Pravda sid Tope F riendly Relations Between 


the USSR and hy 


a smn 50 
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(Continued Seiki Page 3) 


Another question was-to this ef- 
fect: 
person, belong to the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People?” He was 
asked to take a lie detector test, 
which he did. The Army authori- 
ti¢s refused to produce the re- 
sults of the test at a subsequent 


hearing. 
* 


A SOLDIER who was dis- 
charged was asked to explain 
his extensive correspondence 
abroad, which he did. His let- 
ters grew out of an interest in 
foreign stamps, foreign travel. 
He was asked if he collected 
American stamps and how much 


he had done in America. 
¥* 


CASE NO. 27, inducted July 
1953, filled out: a- loyalty certi- 
ficate. four days after induction. 
He indicated that for a brief 
period in 3945 or 1946, seven 
or: eight years before, he “had 
attended some social gatherings 
‘ot American Youth for Democ- 
racy and the Jewish Young Fra- 
ternalists. He was immediately 
finger-printed and presumably” 
placed under investigation. From 
the beginning of his service he 


had an outstanding record. His | 


Unit Commander in basic train- 


ing later atested that he was ~ 


“siticere, honest, — trustworthy 
and lev el headed. 1 would be 
more than glad té have Private 
——~—-—— serve under me in any 
task 1 am. assigned to.” 

He ‘never received a rating less 
than “excellent.” He was dis- 


charged. 


es 


“TWO defense witnesses in | 


“Case” No. 80, were ask +d? 
“Did he do a lot of reading r. 
. “What type of books did he 
read?” 

“Do you tomipenbes the names 
of any particular books?” 

_ What do yau think cagses 
__ war?” (Wifniess answered, “Peo- 
ae! cig greedy and selfish!”) 

a “In other bate: you had dis- 
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Americans in Smear Dragnet 


“Why did you, a white 
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“LOYALTY PROBE” 

When the boses*want to get rid of a good union-man, this is what they will do. The “ 
mit them to go after any active unionist, AFL, CIO RR brotherhods, on frame-up “evidence.” We are indebted to the “a 
ous artist, Maurice Becker, who has devoted his lifetime crusading for truth and justice. _ 


country 100 percent.”) 

The individual was_ held in 
the military stockade overnight 
immediately prior to his dis- 
charge, April egg 


CASE NO. $1, now 24 years 
old, is a member of the Catho- 
lic Church and attended Catho- 
lic College. His father, a law- 
yer, was formerly a member of 
the Board of Governors of ——— 
(Cathohi ic) Collége and is well — 


as Dr. Perdue attacked the 15-year 
sentence and $5,000 fine iniposed 
on Braden, a white man, after he 
helped a Negro family wbtain a 


‘new house in‘a_ so-called white 


neighborhood. 

Dr. Perdue, pastor of Emmanuel 
Baptist Church here, launched his 
attack during an address on the 
state of race relations in the na- 
tion. He declared that the Ku 
Klux Kian is | now — under 


KHATCHATURIAN 
FOR MUSICIANS’ 
EXCHANGE VISITS. 


vention of the General Association 


: 


~ 


known in his community as a 
defender and counsel for alleg- 
edly Communist-front organiza- 
tions. While in college, the-in- 
dividual was in ROTC but was 
discharged from. the Reserve 
Corps on the basis that he was 
not proper officer material. The 
reason given being: that he did 
poor paper work and .that he 
objected to the moral implica- 
tions of strategic bombing. In- 
formation | on his that was made 


public said “He did not think 
the Rosenbergs had a fair trial,” 
his father is a member of ‘the 
Nationa! Lawyers Guild. The sol- 
dier had copies of the New Re- 
blic and the Nation. The in- 
ormation against the soldier 
described these magazines as “int 
filtrated with the’ Communist 
Party policy that they serve the. 
interest of Communist and con- 
fused liberals on: many issucs.” . 
Another magazine he ‘was said to 


Negro Baptists Blast Frameup 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The conviction of Carl Braden on a charge of advocating sedi- 
tion was assailed by Dr, ”M. M. D. Perdue in one of the main addresses at. the annual con- 
of Kentucky Baptists. Many delegates voiced approv: al 


a — ~~ —e ee = Oe ee ~ 


new guises, such as luncheon clubs 
and fraternal ch, gauges 
He also noied a growing unity 


| between poor white people and the 


Negro people. He declared that 
poor white people are realizing 
more and more that the aristocrats 
care no more about them than 


they do about the Negro. Ligier 


poor whites and the Negroes see, 
that there is no salvation for them 
unless they are united,” he said. 

Dr. Perdue declared that he will 
continue to resist Klan elements! 
who are trying to stop desegrega- 
tion and who. are punishing white 
people who work with Negroes to 
— conditions. “If that be 


ition, make the most of it!” he 


| shouted. 


DELEGATES crowded acoiall 
Dr. Perdue and Braden after the 
minister's address and pledged con- 
tinued support in fighting the-con- 
viction of Braden. Some said they. 
had protested or would protest to 
Governor Lawrence W y and 


Braden, his wife, and five other 
white persons were indicted for 


| Senator Alben W. Barkley. 


sedition after the Bradens bought 
a home in suburban Shively and 
transferred it to Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Wade IV. Braden was freed 
from LaGrange Prison July 12 
after serving 8 months. in jail. and 
prison as a result of: the house 
purchase, He was. released under 
$40,000 bail pending action on his 
peal by the Kentucky Court of 
Aawals ® is fall. Trial ot the others. 


has been postponed. 


Braden is a newspaperman, for-| 


merly with The Louisville Courier- 
Journal and ‘The Cincinnati En- 
quirer. His wife Anne and he have 
long been active in labor and in- 
terracial- affairs in this area. Dr. 
Perdue, a leading Negro Baptist, is 
a trustee of Simmons University 
‘here. He is also on the board. of 
the Southern Conference Educa- 


tional Fund; which is devoted to} 


ending segregation in the South. 


UE WINS BIGGEST RAISE 


WILMERDING, Pa. (FP). 
Wage increases of llc to 20c 
hour were won for 5,000 employes 
of W ouse Air Brake Co. 


estingh 
here by the United Electrical, Radio|. 


and Machine Workers. 


The increases. were ben aa : 
-bered that he did). 


under a contract wage 


St is lidlioved teche the Maheot! 
“readP” 


wage settlement in the electrical 
industry. recorded: this year. ae 


‘torney General.” 


” smear set-up will pe 


have read was “The Reporter.” 
His father is contesting the dis- - 


~~ honorable discharge before the 


U. S$. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
: - * 

CASE NO. 33 received con- 
siderable play in the newspapers 
upon the publication of this re- 
port. This is the soldier whose 
“mother-in-law was reported to 
have been ‘lying ‘low as a Com- 
munist for.a long time’ and was - 
supposed to become active in 
the peace movement again. 
This alleged mother-in-law died 
in 1940, when the “subject” was 
eight years old. 

* 


CASE NO. 41, who refused 
to sign the questionnaire’ on. the 
basis of Federal Constitutional 
Privilege “was removed from the 
military base at which he was 


, Stationed by helicopter to an- 


other base in the area where he 


Was escorted: off the military 


reservation.” 
* 


CASE NO. 44 “answered an 
ad to take guitar lessons with 
an organization knowns as “——. - 
Believing,. after attending a folk 
song session that the  organiza- 
tion was: infuenced by “the 
Communists I did not attend any 
more lessons.” The named or- 
ganization, the report continues, 
“has not been listed by the At- 
He has been 
assigned to “routine and unim- 
oprtant duties.” After almost a 
‘year he was transferred to an- 
other post but will not know 
until the two years are completed 
what his fate is. 

CASE NO. 45. Two witness-. 
es were asked: 

“Did he ever talk about. war 


per in Indochina or Korea?” (Wit- 
‘ness couldn’t remember that he 


had). 
“Did he do a lot of reading?” 
(Witness thought he remem- 


“What type of books’ did - he 


(Witness did not remember). 
“You don’t remember: a single 


fel of book, whether it was a 
A fiction 


book, .econemics, 


| er ‘what it was?” 
" Ne deokion-as,of-caly-bey 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


Waterfront shipping. came to a‘halt last week | in ports 
from Portland, Me., to Baltimore, Md., as longshoremen of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association walked off 


the docks in support of a work 
stopage of 30,000 dockers in i 
Port of New York. 

The stoppage, which began on 
West Manhattan piers Wednesday 
in protest against union - busting 
activities of the Bi - State Water-' 
front Commission, spréad to the 
New. Jersey docks. 

By Thursday longshoremen and 
allied workers of the ILA had 
quit work on all but military piers 
in Portland, Boston, Albany, Phil- 
adelphia, Providence, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore. 

ILA officials said the men were 
not on strike, but were in contin-|a 
uONS ee to Bi crams griev- 


CAPT. “BRADLEY 


ances against the New York-New 
Jersey Waterfront Commission. 

The stoppage had hardly got 
under way when the New Yotk 
Shipping Association secured a 
temporary injunction of Supreme 
Court Justice S. Samuel De Fal- 
co ordering the union to .end the 
walkout. The Waterfront Com- 
mission also went into Supreme 
Court: seeking an injunction charg- 
ing the stoppage was an “illegal 
act to obstruct the work of the 
commission.” 


~ 


* 


THE WORK HOLIDAY began 
when an investigator for the com- 
mission entered a meeting of Man- 
hattan longshoremen on-a west 
side pier Wednesday morning. 

Capt. William V. “ieailey. ILA 
president, was preparing to put the 
question of a stoppage to the men 
for a vote. 


“We'll walk out if the commis- 
a man. comes. in, 
an shouted. “This is a private 
meeting: We don't want the. com- 
mission man here.” 


” a longshore- hall” stables. 


Bradley turned to the men. and 
announced: “Go home, 
There will be no work on the piers 
until we can have a private meet- 
ing.” 

Meetings. were held throughout 
the Port of New York Wednesday 
and Thursday: The’meetings were 
adjourned until the next day, 
radley said the ILA would 
hold its continuous meetings until 
the union could place its griev- 
ances before Gov. Harriman of 
New York and Gov. Meyner of 
New Jersey or an impartial body 
pointed by them. 

Bradley told the cheering dock- 

“Until they do meet, and sit 
Sauni with us, I at this time will 
not recommend that you go back 


to work.” 
* 


WHEN THE GOVERNORS 
told the union to discuss their 
grievances with the commission, 
longshoremen: in the other North 
Atlantic ports supported the fight 
of the men in N. Y. by walking off 
the docks and launching a series. 
of continuous meetings. 

, Bradley was subpoenaed to ap- 


thousand dockers accompanied 
him to the commission headquar- 
ters Thursday and demonstrated 


_|support of stoppage. 


While demonstrating longshore- 
men stood outside the commis- 
sion's offices, 15 Park Row, Brad- 
ley was questioned by William P. 
Sirignano, commission counsel. 

‘William -Mischo, ILA. lawyer, 
who accompanied Bradley to the 
commission inquisition, said: “In 
view of criminal prosecutions aris- 
ing out of the injunctions, Capt. 
Bradley was advised not to an- 
swer any questions by the attorney 
for the ‘commission. 

Before the commission, Bradley. 
stood on his constitutional rights 
under the Fifth Amendment. 

The ELA charged that the New 
York Shipping Association and the 
Waterfront Commission are “de- 
termined to keep the waterfront in 
a continuous state of unrest.” 

* 


UNDER a two-year contract 


‘with the association, the ILA has 


full power, over hiring of gangs 
and customs.and practices. The 


men. 


pear before the commission One hich should be settled by com- 


commission, however, claims to 
hiring authority through its “fink 


Therein lies the center of the 
dispute between the union and 


the commission. The commission 


a ee ie — 


ow 


SOUND POLITICS... 
NEEDS SOUND THEORY 


The 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Announces : 
A NEW and EXCITING 


Fall Term 


70 classes in all fields of interest 
20 lig classes on current labor and community 


BROOKLYN NIGHT (Wednesday) 
BRONX NIGHT (Thursday): 
¢ YOUTH NIGHT (Tuesday) 


f 


Classes in-YIDDISH 
philosophy, science and 


ENROLLMENT BEGINS 
_ MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th 


Term Opens the Week of October 3 rd 


Basic and advanced courses in economics, history 


the arts 


‘same as they. were 30 years ago. 


, “new-mickeys 


Firing of a Grace line longshoreman was one of the grievances that sparked the walkout of 
New York and other east coast ports. Here’s the pier—closed down. 


h:s also interfered in dock beefs 
mittees of ILA men and shippers. 
The commission has also set up a 
list; stating who can work and 
who cannot, barring ‘long - time 
longshoremen from work because 
of strike activity and past police 
records, 

“The governors of two states 
can't sit idly by and not meet 
with representatives of 30,000 
men,” Bradley told a cheering 
audience of 4,000 dock workers 
in a parochial school auditorium. 

“The Bi-State Commission has 
hampered friendly relations be- 
tween the employers and’ our- 
selves since the first day it came 
into existance. 

“Now, good or not, the gover- 
nors are servants of the people and 
their obligations the same as ours 
—to do their best for us and in- 
dustry as a whole.” 


BRADLEY, a. beefy tugboat 
skipper, took full responsibility for 
the dock holiday. 

“We are arguing with the com-} 
mission because they are interfer- 
ing with our right. on the water- 
front,” he said, “because they in- 
sist on making conditions the 


We know of efforts to reach a 
deal between the Shipping As- 
sociation and the Bi-State to break 
our union up. Our union men are 
being subjected to an unfair law. 

“We are not fighting the law. 
We are only extending an invita- 
tion to: Albany and Trenton to 
meet with us or eliminate the bi- 
state compact completely.” 

In a public statement, the ILA 
told the Bi-State Commission: 

1. It can’ ask the state legisla- 
tures to pass the necessary legis-|; 
lation that would freeze the pres- 
ent number of longshoremen by 
closing the register. The revolv- 
ing door policy the Commission 
now follows fools nobody and 
keeps flooding the industry with 
every — month. 


Le em - 


MILLINERY BAZAAR : Hats modelled 

for this season. SANA: Hate Oct. 

1—6:30 to 11 p.m.: Sat.,. Oct. 8—12 noon. 

a neta Qe, Pid nem to 5 pm 
ve. - 
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INQW PLAYING ! 
- Rachmaninoff’s Opera 


1ealistic drama of: the 


2. Stop discriminating against 
the ILA and openly campaigning 
for the AFL. (According to the 
Waterfront Commission's own an- 
nual report of 1954, page 38, it 
“relaxed its regulations as to vali- 
dation and by acting as an inter- 
mediary between the AFL and 
employers. ’) 

3. Adopt a more understanding 
and humane approach towards 
men with police records. The 
Commission has the discretionary 
right to overlook past offenses. 

4, Cancel its anti-labor penal- 
ties against the men whose passes 
it ‘lifted after a mass trial on the 
charge of “mass picketing.” All 
the men are guilty of is the crime 
of acting like good union men. 

o. Stop abusing its power of 
subpoena, The | Commission’s 


snoopers have hounded longshore- 
men in their homes, scaring their 
children and trying to make stool- 
pigeons of their wives. 

6. Change its present illegal at- 
titude that it, and not the ILA, 
has control over the hiring. (Ac- 
cording to the Waterfront Com- 
mission’s own annual. report of 
1954, page 18, “The Waterfront 
Commission was’ given no power 
over internal union affairs or union 
officers, nor was it: permitted to 
interfere with the selection of men 
for work; this was left to the long- 
shoremen themselves and to col- 
lective bargaining.”) 

7. We of the ILA have nothing 
to hide. We are anxious to present 
our side of the story to any im- 
partial body appointed by the gov- 


S @rnors. 


Negro Tenants Petition 
Harriman on Evictions 


WHILE NEGRGO leaders plead-: 


ed this week for the strict en- 
forcement “of New York’s anti- 
segregation law in housing, a 

oblems 
they-. cited, was taking whe just 
at the borders. of New York City. 


At the national Urban League 
convention in Milwaukee, Regin- 
ald Johnson, the League's director 
of housing, called the recent 
Metcalfe-Baker bill, “a step in the} 
right direction,” but added that it 
needs teeth for a enforce- 
ment, 


On the same day, over 100 Ne- 
gro residents of a tenement slum 
in Glen Cove {L}I) appealed to 
city and state authorities for aid, 
pledging to go to jail rather than’ 
submit to eviction from their 
homes. 

Eviction. orders have been. serv- 
ed-on a. number of Negro families 
in this community on the grounds 
that their homes are firetgaps. On 


the. other hand, the tenants point 


‘out that there.is no place for them 
to. go, and that real estate dealers 
refuse to sell or rent homes to 
them. outside their ghetto area, 
despite the fact that many new): 


thomes are now being-constructed. 


IN A PETITION sent to Gov. 
Harriman, the tenants ask him to} - 


a white family moves in.’ 
The latest Glen Cove eviction 
proceedings involyé a_ group of 


tenants in a condemned building 
at 167-169 Glen Cove Ave. The 
landlord had refused to turn out 
the tenants-who have no place to 
go. Both tenants and eathad: 
have been cited for contempt of 
court, and. fines have been im- 
posed on them for refusing to obey 
‘a court order to move. 


Tenants are hoping for action 
from either local authorities or 
Gov. Harriman in the spirit of the 
Baker-Metcalfe bill which became 
effective in New Yrok last July 1. 
Under this law, all housing, aided 
in any way by Federal funds or 
loans, must be available for oc- 
cupancy without: color or religious 
discrimination. 

AT THE URBAN LEAGUE 
convention, where 600 Negro and 
white leaders are meeting in a 
-+week long session, -hoasing dis- 
crimination was selected as one of 
the organization's major campaigns 
for the coming year. Speakers pro- 
posed. that the -Federal Housing 
Administration take an active role- 
in enforcing the non-discrimina- 
tion laws that are on the books 
such as the Metcalfe-Baker Act Act. _ 
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